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PREFACE 


The following study of conditions of industrial lift 1 * and 
labour in Japan is the result of documentary researches under* 
taken by the International Labour Office in pursuance of tin* deci- 
sion of its Governing body to give effect to a Resolution of the 
Seven tli fUlUn) Session of the International Labour Oonferenre. 
This Resolution, which was moved by Mr. N. M. Joshi, Workers’ 
Delegate of India, read as follows ; 


“ The Seventh Session of tin* International Labour Conference 
expresses the hope* that the International Labour Office will continue 
to collect and publish available information regarding the conditions 
of labour in Asiatic countries and also requests the Governing body 
of the International Labour Office, in consultation with the Govern- 
ments concerned, to undertake, so far as is possible, a documentary 
enquiry into the conditions of labour in those countries, more especially 
in (Tina, India, Japan, Persia and Siam and in tin*, colonies, protector- 
ates and mandated territories in Asia. ” 1 

'Hus volume on Japan is the first of a series of similar studies 
on Asiatic territories which the Office proposes to publish in 
order to carry out tin 4 intentions of the second part of the above 
Resolution, In execution of the first part of the Resolution the 
Office has continued, by articles in the International Labour 
'Review and more particularly by notes in Industrial and Labour 
Information , to make available a large amount of information 
on the developments of industrial legislation and in conditions 
of labour in Asiatic countries, Thus it, happens, in regard to 
Japan, that some part of the information on existing conditions 
and legislation contained in this volume has already been 
published by the Office in the regular discharge of its duty under 


1 International Labour Conference, Seventh Session, Geneva, 1925, 

Vo!, II, P- *37. 
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labour have become what they are mow as a result of 
customs ami tradition*. In some caws t - have taken place, 
and are still taking place, with extraordinary Mpidits, ami if the 
significance of these change* is to be fully eomprchejrih!*-, it i» 


formation of these custom* or traditions,... Only hy attempting 
to describe and internret the inter-relation of industrial condition* 


a* they exist now m these countries with the social custom* a no 
tradition* that have grown up thniut'h centuries will it tie pos- 
sible to give an adequate picture of living and working condition* 


in Japan, for example, is of great Importance in connection with 
unemployment, wages, trade unionism ant! the development of 


failed to make clear the significance both of this system and t 
the feudal conceptions, ntill deep rooted in the Japanese mind 



of arable land area, the abundance or scarcity of resource* in 


* Hepurt <tf the Oinuttof, Vint Part, p« <4*, Mil InlRneMu) Maw 
tonferancfl, Eighth Session, fjttusva, SOW, 
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minerals, raw materials, food, etc., for these influence not only 
the degree and forms of industrial development but also the 
standards of labour legislation. 

The present volume is divided into six Parts, Part I serving 
as an introduction and the others dealing respectively with 
“Industrial Relations ", “Labour Legislation and Administra- 
tion ", “ Conditions of Work ”, " Unemployment and Migration,”, 
and “ Workers' Welfare, Education and Co-operation ", followed 
by a short concluding note. Reference to the text is facilitated by 
a detailed Table of Contents and a list of statistical tables, and 
appended to the volume will be found a bibliography and a con- 
spectus of Japanese labour legislation. 

In conclusion, the International Labour Office would express 
its deep sense of gratitude to the competent Departments of the 
Japanese Government, and particularly to the Delegation of the 
Japanese Government to the Governing Body of the Office for the 
generous help they have given it both in the form of advice and 
suggestions in the preparation of this volume and of the supply of 
necessary documents. 
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PART 1 


INTRODUCTORY 


CHAPTER I 

THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


Geographical and Political 

The Empire of Japan consists of the four main islands of 
Honshu, Hokkaido, Kvusku and Shikoku, the outer islands of 
Sakhalin and Formosa, the peninsula of Korea and several 
hundreds of small islands. The total land area is 252,085.11 square 
miles, of which 143,558.8 for Japan proper 1 . The coast line 
is very broken and of great length in proportion to the land 
area, the ratio being 1 mile of coast to every 9.5 square miles 
of area ; there are many ports and natural harbours. The islands 
are very mountainous, many of the mountains being volcanic, 
and the soil is mainly lava, volcanic ashes and sand ; barely 
18 per cent, of the total area is under cultivation. Japan is well 
watered, though the rivers are not navigable. The climate is 
humid — the result of conditions produced by the ocean currents 


* The total area of the Japanese Umpire is as follows : 
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Mini !in ihi* Mum!# amt in* the far?* t*, . o # -;*h main! a mini 

|*j thr traditional |MiIi*-y of iiffori^fafioti. Japan i* %!iii tmm\ y an 
iigrinilliinil muntry, ami industry i* handicapped b% tin* shuriagr 
of raw iiiiilr'riiib, only coal ami rnjijm-j bring found in cotiodm 
able qo.:nfi?i* w illi Mmdlrr quantitm* of gold, iron amt ml. 

M On* brad of On* Japanese Stair i* I hr I'm: • *. u who i* 
allied t#y Iiih ♦uihjerN Tvnshi '» *on of heaven or f'VnnA ■ heavenly 
king?, Tinier thr Tumddutum of ISSH, the Emperor'* |*et*on i% 
” Ktered am! im soluble ", ■ « - \ ■ i »'ivut\ i* m*trd m tom, In" rmret*e* 
On* legislative power with On* rustmrnt of Parliament. appoints 
On* Minister* who am responsible to turn. declare* war, makes 
peace am! t mil in*, am! hm the *upmiue vmmmuni of On* arum ami 
navy, Parliament Uhr Hint'* a composed of tin* llnun- of Peer* 
unrl On* Home of Hrproeittativn*, tin* Inllrr rinded ^sirr i nva hj» 
llin till i/m n | suffrage. llir ( l.ihmrl ** formed of the Prime Mnimtrr 
am) On* eleven Minister* who are head* of thr eleven ! *•••• • :iu 
of Slat** ; it i* not mentioned in thr t attiMitufmn ami ha* no »nlln 
live n^pMndbild \ , for Minister# am individually' rr*|»uti*ihle t<« 
the Emperor alone Thr I ! i* | o j * u v in further advised fry a l*m y 
OmirtriT ami when very impmtaa! decision# have to hr taken hr 
ill M> commit# thr Elder Statesmen j. the gcuro'*, 

For administrative |.iii|m^^, thi* Japanese Empire a divided 
into two part# : (I) Japan proper \ consisting principally of fin* 
Ihg island# of Hokkaido, Honshu, Shikoku am! kyu*hu and thr 
invhi|M-hipos or chain# of smalt intiiml* of ThUhuna * hurdev 
mul liiukiu ( Turin* ; and ( 2 l dependent amt* * including Kara 
futo (Sakhalin T fduketi (Korea)* Taiwan Oo-irmowi with IW'a 
dorr# and other adjacent ialjtmU), leased teuin-iy of Kamd 
(Kwimtung) and thr mandated islands in the thiHfia 

Japan proper m subdivided into f«»rt\ M-vm autonomous 
administrative unit* tinder three different appellation*- ■: Jio for 
Hokkaido, Fn for thi* thrrr hig N nrhiti* prrfrrtnr*w M of Tokyo, 


1 M |*rrsf*nt, Prinrtt Snimijl h nrurralh r«^nr«tnt m it w *mlf 

» Ntii*rhl t Hamming 1 11 Imtrr !nml M ■ ‘ io-j ■ :-t- In fhr rmrnmm 

Enrliiti *rxprio.^am prnjw 

51 thro* ii lit -i fftpittirifr r |.o •.* imt Hir« m # 

Ttir lift Marifuls Knftuifa ■ >i;'i-r.!ni ;Im* unr of flsr wont imnnirif 

4l initrr hunt **, hut ii hat wfrir imr#»pt.«mri« Tfir ihpmUwmt 

«»! Hi#* m«'fi mj.» lit.m (luvarnmrut -jp* 4 i\r in;» fh--* mmm it f 4 ii|«l T^kn,nmn 
Klin, wliif*ii b inmdatifit in rorh-.h " 1 v-|i ,t iuu ut Im jyf'uirn *\ 

t hunts h IViIoioiui «trirtly tnmiu-. ihr \u.ii *i ,p ^Ou|it»wiit of 
land*. 



Osaka and Kyoto, and Ken for the other forty-three “ local prefec- 
tures”. However, as there is but little difference in their respec- 
tive organisation and powers, for practical purposes these forty- 
seven units may all he regarded indiscriminately as “prefec- 
tures”. The prefectures are subdivided in their turn into cities, 
towns and rural districts. Each prefecture, city, town and village 
has its elected assembly, the powers of which, however, are 
mainly advisory and concerned with local finance; the cities are 
also empowered to own and manage municipal undertakings. 
The control of the local administration is very centralised ; gover- 
nors of prefectures are appointed by the Government, mayors of 
cities are selected by the Minister of the Interior from three candi- 
dates chosen by the city council, and strict supervision of all acts 
of local authorities is exercised by the central administration. 
The civil service is highly organised, and the total number of 
civil officials is well over 300,000. 

Such is, in very brief outline, the geographical, political and 
administrative setting of the story of Japanese labour which is 
to he told in this report. The remainder of this chapter will he 
devoted to giving a few' essential facts about the Japanese people, 
their characteristics, numbers, composition and special problems, 
while the other chapters of this introductory part will give some 
account of the evolution of Japanese industry and the, economic 
structure of modern Japan. 

The People of Japan 

The population of Japan is homogeneous, having a common 
tradition and speaking a common language*. This is, of course, 
true only of Japan proper, but the sentiment of kinship with the 
peoples of the other parts of the Empire is said to be such as to 
exclude any racial feeling on the part of the Japanese. The social 
coherence of the Japanese is strengthened by the family system 
(Kamku Scido) , to which reference will frequently he made in 
this report ; this system not only regulates the relations of per- 
sons hound by ties of blood, but also extends to many other social 
relationships, such as that of employer and employed, and creates 
a feeling of nation-wide kinship. 


1 An interesting study of the racial characteristics of the Japanese and 
the traits of lupanese civilisation is found in J. T. Siwbfri.and : Mixing 
Japan, New York, 1018. See also Iimso Nrmwft : Japan — Some Phase* of 
her Prohlemx and Development, London, 1931. 
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Tin* J a pa tuna* have thr n jmf ■■■• n r *f bmif? jmitrnl and imfim 
trxnu* ; that they arr also vi*r\ ad^ptahh* is shown h\ tfm tapnf 
tmtudurmnUcm of Tm ;m- » -m mo during the tii^l m*u waim 

There has* however, hrm little Hhmtifir study *4 tlmr mdnMual 
efficiency, They are *aid to hr deficient in Urn m*tm* of tuttr, :% 
survival of the feudal idea nf unrestricted n duty of 

loyalty. On the other hand, memmiijk* attention i* bnitg jmd to 
induHtrml efficiency, ami progress in this dirndion r% fmibmird 
by the ny*t**m of educatitm * 

lYoiftirfrrr / ■; m *«:*.• • '„ The latest available detailed figures 

of Tijeutoo* |->onl: 4 o ri are thujm of the crimi* of t.#*u ,hi,| M f fbr 

interim rrttstw of lihlh, hut the K**ner«! remits of tin* liiiio omnis 
are known ami will hr u*ed whenever |.«o4Aib|<* * curding to 
the HWtt figures, the total (■■■! ish*tn n of Japan proper was 
fhl/ththfMth, nf whom d*.Nt*U, Ihh were mm and dkhuah/Xvn women 
The incmwr in the total and in density dm r Imn i* 

ahowit in fable I, 

TAtU.K *, ■ INCHtfAJUS IN M'MtWtt Wli HINSm Ml’ |*o*0'f I I|»tH 
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1 Ninety per rent, nf the U|«nur*e ere liter At#, (Clettientery wim'mm 
!• free mill e..nt 4 .uN«.r y Ttmre m® tUhu fio uftiveridtto» ««4 **U*w.», 
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art public m private. 
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It will be seen from this table that the population has practi- 
cally doubled within half a century ; some of the problems to 
which this rapid increase has given rise will be mentioned 
below *. 

The proportion of the two sexes is almost equally balanced 
in the total population; the slight preponderance of males is more 
marked in the productive ages and less marked in the non-pro- 
ductive ages, the explanation being the normal one that more 
women than men live to over sixtv-one years of age so that their 
longevity more than counterbalances the excess of male over 
female births. The term “ productive ages" is used here to mean 
the ages between fifteen and sixty years. The following table 
shows these ages according to the interim census of 1925 : 

TABLE II. PRODUCTIVE POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY ACE 

AND 8EX, 1925 1 




Actual numbers 


Percentage 
of total 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Total population 

30,013,109 j 29,723,713 < 

59,730,822 

j 100 

Prod uctive population 

; 10,877,10-1 

j 16,340,209 

33,223,373 

55.6 2 

1549 

! 2,988,370 

2,890,907 

5,885,277 

9.8 

20-24 

! 2,574,799 

i 2,485,728 

4,000,527 

8.5 

25-29 

J 2,250,502 

2,130,909 

4,393,471 

7.4 

30-54 

i 1,920,177 
j 1,708,538 

1,795,910 

3,710,087 

6.2 

35-39 

1,680,839 

3,419,377 

5.8 

4044 

1 1,024,224 

1,597,541 

1,515,601 

3,221,765 

5.4 

4549 

■ 1 ,539,488 

3,055,149 

5.1 

50-54 

[ 1,223,831 

1,227,072 

2,450,903 

4.1 

3.3 

55-59 

981,235 

1,009,582 

1,990,817 

Non-]»rodu<*tive popu- 

i 




la t ton I 

! 13,135,045 

13,377,504 

20,513,449 

44.4 

Below 15 

1 1 ,002,04 1 

10,861,404 

21,924,045 

36.7 

Over 00 

2,073,304 

2,516,100 

4,589,404 

7.7 


< ««<*.; r.Uri V-.rort. 1830 edition, (t. 7 . 

a Till* jT*»i*iriiou or prodtKth* pofiuUUoii In Japan (ilightly aver 55 jw cent.) la towtr 
thin that «* 0 tH«r industrial mmltlm auch m the United States (80 per cent, In 1920), England 
fi5 p«r cent, In Germany (Oil per cent, in ISIS), France (62 cent, in 1911), etc, 


4 A valuable study of the population problem has been made by Dr, 
I. Takano ; Hmpi Jink® m Gtnzai oyobi Bhorai (Present and Future of 
Itptneaa Population)* It seems probable that the population will continue 
to grow at the present rate for some time to come as recent figures show 
the death rat# Is Ming steadily reduced to less than 20 per thousand, and 
that there are fewer and fewer still-births, while the birth rate In well 
above U per thousand, 
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Obvimndy not ail who apjrar in I hr “ pr>*dm li%«* *g« 1 , law 
ure Ml work. list* tlfifO ecu Mm dmtuigu»*hcd l#r!ween I lit* 
27 ;7> t-'f* ihmijyi>'$hn ueeupied |ic»Amm j arni the 

their M d* p«-u-! .u* ” Only E* per >cta of Itir total 
i; V, Jo ;, • *no » were Hi urrupatfoim, o! per ecu! wrrr dejtrmhml* 
Aiming those chmaed a* occupied solar were imi E-p-n boil ui* 
liny delimit* work f« »r their li%rlilue:d * and when tfovr were rath 
traded the remaining r t kh> .If *.* urcnpird prr^on 

were e humified as follow* 

iruwhu * Jjutslm ■ A'l §«rf' » r ii! 

,<bo$OCH» * • *Mff 'll* 0*0 *• I«r* 

UttmtJ 1 'Sl Hi * ■ ttnfkrt* on* * fit §r?r t r»*l 

{ lit* iflJedAHH* worker^ * with thru 4 ..'»'M,t'H.tn dependants 
make up, according *’* the repMit **f the MaliMe .*1 Htmvtu d the 
Japanese fhthiuci, the whole working rhm* uf Japan i ** ;$? pr?‘ 
cent, of the total p^pnhifom of Japan piopri' 

In 15WU agriculture wa* the rnmt important indudry 
amumtim/ for nfo4 per rent of the total working ;■ ;•:!■: *. 

Imtuatrial • 'ecu path ur- were ne%t in impu lance, *" 0 !pfo>mr 
211 per rent., of which ti.H per rent were m thr ten tile mdo t:\ 
In tin* various industrial *■<■» upit.h.n* the \ a - »j»* -.rts- >u m| ^Mikm 
U» compand with “ masters ** and "staff 0 * was highest m turn 
iftff I K8 per cent; in mannfadnr ni„» iitdimtnr*i, agriculture, 
marine products industry am! tr?m*pnrt it recorded «*tl per rent 

tjrhan tvmrrntmtiun nf thr e-mmfo.E =o Jo Japan, at in 
Europe, the population tends to dewf the country and conceit 
irate in the town* ; liiiw renders still mute serious thr j .■. ! E m ptr 
rented by the rapid inemme of population in the rmmtrv as a 
whole Even if the population of district* of lets than lltjiip in 
haJiitaiitit he wisidemt m rural and only towns with over 
IfoWtCl inhiihitiinisi tot tirhnti, the rural p-pudti which 
wa« 82.2# |m > r cent, of the total in IH28, fell to 75 per rent, in mm, 
in t!)20 to 117,77 per rent.* am! again in UI2& In lift per relit It 
must be granted that nil the urban population is not n,- * o-idK 

1 flmrrilNHl MM Mu ihahutfy. vr,.; 

' < :»rryl,»*r oh thoir own' »mdrrl«iti,is* 

’ Ai«i«t«nU of th« 

• Employ*! worker* who »re not it.vMv.tiH w*g* in thr 

swmiwt nf r*t< clviu«« nmn«y w#*wt. In .nerknUum, 'fltWiw m4 mim tytlmr 
imfuttirioM jwymi'nt Is oflon in kirn! 

* WrWPntl of then# are wonwn. 
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industrial ; neither is the rural population wholly agricultural, 
because as communications develop and the use of electric trans- 
port increases, an ever-growing number of people enter other 
industries than agriculture. Nevertheless, owing to the expan- 
sion of manufacturing industries tens of thousands of the country 
people are streaming into the towns every year, and the she and 
number of towns between 10,000 and 20,000 inhabitants is rising 
in consequence. There were only 153 such towns in Japan 
in 1808, but their number rose to 378 in 1919 and in 1925 to 892. 
The rapidity of the increase in the development of the smaller 
towns is demonstrated by the rise of the total number of 
towns of more than 10,000 inhabitants from 233 in 1918 to 009 
in 1925. The six largest cities, which are also the leading indus- 
trial centres of the Empire, have each a population of over 
500,000 \ 

In spite of the efforts made by the authorities to stop this 
exodus from the country, the farms are deserted by the more 
ambitious young men, exhausting the capacity of the urban 
centres to absorb them and creating grave unemployment pro- 
blems. But so long as agriculture — which has been but little 
mechanised — • involves heavy labour, the worker is hound to be 
attracted by the labour-saving devices of industry in addition to 
the far higher wage that can he earned for the same or less expen- 
diture of physical energy 3 . 

Population and food. The problem of feeding Japan's 

growing population is one of the most serious that the country 
has to face. The principal food of the Japanese is rice, in the 
production of which 5 h million agricultural families 31 are 
engaged. The other main foodstuffs, such as barley, wheat, soya 
bean, sweet potato, potato, etc., are subsidiary to rice, on the 
increased production of which attention is primarily concentrated. 
By an immense amount of painstaking labour the soil has been 

* According to the last census on 10 October 1930 the population of 
tin* * * § six largest cities wits as follows * 

o**iu IMS.ftOA mm . , . . 7H7,ow> 

$M\ m mm . 7 r*,(kki 

M'lm ftMmtm « 10.000 

* * Trnmtm ffttjiu id ShikiMma hllotni *' (fifty cabbages for a box of 

cigarettes | Is a common street saying; this Is 11 terse description of the 

position of iapanes# agriculture to-day, 

§ £f t 50th mhrnt Ttlteku T3M Ntnfmn, p* 71. In 1929 the exact figure 

was 8,575,1$$* 
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form! to yield an am* nan! *4 roe » hut a hm hern 

well mid that tier cultivation in Japan %* mtnm\ m $! *% b h*, 
rimis, but not inlt*n»i vc*, *im"e if is rarried m»i in u prumu %** way^ 
uni! the future ?. \ ■ !• on the unprovriiw-ut *4 tneihmh ?4 o.d 

tl vali lift \ Tin* re have already beet* i'.uj i • •* ’ in * ulimoiun 

ifltl many official have studied the njumtimi 

over, flie * Uu* ;d of Agriculture and Km-rdi y dr do \ in i!* 2 u 
i thirty -year plan bd:;- f»*r *aenu!w method* * f * ulli* itn n 

a rational system *4 fertilisation. SUle mhw-ntom*. ■< Iraian^ <*f 
virgin *oil t destruction *4 insert pr*l», etc I In* plan ^ ^ dr 
signed to further and meet the need* ?4 * : ; ■ 1 *i- r. whn, h should 
In* approximately ? m thirty year* if it continue* to 

increase ml the rate per year shown in the ITdd interim Mimis 
But even with improved rultmtfnm am! supplies *4 n«-r dtawu 
from Korea am! Fnrmusit if wa* m-ogimed thM tin*- problem «4 
[>!'? »\ id i if" sufficient rice fur food could barely be inrt at ihr end 
of thirty yearn. 

It in this fond situation which gives 4 11 it* impntUru ** to the 
emigration problem, The .f.fp.to*- • d«* not ibuir to rimpratr S% 
Dr, Nitobe hm pointed out, their natural tnehmttjon " in to hr a 
stay -at home people M , iwntuftt* of their rever*nn-e hn imcesior* 
and their reluctance to break up the family If thr\ hoot at ail 
they prefer to remain within the boundaries of thru own 
country # , 

It h not therefore Mirprido.’ that tint rehiet4ti«*e to mn 
grtaie, combined with the obstacle* to «>:uLo ■ ?.; u dim* Id h*v* 
given rim to it birth mimfrol movement It h m yet m% a small 
telle* hut a fii'piimiiir*’ ha* bmi made in Tokyo and Osaka to leach 
methods of birth control to workers, $r verst clink* have |»#n 
ifarted in these dtlett within the past year or two, stub apart 
front eerlfitt measures of supervision, the Ciovrrmneitt due* not 


1 Itntiff* nf itm pspulstisn pmbtem fitun th® nmim «f f ««4 supph 
by tawAm vhmrmm mm Smn li t$mm m* ** the lhwm%%m *4 V* 
in Jip»n*% In ttii Qm$mphtmt ttmttw, tulf IP, u C, hum - fl Tb« 

Bopnlatta Probltm iti f npau h« 1 M, »pi 4 r f 

Pmmmm Wm4 Supply #m«f fimi* r^jkA#i 

Bntti. Antnnf tl» t»v tatwnemi srs t f Ste**** ” ths 

nptuslion ProMhemi and tndimtfDUsrttien In hpm **, In lb# fnifrwli«#i«f 
Mkrnr nrnlm, Del. Iti? ; I, Naso The Mfm «f 

If apply fn Japan, puptr prt : pared fop the #$f tha institute 

of Bictfle IMf | If TasnrAiS, 11 fiver impaUihm f®»is% Piite 

•WftiiV - 1 Vwtrru Bmtm* m alter li» 

* h 11 The Qfumtkm of PmmI »ni in Itpft 

In outlMk* April litfy p, if. 
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apparently suppress the movement so long as it is the hands of 
specialists. Although, however, a number of official and un- 
official institutions have been set up to deal with this question 
from the point of view of eugenics \ it is still too early to judge 
of the ultimate effect of birth control on the population problem \ 
The difficulties of a densely populated country having a 
limited land area and faced with the prospect of a shortage of food 
supply and insufficient outlets for emigration have led the Japa- 
nese to the conclusion that Japan must become more and more 
industrialised, and this idea has found popular expression in the 
phrase Sang yo Rik-koku (literally: “founding the nation upon 
industry"). Sangyo Rik-koku is not only a traditional policy of 
every Government, whatever party may be in power, but it has 
come to embody a national determination common to every think- 
ing Japanese. To bring about a definite increase in the country’s 
industrial capacity is the task which the Government and people 
of Japan have set before them. 


* The population question Is being studied from the eugenic, point 
of view by. (1) the Japan Eugenics Association (Nihon YHul Undo Kyokai ) 
under the leadership of Mr. E. ikeda; (2) the Health Bureau of the 
Department of the interior; (8) the Bureau of Social Affairs at the Institute 
for the Study of the Physical Character of the Japanese, and several 
other institutions. 

* The traditional attitude that a large family is a sign of uprightness 
In the parents still subsists (the proverb runs * ** an honest man has many 
children ), and this is unfavourable to the spread of a movement to 
popularise birth control. 
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wtw mnnhemt mimi* im? Inm4rr4 *m*f «nh mtrlrr 
thi* rule nl Ihi? Tnkujtftmt^ ninl win : 1 wrrr j4< 4 f • ‘ la ummlmu 
11 htmltUry fighting ferr* - ^unnm 1 ) in thru* ir%|*vii%r fir It 
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rice. The fiefs of the feudal lords were valued according to the 
normal yield of rice *, and this also determined the official rank 
of the holders of the fiefs. Moreover, rice took the place of money 
in the remuneration of the Samurai and the higher ranks of the 
lords’ servitors 1 , and would sometimes serve as a medium of 
exchange, for money was held in contempt. The special impor- 
tance attached to agriculture and its encouragement by the feudal 
lords led to the farmer being esteemed more highly than other 
plebeians. Artisans and craftsmen, those living by productive 
work, had the next place in the hierarchy, while traders and mer- 
chants — - who were considered as thriving on the labours of 
others — enjoyed least consideration even when they were not 
actually despised. The term cho-nin (“town-man”) by which 
merchants were described was used in a contemptuous sense. 

The fine arts had developed in Japan long before the Sliogu- 
nate, having begun to he widely practised soon after the intro- 
duction of Buddhism and under the vigorous influence of that, 
religion. It was in the eighth century, the period of the greater 
part of the marvellous architecture of Nara, that the ancient arts 
and crafts of Japan reached their highest degree of perfection. 
Many of them had, however, been borrowed from the old civili- 
sations of China and Korea ; but later, when the policy of strict 
seclusion from the outside world was adopted and communica- 
tion with foreign countries was severely forbidden, the imported 
arts and crafts were gradually absorbed into Japanese* culture, and 
they continued to be perfected until their culminating point in 
the golden age of artistic work under the Tokugawa Shogunate 
(MiO.’MHfUii. a period in which Japanese handicrafts enjoyed 
great prosperity. 

Apart from the fine arts — sculpture, painting and ceramics 
•>— industries had developed and had made progress in spite of the 
social inferiority of the position of artisans in the feudal system. 
Painstaking individual craftsmanship produced fine samples of 
weaving, dyeing, embroideries, wood carving, metal engraving, 
copper goods, earthen and lacquer wares. Moreover, labour-sav- 
ing devices were not entirely unknown in the pre-Rcstoration 
period ; some feudal lords encouraged their use, especially in 
cotton spinning and weaving. 


' Measured by kaku ~~ bushel*- 
% Cf, If si**, ap. eft., pf». *2/58-314 
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The moral (mmdeltou upon which thr f* mhd Male rr*ted \% m 
loyally and this spirit animated not m>U Urn , . - ■’ m- ' * ta***e» 
but ftlto llie .;vvr;:M-4 As fhndmfm an nnwtiUrsi c-dr »4 high 

moral j.iv, •.-}■!•*. came |m te* the supreme inmoil law *d Um* w uimr 

chm 1 * mi among the j-rople who worked with thru to* ml* them 
w;is i% griittu li growth of prolrUunm r tm m!i \ po» uh&i to flint 
ekw ; it mm lias spin! which injured them ,;<u| - mubu*n! wills 
eerhtiti ethical pr It« o !•■ . wih the doemm f s ? * f th* a Id* md 
conduct, bitch Japanese < «i t|^ it* h*h<'t*n * m k< duo «nd # >4* * 
sliiii Hit* used to express th i* all 1 1 I*- >4 imnd v% I* » ■> I* !m* hero 
dewritted as u ntriid li ail *4 the Japanese V* mu^I« b i ■ ign w«ud 
express*?© the exitef mramttg of the three Japanese w*. id- <pu<ted 
a bo via but they eouxry th r idea of ha*'om ( manly * udumiKc and 
sympathy for the weak with mu luir^ l»» e si* If f r fhs .om- 

of social justice * So lung a* the nomimn j **^ph v» »• i *• Uno- 1 
by this spirit and ihndbdo dominated th*’ tuTdo*. »o To 

rented tm a solid hmb In the later days uf itir *du comte w Inn 
feud&Itam itmdf wan declining, the bum non b©*o*n m abusr tie a 
privileges, and it wm the lenders among the plehn^ns h^^h^hu 
who championed the **ppi c->- ••*! seeking in ttefnwn r »»! ilr ftp* 4nm 
to obtain justice for them in the irn* spirit *4 v..«o.jn 

The daily life of the people wa* pusnued l»> two leading 
principles ; Otri the moral obligation to uphold thr ounr <4 
justice ~ and Aanpl — ■ humane sentiment Neither thr <*<-rd 
° right 1 ' nor M duty M exited in the Japatirtr .■ l^har 

the idea of the value of the individual mm iniroduerd fmm thr 
Wesatern world, and the man of feudal tunes solved social pro 
hlemn in the light of tliri or \tn)A These : \ ; ;, ^ - n/iturally 

influenced the ndiiliotixhip of the ttmilrr rrafiviiian pSIn Shu) 
and hii apprentieev nmj workmen The relationship wn largely 
one of clow! enmrmh^hip and even of iiffrrtion. The . :upV ^ ? 
win addrtmued* m he ait H ii even inuliy, an otu-fnin «i oyu )o§f«i, ; 
a term xugm*sUiuf that he stood in a paternal relation t« hia e«tt"' 
ployaa ; then tit* apprentice mm called rfe=*f»i f y^nue^r hrotlwr 
or atm) * it further indication uf the bond btlwwit iiisslcr and 
apprentice, the itilimttcy of their fetation* and the inyilty mmmi 
to the master emUmmn, 

4 C»t I mm* Km»ee: iimhkin, flic $ml »f M$mm, »*m \m'k. I mm 

* K, $m% ifld h (vkhaU-v - Jnt*in nmt fh * VtUl.-.tnui n C- , ? ■ ; - 7 

H©w fork, Wt 
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The immediate cause of the downfall of the feudal State was 
the sudden appearance of Commodore Perry's “black ships” be- 
fore Uraga in 1853, but for generations before this event the 
foundations of feudal society had been gradually undermined by 
the decay of the feudal economic system. Traces of a process of 
disintegration are discoverable even in the remote period when 
the transition of the early feudal agrarian economy to an economy 
founded on a currency system began to take place. Between the 
tenth and fourteenth centuries currency gradually came into use. 
It is on record that gold currency of a standard weight — to 
replace the gold dust formerly used — was minted by the mer- 
chants of the city of Sakai 1 for their vast trade with China and 
Korea ; it was privately circulated, hacked by the individual credit 
of wealthy traders. The practice was soon followed by the feudal 
lords, who minted their own currency, and gradually the trader 
class gained in power and importance. In their relations with 
the merchants the lords were obliged to replace extortion by bar- 
gaining, and the privileges of the guilds and commercial corpo- 
rations increased while the prestige of the Samurai, and of the Sho- 
gunate itself, suffered when they had to approach the once des- 
pised chB-riin to obtain loans. Gradually the use of currency be- 
came general and a complete financial system was gradually built 
up ; and with long-continued peace and prosperity the Samurai 
not only lost their warlike occupations but fell a prey to humble 
townsmen who possessed money \ 

The decline of the power of the nobles and the Samurai was 
hastened by the policy of the Shogunate of enforcing alternating 
attendance (Sankin Kfttai) of the feudal lords at the court of the 
Shnguri, as a means of ensuring their fidelity. An official resi- 
dence was provided for each of them at Yedo’, the seat of the Sho- 
gunate, and to carry out Sankin Kdtai they were compelled to 
move to and from their castles at stated intervals, accompanied 
by their vassals, the Samurai. The time that a daimya might 
remain in his territory varied according to its distance from 
Yedo, hut he was constrained to leave his wife and children always 


1 Probably the greatest trading centre of the period and situated neat 
the present city of Osaka, then an isolated hamlet on the seashore. 

* Cf, E. Hoiwo: Mb on Shakai Shi (History of Japanese Society), 
pp. 801-237. Tokyo, 1928. 

* The former name of Tokyo. 
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at Yedo * as hostages. The frequency of them* official vi*it* tin. I tin* 
luxury of the life at court imposed heavy fimim ud tnini- in on the 
daimyo and especially on the warrior class, who were led to 1m 
beyond their means in spite of sumptuary laws • Inf its*; tin- 
use of silk and other costly fabrics. The result was So a*y m.h-h 
tedness with subsequent improverbhmet.i and moral dr» mten> • , 
and the transfer of wealth to the merchant* of the town* 

It was a Shogunate thus weakened, demnruWd ,md on Un- 
verge of bankruptcy which had to meet the nmou.m* <4 the 
Russians from the north and of other i uiopeaie* from the south 
From 1793 to 1846 Russian, English and Fmn h m-mrl* .qi|ie,,rrd 
in Japanese waters, harassing the coast j»« -t, and insisting 
on trading with them*. To repel them " hat h.ttt.m* alw, 
according to the traditional policy of seclusion, could m l he |»-r 
mitted to defile the “land of the gods”’, the Shogtm.m needed 
large sums of money, but the Government * financial position 
was so bad that funds could not he found evrept Its t. j i ■?.< ! bor- 
rowing from the merchants. 

The coup de grdee to the power of the Shurjun w,t* r< dl\ 4. h 
vered in 1853 when Perry’s squadron anchoml in the port of 
Uraga, for although the Shogunate contimted to < \i-t for thirteen 
years thereafter its dignity and prestige had gone fur ever HH in- 
tently, to save the country from foreign invasion, the demand* 
for the open door had to be accepted : ports were op»*n«-»| to and 
treaties concluded with foreign Power*. The bombardment *4 
Kagoshima by the British in 1863 kindled a desire to . m- ni- > tin- 
defences of the country on modern lines. In 1865 various treaties 
were ratified by the order of the Fmpi-mr It was a new drpar 
ture for him to take political action, for although the Mikado had 
always remained the religious head of the State, for seven cm 
turies the dynasty had been in strict retirement in Kyoto, cloudy 
guarded*. Dissatisfaction with the division of power had gra- 
dually permeated the mind of the people, and they ¥rrrr rr;i«{y 


1 ct K, haiu, op, cit u pp. mum 

Machida * Shahai Hrmiti Shtktm ^fliiftirf »f 

pp. 20-29, Tokyo, 1924. 

. ‘ Shintoism, the ancient indijfonnuji of tapaft, ta tight ihut 

« y i myriads of deities ; hmm Ibi poetfc mmm Min>Knkt$ m 

brim* Sail or “ land of the gods w , 

nate* The C ° Urt RUard8 wen> TO W* W by niwl own4 *lt«gt»w« «« the Stuv«- 
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for a change \ There were struggles between those who upheld 
tine Shogun *r power and those who desired the restoration of the 
temporal power of the Emperor, and at the end of this period of 
unrest the reformists* were wholly victorious, succeeding alike in 
the transfer of the reins of government from the Shogun to the 
Emperor® and the abolition of feudalism. So it came about that 
within a generation the structure of the Shogunate collapsed. 
Modem Japan was built up on its ruins. 

The Imperial Regime 

In a literal sense modern Japan came into being with the 
Restoration of the Imperial regime. A new and eventful epoch 
— both economic and political — began when the young Emperor 
removed the capital from Kyoto to Yedo, changing the latter name 
to Tokyo. Japan’s development as a world Power took place in 
the Meiji era, 1868-1912. 

Old feudal institutions were abolished one after another and 
Western methods were adopted, as being more efficient. The 
country wholly and permanently discarded the historic policy of 
seclusion and eagerly sought to acquire the technical knowledge 
already possessed by Europe and America. To this end one of the 
first acts of the Government was to send delegations abroad to 
study Western civilisation; the delegates were influential refor- 
mists, officials, promising students or men with technical know- 
ledge of their craft. As a result of this study Western models were 
adopted for the organisation of the Government Departments, the 
courts of justice, the legal system and the fighting services, and in 
planning docks, shipyards, schools, factories and workshops. 
Under the new regime Japan was united by a strong national con- 
sciousness and by a common will to join in the progress of the 
rest of the world. The solemn oath 1 * * 4 by which the young Emperor 


1 Yet only a small minority held strong views either for or against 
the policy of seclusion. 

1 Young men, mostly of humble origin, from the estates of the feudal 
lords of Ghosh ft and Satsuma were instrumental in bringing about the 
overthrow of the Shogunate and in establishing the Meiji Government. 
(Of, I. Iwahaki : The Working Force $ in Japanese Politics , pp. 16, 06-78, 
New York, 1931.) 

* The Emperor KAmei, who died in 1867, was succeeded by his son 
Mutsuhiio (later called Emperor Meiji), who was only fifteen years of 
age when he came to the throne. 

4 ** All Government affairs shall he decided by public discussion ; both 
rulers and ruled shall unite for the advancement of the national interests ; 
way* shall he open for ill people to rise and never to harbour discontent ; 
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bound himself when he took p.issr^ton <»! the thr.me laid down 
the policy of modern Japan in h.<nu. u\ with stir spirit <4 the 
whole people. 

With a view to the development of indu-Uy , model factories 
and workshops were established by the Stale, and national indn* 
tries were fostered. Cotton :-pinunu.'. power loom fsli 

tures, shipbuilding, the manufacture of gln*». »»foty ; ! < 

coke, gas and bricks, coal- minim', t \ j >* • •• and many other 
thriving industries of the Japan of to-day nuiy be tm. <->! ton k to 
the initiative, guidance and encoura/om-.-nt of the Mrjji Govern • 
ment. Legislation was passed dealing with the formation of 
guilds and the establishment of new factories , l«n n! auihonin-t, 
were charged with police and sanitary in- p<- ?i- u duties in eon 
nection with factories 1 . Since, in the early days, domestic indu* 
tries were predominant , provision was made for grants »n aid . 
and the more costly machines, such as wat«*r looms and dyeing 
appliances, were loaned in large numbers to promote lor id enter 
prise. 

Roughly speaking the main industrial and cominen .-»*»! 
business of Japan was carried on by the State from the tune «<f thr 
Restoration to about 1883. The lark of e\j«*n>-n. <■ of the Japanese 
people led the Government to start and continue to manage the 
large factories until such time as the ordinary eitimi had ,<e.jnir*-d 
sufficient knowledge and ability in modern methods of business 
management to dispense with Government help. !! :!« . \ «*«>«! 

and other mines, shipbuilding yards, textile factories a. brd-ur 
silk, cotton, wool-spinning and weaving mills, paper mill* mid 
glass-works were mostly owned and managed directly by the 
Government, A beginning was made with the transfer of indus- 
trial undertakings to private ownership and management in 1*84, 
but such transfers were exceptional and the benrftriarie* con 
tinued to receive a State subvention while official win 

only withdrawn by degrees. It was not until 189& that the pace of 
the replacement of the State-owned factories by private . -nt- •> j.r | m- 
began to be accelerated, and, having been r:\ t *'• f u tt \ it i * r* t , II 

was very successful and industry soon made remarkable progre**. 
The way had been prepared for the change name year* before by 

^gM^rZTJL 1 ”'™* tlmm * hBU u •»**» *» 

was not ‘enacted* untn'l 91 l° r lH * '« •»*» 
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the enactment of the new Commercial Code (promulgated March 
1890 ) , the Banking Act (enforced July 1892) and the Stock 
Exchange Act (promulgated March 1892). Industries connected 
with war supplies had flourished during the Sino- Japanese War 
1894-1895, although Japanese industry in general was depressed 
owing to financial difficulties, scarcity of labour and disorganisa- 
tion of transport. After the conclusion of the Peace Treaty of 
Shimonoaeki 1 many new industries sprang up, and when the gold 
currency system was established in 1897, the post-war boom was 
at its height. The revision of the unequal treaties 3 took place at 
this time; Great Britain led the way in 1894 and other countries 
followed her example a year or so later. This boom was, as 
usual with post-war booms, followed by a slump in 1898 and a 
financial panic in 1901, but in a few years’ time business pros- 
perity was restored and industrial undertakings were working 
in normal conditions. 

The subsequent development of Japanese industry will he 
treated in the next chapter. Japan was to receive one more shock 
before entering on the period leading to its present development. 
This event was the war with Russia in 1904. The financial 
situation became critical and, except for those concerned with the 
manufacture of or contract for war supplies, the industries of the 
country were severely affected. The textile industry was espe- 
cially badly hit, hut the victory of Japan was followed by a phe- 
nomenal expansion in industry, commerce, trade and the volume 
of capital. 


* The terms of this Treaty included the payment to Inpan of a war 
indemnity of 200 million taels and the cession of Formosa and of the 
Liaotung peninsula. 

* A relic of the feudal Government which hud concluded them in 1868. 
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Development of industrial nf 

The first recorded large '•‘•at*- factory m Japan ,* »« *10*11 
spinning works* with 6,000 spmdh’s m*I up h> the frtithi bod m| 
S&tsuma in 1802, six years Indore tin* end uf tlir h-nd 1 p* n< d 
It was not long before the success of this rxpniiomii m-n^-d th»* 
interest of other enterprising people, mol similar uulh were 
established in various parts of the « .mnu v, m and around u^tbi 
in particular. Factories for silk reeling oum* n hub boo « 'm* 
was opened in the spring of 1870 by the feudal chief *4 Muy'b.mfo, 
another, started in the autumn of the Mime year h\ Nabrdnnoi. the 
old feudal lord of Saga* rmphord a hundred \%*<ik«uv mni * 
Swiss engineer was engaged to train tin* wmiem upet.doe^ In 
January 1871 , Mr, fehihei Furukawa started hi* irrUtu;; bnOn* 
in Tsukiji, Tokyo, Within a year the F remit *y*tr*m «4 fdatunn 
on French machines, was tried by a French at Tmtn*4;t 

in the prefecture of Gumma, and it is recorded that about that lone 
the Italian system of filature was installed by Zrmnike Him, .» ro ti 
lokyo merchant. These pioneer efforts served to ininwhn*- the 
new methods* and factories with Western miulnniH tprrnig op m 
Fukushima, Shinano and other prefectures 1 

The political transformation was tm«?..ubi> ■■!!> hmmnibb u* 
the spread of the factory system. When the Imjtcrbtl finvermmuit 
abolished ihe feudal elans and set up the pref.vtuit h- 1 . .[>' * > 
pension bonds were granted to the former vassals and retainer* «*f 
the feudal lords. The result was a sudden i«r reuse in capital 
available for investment in industry, and the pm«e**i f .n of thi* 


C osa (Enquiry into the Working CendHitirts of tVttwln ©jiersttv#* , pj» ft I 
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capital proved an irresistible temptation to engage in enterprises 
aiming at large-scale production in the place of the more laborious 
and less remunerative hand processes. Speculation was inevitable 
during this experimental stage, and many Samurai, ignorant of 
finance and untrained in business, failed in competition with the 
townsmen, who had long experience of trade and commerce. But 
the more far-sighted feudal lords and the Government itself did 
much to lessen the difficulties of the period of transition. Help 
was not confined to the cotton-spinning and silk-reeling indus- 
tries. The first hemp-spinning factory of modern type was started 
with State aid in 1886, in the. province of Omi ; and this 
experiment having shown that the industry was profitable, 
similar factories were soon established in Hokkaido, Osaka and 
elsewhere. 

The steady industrial development of Japan after the 
Restoration is shown by statistics of new factories and workshops 
opened year hv year and the number of workers employed. There 
has been some fluctuation, since some workshops have failed 
shortly after establishment or have carried on with less than five 
workers “. The net increase in the number of factories during the 
first thirty years after 1868 was roughly from 100 to 300 in a year. 
The numbers then rose steadily, and in 1907 the number of 
factories established during the year exceeded a thousand ; in 1917 
it was over two thousand and then the figures continued to rise 
until 1927, save for a temporary drop in 1925. In 1919 and 1920 
the boom which was expected after the Great War accounts for 
the steep rise in the numbers of factories started ; 1921 again 
shows the normal yearly increase over the 1918 figures. It is 
interesting to note that there were 2,362 factories or workshops in 
existence before 1868 which in 1927 were still working. The total 
number of factories at work in 1929 was 59,887. 

The new Japanese industries which have created the largest 
demand for labour are. those of an essentially foreign character or 
using purely Western methods. Railways, cotton spinning, 
paper, cement or glass manufacturing, sugar refining, ship- 
building, gas and electricity fall into this class; to some extent 


' Up to 1921 only factories employing five or more workers are inclu- 
ded in the figures (riven, and State-owned factories were excluded. From 
1921 workplaces omplovinir less than five workers are Included provided 
they used prime movers or were engaged in dangerous or unhealthy pro- 
cesses. a. Mf5 met ffyo or Factory Statistics for 1930, pp. 2-3. 
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also mining. It i» also thus*? industries which In'* pt ’*>'(« i th.- 
main stimulus for the < i< ■ v ; •] s j- • i.-* :-t i*f hanking mul >n»ui me* 
Next in importance come the in- *1 • - " mdustti*** whi* h have 
been rcnrga nisei to meet the demand »*f foreign m«ik« U *.m » ’•< .d»* 
unknown before 1808. I* or the pruducti > >n >4 i m silk. iM>i -.*? 
miscellaneous goods the former d«»m**slic m«-th>«b b.«vr bad to 
yield to the factory system; amt u« a rmiM-.pirm » «<( the- • It ng* a 
considerable demand for industrial labour Im* tn • u I < ti> the 
factory production of goods formerly mad** at hum- <■* >*n Un- 
increase and gradually swelling the number* *4 f.»* troy «..» k**r» 
Statistics of factories and of the number «4 w.-tkns tb« y 
employ show how rapidly the demand for lodo-ti i >! !.d -m !<•»- 
increased. For forty years there was almost um h« k< I *ip>n 
sion*; during the last four or five years tin- rate *r.-n»* i.< have 
slackened, but this may he accounted fo» by tin- g>mt;d trade 
depression. Apart from the steady growth <4 the demand * t 
industrial labour in Japan, table HI isee page ;’! *h.'.»s the pro 

ponderance of female labour! this i* due to the f 1. 1 th »t !< *td«* 
mills predominate among Japani^*- factories and that in th* t*wtde 
industries women and girls form some Hit per cent of th*- to* d 
number of workers employed. In studying the tab!*- it -le-uld 
be kept in mind that the Factory Act in it* am.-n t< d { n. * | * 

principally to factories employing ten or more worker** 

Nevertheless, the factory population of Japan t* gutter th .n 
is shown by table III, for workshops * ropl ■■yin • }>«-iw«--rn in** and 
nine operatives (other than members of the family > must ;*!>*» In- 
included. It was only in 1909 that reliable *t;«ti*hr* -4 -m h 
workshops or factories first became available If th. > »r»* 


1 Tapnnesc socks (tabi) for instance, former! v « hnoscwifr'* <*> >i,o 
tion, are now manufactured' on a large scale on the fa* tor* »»»!«*«» 

a Notwithstanding the financial and industrial crises in flfsim In law, 
1897* 1900* 1908, 1914, 1920, 1923 ami 1927, if. T " t* c^lb 
clt6 de la via fannumlcpw* at da ia polilhiw faimtmhitw «M mim pm tVwiv 
pie de Involution Japonals® da 1 m I 1920 darnt srs uppntU mm IV* « 
Rer’ , m Journal des MconomUtm, *»arf«, April mti W i Twmr §« 
Business Annals , New York, 1926 # pp, 241*380, 

* The amended Factory Act of 1123, which is «««* in tmx* «ppt»«« 

to factories (1) where tan or more operative’* mr tmnlmif 

or (2) where the work is of n dtanftvrouf naiura or mjmk.m to tumith 

regardless of the number of operatives in ftt^t mu | «***<„ 

th *i ntlm ^ er s factori ^ emptoytaff I than tan m 4,1 • but 

8 j ar \? er0Mft ov 'mhivdthv and WfWl by th* Vn * f% 
tarlnHifa. * and number of operative# m ?«tt , 

Dec mi p 0, 6°) 1 * * 4 * * * 8 woman mmkmn a ff*,f* Jib# 
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TABLE III. — NUMBERS OF FACTORIES EMPLOYING AT LEAST TEN OPER- 
ATIVES AND OF WORKPEOPLE CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SEX 1889-1930 1 


Year 

Factories 

Workers 

Total 

i 

1 Male 

Female 

1889 

! 787 

! 



1894 

5*985 


— 

— 

1899 

6*899 

423,171 

158,793 

264,378 

1904 

9,234 

526,215 

207,951 

318*264 

1999 

15*426 

692,221 

240,864 

451*357 

1914 

17*082 

853,964 

318,667 

535,297 

1915 

18,809 

910,799 

350,976 

559*823 

191(5 

19,299 

1,095,301 

458,632 

030,069 

1917 

20,965 

1,278,644 

566,642 1 

712*002 

1918 

22,391 

1,409,196 

646,115 

763,081 

1919 

23,831 

1 ,474,598 

650,678 

823,920 

1920 

15,395 

1,303,804 

570,435 

733,369 

1921 

25,363 

1 ,472,575 

647,809 

824,766 

1922 

23,273 

1,535,998 

725*348 

809,650 

1923 

24,427 

1,600,170 

731,019 

879,151 

1924 

24,979 

1,633,710 

750,849 

884,861 

1925 

25,235 

1,651,194 

740,154 

911,040 

1926 

25,432 

1,700,573 

770*308 

930,265 

1927 

27,787 

1,606,882 

692,453 

914,929 

1928 

28,798 

1,648,836 

725,864 

922,972 

1929 

30*560 

1,851,990 

861,175 

990,815 

1930 

30,843 | 

1,687,372 

806,921 

880,451 


i (‘ompilpt! from JWdd Titkti Vo ran (Summary of Labour Statiatir.n) , 102$) edition, supple- 
mented with hi'ijd kanioka A'enpd (Annual Heport, of Factory Inspection), 11)27, 11)28, 11)21) 
and liKtO clitmus, quoted In tt&dti Jihd ( Labour Gazette), Fob. 1021), Doc. 11)21) and Dee. 19*11. 
Factories employing tern than ten workers have been excluded, even if they are covered by the 
Factory Act for tire reason that they are engaged, in dangerous or unhygienic works. 


included in the totals, the number of factories in .1909 becomes 
82,000. while by 1980 it had reached close on 00,000. When the 
workers employed by them are included in the totals, it is seen 
that the expansion of the factory population in the twenty years 
1909-1928 was from 800,000 to 2,000,000 \ 

Table IV (see page 22) shows the place in Japanese industry 
of small factories employing only five to nine workers. In 1929 
they numbered over 33,000, or more than half — actually 55 per 
cent. — - of all Japanese factories. It is true that the workers 
employed in them represented in 1928 only 10 per cent, of the. total 
number of factory workers (see table V, page 23); but their rale 
in Japanese economy is an important one, and the question of 
their protection a matter of concern to the Government. 


The total factory population on 30 Tune 1931 was 2,082,363. 



NUMBER OF FACTORIES EMPLOYING AT LEAST FIVE OPERATIVES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THEIR SIZE 1909-1929 
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Though the growth of larger faetunrs cmp <vmg ,1 hundred 
or more operatives has been retarded in tin |m»l i> w vt.tr-, they 
tended to grow more rapidly both in number ami j-» *-| a:; n ; 
from 1,120 in 1909 they increased to 2. SCO in VJ'4* 
an increase from 3.5 per cent, to a per cent. «<f the total number of 
factories. 

Another indication of the tl v, l pm- of T ; m > industry 
isthe increase in the number of mine workers It has I wen sfi.*wn 
that in fifteen years (1899 to 1914 ) the total number ><f wurko-t* 
employed in Japanese mines more than doubled t fi -m 
119,000 to 294,000; and over the period of twenty year-, bKTd n,» 
1919, the number of mine- workers .pia.lnn-h-d being it '., mum m 
the latter year. The high figure for 1919 was, however, due to 
the exceptional economic conditions of the war year*, and from 
1919 to 1931 the numbers employed steadily declined to ;o| hint 


TABLE VI. NUMBER OF FACTOR It- $ t'TJl.IKJV. 1'IUMi MoVI H*> aM> ol 

factory operatives CLumvmx* AcammNt; to sex , H«hi 1929 • 


Date 

Number of factories ‘ 

Factories 

using 

prime 

movers 

Total 

number 

of 

factories 

Percentage i 
of factories * 
using 
prime 
movers j 

! 

1900 

2,388 

7,284 

32,78 

1904 

4,000 

9,234 

43,31 

1909 

9,155 

32,390 

28,26 

1914 

14,578 

31,859 

46.75 

1919 

28,947 

41,087 

0142 

1920 

30,128 

46,160 j 

65,28 

1921 

71,624 

87,772 : 

81*60 

1922 

33,660 

46,427 

ixm 

1923 

35,360 

47,780 

1$M 

1924 

37,141 

48,391 

78.03 

1925 

38,221 

40,161 

77,05 

1926 

41,614 

51,906 

79.97 

1927 

43,726 

1*3,080 

81,46 

19**8 

46,247 

65,048 

82,00 

1929 

48,822 

59,867 

81,62 


N Nr f *tf 0 $w t » l \ '« « {» 





IV 2 , #01 
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•>«» »*f 

Male 
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fr.ru 4 1 *» 
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3W>T r W 


m.' 

m t m 

310,2m 

^,sn 

n*'* ## 

307439 

493, m 


61 til 

383*067 



? It 

741403 

m w 1 

t.au.vpo 

M *>i? 

7.10*410 

wT«<9an : 

14 * 4 ;: r: 


167*346 

w$jm \ 



834,314 j 

msjm ; 
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04*^70 ‘ 
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«,im .1 
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60 . P er cenl - of factory workers. 

I his fell to 2,666 In 1929. 
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in 1931, which is near the 1899 figure 1 . The coal mines employ 
by far the greater part of this labour, and although there is now 
a marked tendency to use hydraulic power, the number of miners 
employed remained above the pre-war figure (187,000 in 1914, 
238,000 in 1928) until 1931, when, owing to the crisis, it fell to 
pre-war level. 

Table VI (see page 24) shows the growth in the number of 


TABLE VII. — VALUE OF FACTORY PRODUCTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 

TO INDUSTRY, 1909-1929 1 
(In 1,000 Yen) 


Year 

Textile 

Metal 

Machine 
and tool 

Ceramic 

Chemical 

Woodwork 

1909 

288.008 

17,070 

40,974 

24,728 

80,414 

19,931 

1914 

620,260 

47,004 

110,906 

34,309 

175,848 

27,943 

timi 

8,295,000 

338,248 

716,211 

175,433 

770,942 

157,953 

1920 

2,404,813 

321,235 

888,019 

188,074 

715,975 

103,591 

1921 

2,386,000 

250,099 

308,322 

148,621 

508,788 

i» ,82 1 

1922 

2, 181,227 

253,21*8 

545,447 

107,017 

572,135 

158,580 

1923 

2,588,778 

317,490 

392,005 

181,021 

073,255 

105,010 

1924 

2,925,284 

378,563 

447,490 

180,780 

729,221 

180,839 

1925 

3,213,299 

421,350 

458,309 

18 ,324 

757,352 

175,230 

185,313 

1026 

2,872, H 6 

4 i 7, 038 

538,917 

210,717 

813,403 

1927 

2,676,680 

467,123 

582,000 

192,012 

8 18,390 

187,259 

1026 

2,8*18,383 

514,802 

620,926 

203,102 

035,617 

193,549 

1029 

2,097,825 

689,505 

682,162 

210,801 

1,077,008 

194,389 

Percent a go 
in 1929 

38.8 o/o 

8.9 o /, 

8.8 o/ 0 

2,8 0/ 

13.9 o/o 

2.5 0/o 


| 



Hepalra 
of boats. 



Year S 

Printing 

Foods tuff 

Gas and 
electrical 

machines*, 
tools ; 

Miscellan- 

eous 

Total 





bleaching; 
dyeing, etc. 



1909 

i* 

15,098 

117,239 


8,263 

32,180 

780,517 

1014 

20,4 18 

219,939 

25,251 

35,803 

40,872 

i, 371,808 

1910 

60,248 

740,073 

06,649 

201,403 

201,876 

0,737,032 

1M0 

05,087 

787,080 

01,433 

108,435 

180,013 

0,037,705 

1921 

lOt ,722 

872,627 

45,374 

271,770 

201,457 

5,498,515 

i m 

00, 541 

8HH, *87 

43,907 

259,800 

233,593 

175,811 

5,043,321 

1923 

100,446 

938,315 

07,760 

231,661 

5,078,443 

1924 

140,658 

! 1,082,217 

100,020 

237,834 

200,500 ! 

0,021,500 

192ft 

103,733 

1,097,101 

108,21 1 

247,233 

204 ,2*i 0 

7,029 058 

1030 

m.m 

1,240,238 

150,016 

301,001 

*225,002 

7,134,707 

1997 

192.718? 

1,123,301 

149,276 

303,922 

224,045 

0,047,018 

nm 

184,035 

1,130,311 

172,010 

277,318 

251,708 ! 

7,377,954 

nm 

182,954 

M2 1,204 

50,003 

301,583 

2*16,740 

7,710,774 

Perce n fa fpe 
la IW0 

2,3 % 

14,5 «/ 0 

0.0 o/ 6 

s.a o i t 

' 

3,0 o/o 

100.0 0/o 


* Thu tfthto *haw» lift l»00G yen) the increase of the product!) of JftpMftNie factories ( w hero 
at lentil five opsrattm ire mgmed normally). ¥t<m this table not only can the Inmueo of 
tola! output of Japanese industry U> t nwd but th« rdathe importance Of various industries 
till ht fMVttpsrsd tGf A <7/0 Tfik«l Hyp for 1926-1930.) 


1 Cf. RMS Tdkei Ydran, 1931 edition, pp. 50-61, and RMS JihB, Sup. 
plement Sept. 1931, The exact figure on 30 June 1931 was 201,926. 
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factories using motive power in relation t< t !**• T»l.i! number of 
factories and the variations in the number .4 mm .uni women 
employed. In connection with these figure*, it i» Hdrrrding «... 
observe that from 1900 to 1928 there appeared t*. I*- »* »lmv u-n 
dency for the proportion of women to men ctis; 1 ■ ;.. . 1 i«* d**rrram 
as the use of motive power increased I hi* nnwemeiit w** m>t 
maintained in 1929, when the p« i mt.u • of women empl.wed 
(60.87 per cent.) was as high as in ItlOU. 

The progress of industrial button ran also hr iin .wnnl by the 
increase in the output of far lories, fu 1909 the total pro. in. t of 
Japanese factories was valued at some ?st»,uUtt,uuH y*o hut .a 
the end of 1929 it had attained 7,7 It't.und.iioo >m an in* i ease of 
almost ten times. As table VI! shows, this inn rase has not |«*ni 
even. There was a steep rise in the value as well o ut the .pmitUU 
of manufactured goods during ami imme.fi. i?*-K after the the, it 
War when — the supply from Europe hemp ••odd* n!* arrested 
markets in Asia, and to some extent elsewhere, were led to depend 
on the manufacturing capacity of Japan and other countries w hen* 
man-power had not been absorbed by the fighting force* I he 
post-war depression was at its worst in 1921, and ne.-e»sarily 
pressed most heavily on those industries which had undergone 
the most abnormal expansion*. A few industries cm aped the 
general fate; among these were the printing imd hooklnnding 
trades, ceramic manufacture and foodstuffs*, for the return t<> 
competition with European trade did not affect them appreciably 
The position as regards the volume of industrial . mp! .>m. :.t 
in Japan at the end of the period of development described in this 
chapter is shown by the statistics published by the bureau ..f 
Social Affairs" which issues twice yearly figures showing the 
number of workers in factories, mines, train p. .it and corn 


M rwi^ the metal Industry before the war pr*st«,.«| umter 

48,000,000 yen s worth of goods tmd nt the clime of the war the «.«lne 
of its production was 3.18,000,000 yen. From the lowest point r.f the limui. 
following the Armistice taso.ttio.noo yen in IWtl |.n»tu. li. ,, hurr-wd 
a = an J ‘ ' ,nt ‘i it reached 689,300, 000 yen at the end tif 10‘Al 
If n.e J^ !, T l,<lCtUr V ,f f<10 '' ! ' tnffs has never suffered any serinus wtlwrtt 
evmrt,wf h v decrea “ in production during the lust few year* h esreptnl 

ZS Ira fS I r ® mark, ! 1 i , y •»*«** The annual votin' of it* 
includes takj, later, Uqwnr, etc., solely for heme 

Slooo.ooo^en " ,n ° rd<>r to ,hat nt »mmmUng to 

for 30 P SnfiVV U |?r! ement t0 (labour Aonrttot. The figures 

months of 6 «t nntonvi DeC ‘ «PP*» • nsuslly In the number* of the f.”.* h,..* 
monins or September and March respectively, 
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munications, building, engineering, etc, 1 The figures for 1930 
and 1931 are reproduced in table VIII. 

The classification of occupations in these statistics may seem 
arbitrary, as a considerable number of industrial workers, if the 


TABLE VIII. NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, 1930-1931 1 


Industries 

mi 

UKIO 

h Factory workers : 

State or municipal 

factories : 



Men 

10l,77:i 

101,483 

Women 

25,331 

26,047 

Total 

127,104 

127,530 

Private factories : 



Men 

930,497 

975,705 

Women 

905,752 

987,381 

Total 

1,905,249 

1,963,086 

All factory workers : \ 

! 


Men ; 

1,041,270 

1,077,188 

Women ; 

! 991 ,083 

1,013,428 

Total 

2,032,353 

| 

2,090,616 

11. Mining workers 

i 


Men 

i 175,882 

203,427 

Women 

26,044 

44,774 

Total 

1 

201 ,926 

! 

248,201 

III. Transport and 

communication 

i 


Men 

479,532 

465,785 

Women 

52,261 

47,684 

Total 

1 531,793 

518,469 

IV. Casual workers : ? ! 

Men 

1,548,572 

1,493,333 

Women i 

444,792 

428,428 

Total 

1 ,903,304 

1,921,761 

Grand total 



Men 

3,215.256 

3,239,733 

Women 

1,514,18(1 

^34,314 

Am* n no ATE TOTAL 

4,729,436 

4,774,047 


• figure* for iltt Juno MM anil 1931, u putilUlwxt lu Nidi JIM, «upiA«mt>nl lor Sr,, I 1930 
mm! 1931. 

* *n» ii to %tm Hi'YttM who rttprwnt imsktUsd or labour in 

tn<l« try. ThtMr work ter th# Mftns employer may continue, foot their contract muM, be renewed 
daily ; m * rule tfct* is done terhully at tb$ end of earh day's work. 


1 Owing to ft. difference of sources these figures are not comparable 
with those given in the previous tables, which have been collected by the 
Department of Commerce and Industry. 
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word “industry" be used to cover all productive work, «|u not 
appear in the table; but it will be seen that most >4 the trades 
and occupations which have been affected by the spread *4 nidus 

trialism are included. 

It is with the conditions of labour of this mdu-ti i.d pr.pida 
tion of 3,200,000 men and I.btiiUh'o women that tins re pint i* 
principally concerned, but before pin. cr ’in..: to describe these 
conditions, some more detailed account must be given <>f the 

nomic structure of modern Japan. 



CHAPTER IV 

ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF MODERN JAPAN 


Raw Materials 

The development of Japanese industry is the more remarkable 
as Japan is not rich in natural resources and particularly in the 
raw materials of industry \ Many raw materials must therefore be 
imported ; in some eases the home supply just meets the demand; 
in a few exceptional eases there is a surplus for export. The 
situation regarding the supply of the principal raw materials will 
be discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Co coon, — Japan is completely independent as regards the 
supply of cocoon, only a small amount being imported from Shan- 
tung Indeed, the production of cocoon has been developed to 
such a point that Japan is the most important producer of cocoon 
and raw silk. In 1928, Japan's production of these goods 
amounted to 0L7 per cent, and 55.9 per cent, respectively of the 
total world production. Raw silk is hv far the most important 
single item of Japanese exports, representing an average of 37 per 
cent, of the total exports during 1927-1929. Its export value kept 
rising year by year till it amounted to over 781 million yen 
in I929V 

The importance of the export side of the cocoon-raising 
industry has not been without serious disadvantages. This para- 
doxical situation arises because cocoon raising is carried on exten- 
sively in the small, poor and widely scattered agricultural house- 
holds as a u subsidiary occupation ”, while as a matter of fact it is 

* Of, S, Hara&a : Labour Conditions in Japan. New York, Columbia 

University, 1938, 

* This fell suddenly to 416,647,000 yen in 1900. (Of. 60th Nihon Tetkokn 

T§kei Nenkan, p* 171 d 



the main source of their mon«> income. i'he att**»unt «»f rm uun 
supply therefore can hardly he regubh d rapidly enough In m«ct 
the fluctuations of the market. If raw silk were j i • .! f..r the 
home market wholly or mainly this situation would not unw*, hut 
since the principal markets are foreign there is finer • n,;.. ; li r, 
to buy up cocoon when there is an un> \pe -f--l denund for »ilk, 

while a slump 1 in the foreign market makes the pri.r of - n 

fall suddenly, causing no small amount of hardship to the agn 
cultural population and to the filatures also The fart that the 
supply of cocoon is independent of foreign countries ha* aho led 
to considerable speculation. 

There is another difficulty from which thi* iudu*ti> suffers. 
The process of raising cocoons is delicate and laborious ,uid does 
not lend itself to intense mechanisation. Scientific imprme 
merits have been progressively introduced and have rffected some 
saving of labour, but of all work which is on such a sc.de to hr of 
high economic importance this industry would seem to he and 
is likely to remain the least industrialised. Moreover, the process 
of work involved in reeling silk is of such n nature that it does 
not need, or cannot use, much machinery with the result that 
the establishments for silk reeling on a large factory hasi* are 
not compensated necessarily hy proportionate decrease id cost*. 
One of the consequences of this is that only » few large silk 
reeling factories have developed*, so that the hulk of the mitum's 
production still depends on the work done hy petty undertakings 
with but small capital to hack them. This means that the people 
carrying on these undertakings suffer severely when sudden flu* 
tuatiom take place in the silk market. Moreover, in the rase of 
small mills where undried “fresh” cocoon* are used for reeling 
silk, though at present such cases are rare, the worker* tend to In* 


1 As for Instance lately In the United State*, 

1 The mills having from 100 to 200 basins omijiW the formed fit! if nr 
U°n (35 per cent,,') In 1930 and it h twaHwd tint! tti«*f stir* 

backbone of this industry in Yanart. The adlrnnf# of r iMi * 

mill having from 100 to about 200 Is the most r*ro*inml** » *«! < f f t- ? r. unit 
The dimensions of silk reding mills in WM \*#r* m ft«lt*tw« 


Him 

than 10 bnulrm 
10 to 200 

300 to 900 „ , 

1,000 or nooro „ 


ttfttmtMr nf 

WvtalUlfthmritl* 

ms 

its 


Tot ill 3J|f> 


Gf. Nihon Keizai no Saikin Jiunen, p, M2, 
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overworked at the seasons when a large amount of work must he 
clone quickly to avoid the deterioration of the cocoon. It is by 
intense human labour that raw silk has attained the leading place 
in the export list. At one time the advent of artificial silk 
threatened the prospects of the silk industry but recent figures do 
not appear to justify the apprehension that rayon will take the 
place of real silk or even diminish materially the economic 
importance of the silk industry. The gradual expansion of the 
silk industry in China may possibly have some effect on the 
Japanese industry in the future. 

Cotton. — Very different is the position of the cotton 
industry. The cotton plant does not thrive on the soil of Japan 
and the native supply of raw cotton is totally inadequate to meet 
the demand. After the United States and Great Britain, Japan 
comes third among the cotton-consuming countries of the world ; 
the export of cotton goods form about 20 per cent, of the total 
Japanese exports 1 ; in 1930, therefore, 362,047,000 yen's worth of 
raw cotton 3 had to be imported, of which over 89 per cent, came 
from the United States of America and India. 

Coal. — Coal is mined in Japan in considerable quantities. 
'Flic annual production averaged 32,907,000 tons, valued at 
285,086,000 yen, during the five-year period ending 1929 3 , while 
the average value of the imports of coal was 33,506,000 yen 4 for 
the same five-year period and actually 34,204,000 yen in 1930. 
There is, however, a considerable amount of coal exported every 
year, and until a few years ago, the amount exported exceeded the 
amount imported by several millions of yen ; but since 1927 the 
situation has altered and the annual excess of imports is worth 
about 12 million yen in the past few years. Adding together the 


* In 1930, out of the total exports of 1,469,852,000 yen, cotton goods 
amounted to 298,200, UK) yen or 20.3 per cent, of all. 

* Since 1925, the import of raw cotton has decreased steadily from 

923,356,000 yen in 1925 to 725.930,000 yen in 1926; 624,031,000 yen in 

1927 ; 649,942,000 yen in 1928 ; 673,016,000 yen in 1929 and 862,047,000 yen 
in 1930, 

* Cf. mth Nihon Teikoku Tokei Nmhan , 1931, p. 116. 

4 Ibid,, p. 172, The imports and exports of coal from 1926 to 1930 


were i 

Ymr Import# Export# 

lf«fl . . * 2V»2P,W)0 Yrn S3, 201, POO yen 

am *7,im,ooo »* si ,002.000 „ 

i m . . a&,noH„ooo „ 

IMS , a«,07«,ae0 24,014,000 „ 

1B90 

um 54,204,000 2!,7Sa*i‘0O „ 
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value of the home production ami of = . ' '*'"«* tt will l» mi, 

that nearly 300 million yen's worth of coal »# v\uty 

in Japan. Praeliralh all the coal consumed m Japan >« • n uinni 
for industrial jiur|>tw>. Loll is used only to a s**i y small * 1 \ n ■ 1 1 1 
for heating purposes ; ns a rule JupnirS’ l»ou***« at»* hriit**d, if 
at all, by charcoal braziers. 

As regards the adequacy of coat j *■ ■ ?•.• '■> tu J*p.»u, sotne 
serious studies have already been made, and the opinion ha* been 
expressed by a Japanese writer ’ that the prodm n.it *>f * <*•>! would 
be found insufficient should the standard of H ung use and . >>,d 
consumed for heating the houses. The high pn. •• > .f . ( .d n .d-o 
a serious handicap to industry, being about double the pro v in the 
United Slates*. Difficulties of production and high height rates 
are stated to account for the price of coal 

Oil. — Every year there is an in-u.M- in • demand for ml Put 
it is not produced in sufficient <pi mtit > to meet the demand. 
The average annual production of p»4r> T mu during the five >« ar 
period ending 1929 was .2,901, linn hectolitre#, valued id H.lKi.miO 
yen. The amount produced has, however, be«n decreasing 
steadily in the last few years, with but a slight rise m Id.’ld, while 
the consumption has been increasing year by year. The value of 
imports of petroleum was over 34 million yen in 1929 and nearly 
40 million yen in 1930. 

Iron. — The domestic supply of iron also falls far short of 
the requisite amount. There are certain quantitii- of magnetite, 
hematite, etc., produced in Japan proper, and the total 2 -p. it 
have been estimated at roughly 123 million tons The amount of 
pig iron produced in the country, however, fails to satisfy the 
demand, although the home production of pig iron has keen 
considerably increased ; the average amount of pig iron pr.-dn. - ! 
annually during the past decade represented about &0 per cent 
of the national consumption. 

For steel materials already manufactured into iron sheets, 


1 Cf. S. Habada, op. eft,, p. SB, 

TftV * * ve I?« P l * c ® °f fftal 1 l(, r metric ton In Japan jf#*crs*»» far 
who* ’ «^ K ^° t0 A K0 r h , 0 ’. * nd TeltefmmiO In 1W* wm *| m yen. 

*7'^ Sm j n „ the , Unl ‘ ed States (average expert price of Mtutninmts 

Tri AMh S Mb® for ~i; fl ” af,!l an<J 4 23 dollar* fat *■**(• . muntrtes 

(Cf. 48th Nihon Teikoku Tokei Nenkan t 1829, p. 1M. »t>t t v ^ finer ,# 
Commehc®, Bureau OF Minks ; Coal tn wm, p. 471 ) 
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rods, bars, wires, etc,, the situation is somewhat different. Here 
again, the home production is far from adequate to meet the need 
for home consumption, but statistics show that both the propor- 
tion to the total consumption and the actual amount of these 
materials produced at home are increasing. Of course these partly 
manufactured goods are not strictly “ raw materials ”, but the 
figures are interesting as showing the decreasing dependence of 
Japan on foreign countries for her supplies. The proportion of 
home production to consumption of steel materials was as low 
as 86 per cent, in 1920, but in recent years this has risen to about 
65 per cent. 

The problem confronting Japanese industry as regards 
iron — as with coal — does not arise so much from a deficiency 
of deposits as from the cost of production. The cost is consi- 
derable, for Japan has no rich deposits concentrated in com- 
paratively few districts as in England or the United States, but a 
number of small deposits scattered all over the country, the 
quality of the ore not being particularly good. And the difficulty 
is increased by the high freight rates. 

Copper. — Before 1914 Japan was one of the world’s main 
copper-exporting countries, being second only to the Unted States. 
Since the war, however, the situation has altered. The opening 
up of new mines in South America and Africa, the copper 
exporter’s combine formed in the United States towards the end 
of 1926, followed by the general collapse in prices, have so lower- 
ed the price of copper that Japan’s copper industry has suffered 
severely. In 1928 Japan exported less copper than she imported 
from the United States, and was only the fourth copper-producing 
country 1 , producing only about 66,000 tons 2 . The value of the 
1928 exports was about 2,505,000 yen, while imports were of the 
value of 9,958,000 yen. The situation has, however, again 
improved, the imports falling to 3,574,000 yen In 1929 and 
620,000 yen in 1930, while the exports have risen to 7,409,000 yen 
in 1929 and 21,281,000 yen in 1930 s . 

Miscellaneous* — Such raw materials as wool, leather, hides, 
bones, etc., the products of animal husbandry, are almost wholly 


1 Chile and Africa produced more than Japan. 
f This rose to 69,400 tons in 1929, 

» 50th Mhm mkaku TBkei Nmkan , pp. 172-176, 
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lacking in Japan, The limited land area, «iariM'v *d pn*4i.rfr 
and indifference of fanners tn stock fanning mirk if pud/iMr «}mi 
J apan will remain dependent mi* mtirr M-yalnn ho i||«-, r 
products, 
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Japan produces flax, hemp, ramie, jute, etc., the annual 
value of which is about 10 million yen ; but the demand for these 
materials is about four times as large as the domestic supply, and 
the balance has to be imported from abroad. 

Shortage of Raw Materials and Foreign Trade. 

The influence of the shortage of raw materials on the eco- 
nomic structure of Japan is reflected in the statistics of foreign 
trade in two ways : the preponderance of raw materials among the 
imports and their comparative unimportance in the exports, and 
the adverse balance of trade. 


TADLR X. FOREIGN TRADE IN 1928-1929 1 


Claw* of commodities 

1928 | 

IVr 

Cftntagci| 

1929 | 

Prr- 

cvntopn 

| Exports (In i,000 Yen) 

I 




1. Food, drink and tobacco 

! 

131 .479 

6.7 

136,542 

6.4 

2. Textiles and materials for textile 





manufacture 

1,307,629 

66.5 

1,443,475 

67.3 

3. Iron and steel and manufactures 





thereof 

29,135 

1.5 

34.067 

1.6 

4. Fuel 

24,514 

1.2 

23,171 

1.1 

5. Building materials other than 





iron and steel 

24,850 

1.3 

30,321 

1.4 

6. Miscellaneous 

454,348 

22.8 

480,975 

22.2 

Total 

1,971,955 

100.0 ' 

2, 148, 55 f 

100.0 

J Imports (In 1,000 Yen) 




1. Food, drink and tobacco 

251,726 

11.2 

207,512 

| 9.5 

2. Textiles and materials for textile 




< 

, 

manufacture 

756,726 

34.9 

748,132 

34.3 

3. Iron and steel and manufactures 





thereof 

241,588 

11.1 

279,956 

12.8 

, 4, Fuel 

74,444 

3.4 

81,748 

3.7 

5. Building- materials other than 





iron and steel 

111,008 

5.1 

88,661 

4.1 

6. Miscellaneous 

760,823 

34.3 

810,148 

35.6 

Total 

2 1 96,31 5 

■ 10(M) 

■2.216,157 

100.0 


; Monthly Cirenlar, JW>. 
let in Ho. 3D of the 


TOO pp. 1017, quoted In Credit 
Inst Hu In of International Finance* 


* Mum *»nm < leant Kuan* 

Position of Japan (Rivittd), 

n oct mo, ft, is. 

In th* Hat of important material* imported In 1928 raw cotton led *tl othm with Urn 
fiifttrf of S4iM» 13,1100 yen (23 per followed by that of wool 111,836,000 yen ; lumber 

U 1,008,000 vet* ; um team c«k« 73,302,1)00 von ; wheat 67,787,000 yen ; ttutcar 6*1,950,000 yen ; 
iron filibsi 35,854, 000 yen ; »y$ Ihm u 49.681,000 yen and crude or heavy oil 45,163,000 yen. 
The Import of rife, »u!nhor!f arid, .unmonia, woollen yarn, coal and jxdr oleum, each 
amounted to from 30 to 40 million yen, 


Reference to table IX shows that, in 1930, 53.6 per cent, of 
the total imports were raw materials, while they formed only 



4,4 per cent, of the total export* Japan « i j- 1 1 ■ !'■, 

manufactured goods i« considerable ipundito* do l j* r < ms. 
of the total exports hut if the export* <•{ row unOrn.d* and par 
tially manufactured goods arc compare*! viith the uuport* <4 j}„. 
same classes, it will he wen that the import* .u* -till mu.ihU m 
excess of the exports, the imports hemp 70 p»*r » «uu ,,j„| 

the exports 40 per cent, In the ten years ending m !'..*;«> the xp.irt 
of raw materials never rose above 7. ’4 per cent of the total 
exports — with an average of ■’) 0 per cent for Uu ten sear 
period — but the import of raw material* averaged ,vj o p,-t rent 
of the total imports, with a maximum of ;»K jwr cent in J 

Incidentally, table IX illustrates the present mipuiUn of 
the export of partially manufactured or manufactured nrto 1» * , 
in 1930 they formed together 32,7 per rent of the total export*, 
while the imports of such articles amounted to only 31 s p, j . • nt 
of the total. If the percentages for manufactured foodstuff* and 
“other manufactures " are added, the figure* >m- om m- t« 
striking: manufactured articles form SUV 4 per cent . f the total 
exports, but only 36.6 per cent, of the total imp. u t- 1 he general 
nature of Japanese exports and imports is shown m table X 

The excess of visible imports over visible export* which >* 
shown by the two preceding tables is not very large, but it is 
important as a normal feature of Japan's foreign trade There 
have been fluctuations, as for example in 1926. when the .-* ,*** 
of imports fell to 67,000,(1(10 yen * ; hut the excess increased again 
in 1930. To counteract this adverse balance, resort ha* been hud 
to the now common device of intensive pr«,pao;*nd.i for the con 
sumption of home products in preference to foreign import* hut 
the fundamental causes ~~ the dependence on import* of raw 
materials and, to a lesser extent, of foodstuffs ami j .uti.lb. m »mi 
factured articles — still remain operative. 

Capital 

The Statistical Bureau of the Japanese Cabinet estimated the 
national wealth in 1924 at 102,342 million yen, or 1,733 yen per 


1,000, cwVnj"?®” tra<le 01 Iapm ln lU27 l ‘ w **» *• follow* cm 
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capita . The national income in 1925 was 13,382 million yen with 
the per capita income of 218 yen \ 

Statistics of capital investment show that on the eve of the 
Sino-Japanese war of 1894-1895 the total of nominal capital of 
companies amounted to 308 million yen. Since 1895, Japan's 
industrial capital has increased over a hundred times and her 
commercial capital more than fifty times ; in 1929 , the total capital 
was estimated at 13,790,758,000 yen. The bulk of the capital, 
44.7 per cent,, is now invested in manufacturing industries and 
mining ; commerce and banking account for 42.7 per cent, ; 
transport absorbs now less than one-tenth, and agriculture and 
fishing the remainder of the total capital investment. The num- 
ber of joint stock companies and partnerships of limited or un- 
limited liability increased from 4,133 before the above-named 
war to 46,692 in 1929 2 . 

While there has been a great increase in the number of small 
companies, capital has tended to be concentrated in a relatively 
small number of important companies 3 . The latest figures (for 
1929) show that the capital of 27,740 companies (59.4 per cent.) 
was not more than 50,000 yen, while that of only 733 companies 
(1.5 per cent.) exceeded 5,000,000 yen. It is significant that over 
9,000,000,000 yen or over 65 per cent, of Japanese capital is in- 
vested in 1.5 per cent, of the total number of companies, while 
only about 295,000,000 yen or 2.1 per cent, of capital is invested 
in nearly 60 per cent, of all the industrial and commercial com- 
panies of Japan 4 . Again, in 1929, over 83 per cent, of invested 
capital was under the control of companies with capital of a 
million yen or over, while less than 4 per cent, of the capital was 
at the disposal of those working on a capital of less than 
100,000 yen. These comparisons show the increasing difficulties 


1 The, income of the Japanese nation has increased as follows ; 


Year 

Income in million y<*n 

Index 

am 

IKW 

too 0 

t m 


W*U.O 

tm$ 

2,36fl 

1,012.2 

tm 

1.V1H2 

a; 7.11 .8 


a These figures are taken from Nihon Tcikokn Tohei Zcnsho t pp, 87* 
88, and 50th Nihon Teikoku TBkel Nenkan , p. 130. 

* This has had a repercussion on industrial conditions and relations 
(cl Part II, Chapter II). 

4 There has been a rapid decline of capital investment in the smaller 
companies in the last twenty years, and a corresponding rise in its 
importance in the big companies. 
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encountered by the tonal! comp.inic' us ■ v>*jih ihr lag 

companies 

Apart from share capital, Japanese tump.i»n«~. curpm 

ration bonds to finance new undertaking*. a m«*th.nl ,.f fimmei* 
which became genera) during and after the t neat W n The 
amount of outstanding interim! corporation bomb rvmiH 
2,508 million yen at t!ie end of 19<‘M there were, f*«r ui"tam » , 
930,5 million yen in electric and pa*, works, «• 1 S ituHn.n to rad 
ways and tramw ays. ;1<«7 million in uianufat tin mg industry, 
192 million in shipping and 'hipbuddin. ’ Hank bond* have 
also had an important share in the promotion of Industrie- tin y 
amounted to dose upon 2,27 } million yen at the end «.f to, in 

The hanks, and especially the Japan ImhMtial Hoik play 
an important part in financing new undertaking'' l he Japan 
Industrial Bank was established under the Japan Indu-ti i.tl Hank 
Act 5 and began business in April l!M>2 with the express object .4 
providing financial facilities for industrial enterprise* * 1 hr bank 

is authorised to issue bonds up to ten time* the amount of it* 
paid up capital (50,000, (Hid yen’*. It makes loans on the security 
of the actual factories, their laud or title deed* There are m 
addition (also established by legislation » the llyp’lb* Hank the 
Hokkaido Colonial Bank and agricultural am! rommeo >,d hanks 
in various prefectures. With the exception of the Hypothec Hank 
they were designer! mainly to support agriculture and commerce 
and do not mean so much to industry as docs the Japan Imho 
trial Bank. 

Communications 

Bailway and road transport. From the time that the br-i 
line was opened in 1872, between Tokyo and Yokohama, 
until 1907, the management of the railways was shared by the 
State and private companies. The State * took over the manage 
ment in 1907, and since then much prog re. » has been achieved 
and many improvements have been math* in regard to speed , t om 


puregded St. a? 3 mil- 


1 fn 1929 the reserve fund of the 40,692 enuiioi.'.r 
lion yen. 

5 Act No. 70 of 1900. 

„.,J, 1 1 ? duslrial J fi . n( !J u ; e itl ,,n P an In connection with marketing t* die- 
cussed n some detail by S. Haraoa, op. eft., pn 48 74. 

» " a, *way finance is not Included In the Budget nr other 8Ut«* 
tl l e Railway Act stipulate* that at! <*««!»»! «**t«.fidin>r,* for 
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fort and safety \ including some to compensate the handicap of 
the narrow gauge. In 1930 the total mileage of Japanese rail- 
ways was 12,813 miles, and the receipts from passengers and 
freight carried and from other sources amounted to C>12 million 
yen. Passenger rates are low, but freight rates are considered by 
some writers to be unduly high. 

As regards road services, there were, in 1980, 1,283 miles of 
electric tramways and 390 miles of horse-drawn or other tram- 
ways. In 1929, there were 45,855 passenger motor-cars and 
25,700 motor-lorries, while the number of rickshaw men (jin- 
rihi-sha) fell from 90,000 in 1923 to 38,000 in 1929. 

Shipping. — The Japanese have always been seafarers, and 
up to the seventeenth century Japanese vessels sailed the South 
Seas and along the south eastern Asiatic coast ; they even went 
as far afield as India 3 . Maritime expansion was, however, 
checked by the Shogunaic, which, fearing Jesuit penetration into 
the country, strictly prohibited the building of ships for ocean 
navigation, and was not renewed until the policy of seclusion 
was abandoned and the country re-opened after the Restoration. 
Since 1868, there Iras been rapid and continuous expansion and 
Japan is now one of the most important maritime countries 3 . 

The present development of Japanese shipping is the result 
of the policy of the Meiji Government which in the early 'seventies 
promulgated maritime laws and promoted the formation of ship- 
ping companies, preferring to put the merchant service into pri- 
vate hands under the protection of the State rather than to make 
it a State enterprise. In 1875 such vessels as the Government 
possessed were handed over to the Mitsubishi Company with an 


1 Automatic couplings have been adopted. 

2 Cf, V. Takkkohhi, op. ci t . , Vol. I, pp. 480-502. 

5 The total gross tonnage of vessels over 1 00 tons, including mechanic- 
ally propelled fishing vessels, of the countries of chief maritime importance 
is as follows : 


Country Number of ventwta Toimngp 

Cimit Britain .............. 8,238 20,438,000 

CnltMi Umm 3,330 1 1 ,3HB,(X)0 

Japan 2, (WO 4.317.000 

Omnany 2,107 4,220,000 

Norway 1,018 8,008,000 

Fr*ac* ................. 1,651 8,531,006 

Italy . ............ 1,380 3,331.000 

Nt Unirlami* 1,401 3,086,000 

1,417 1,624,1X16 

<3r«*c« 546 1,301,000 


Of, Lloyd 9 * Register of Shipping, 1.9504931 edition. 



annual subsidy for fifteen years of yn» I •* ?-'<■! «ul 

15,000 for the training of seitmrn ; I hr number >d - •'>■-:* ;<d 
vessel* was then only 149, wdh a b.-um,**- of «.w»» l »•»•••«■»» 
Nippon I nsert Kuishs * N. 1 . h • cuttie mi!" living in h v *-' by the 
amalgamation of the Mitsubishi f> ami a m,i * 

started shortly before. The 0*«f<4 .s'/mien h s K was 

organised in 1884 and the Asauo S:r . ; .;■■ l*»'j»aitMi» - ni Oder 
the Toyo Kisen — in 1887, Krtwrrn I8t»:t and |v.u.. «uh the 

stimulus of the Hino-JujiancM 1 war, the gr*»*s t<>uiutg* -4 •*>: 

shipping rose from 110,000 U* U70,(Kto .uni th** mtmb«*i <4 *lnp* 
increased from 080 to 899. In 1 Hilt* law* wrr *- « n -*« t* 4 *'■■* «•»»* our' 
age navigation as well as '-hiplmiMii; , a urw ltn« t<> 1 m*<}* 
was opened, and three important Irani IV ifi« line* I h* * baka- 
Bombay line, discontinued during tin* war with ‘ hunt »p 
resumed, and competition for the China trade h-4 m;4 lino t« 
amalgamate in 1907 as Nmhin hi*m htnxha t Japan ami ' tuna 
Steamship Company). 

After 1906 there was a further imp-it. n? petmd «d rvp;m*n<»i. 
ocean liners and cargo vessels began to he designed on 4 much 
larger scale than before, and the total tmmim** ud* >m • 4 fo nt 
something like 660,000 tons in 1900 to over l ouoooo torn 
During the world war, Japan was able to rnnrentr.it** *«n m> mio* 
of tonnage and succeeded in producing an m< r«-.p>»* «>f 70 jar 
cent, so that by the time the Peace Treaty was signed her gross 
tonnage was over 3 millions. The annual income from hi: : : ■ \ 
which now exceeds 4 million tons, ha* nvi -nth U -t> about 
120 million yen. 

Power Resources * 

Japan ranks high among countries having m abundant 
supply of water power*. The heavy rainfall, combined with the 
hilly character of the country, offer great :n!uut ;.;>*•*. for the 
use of hydraulic power. Roughly speak in; 1 , water power 
resources are distributed among the main Japaue»*> bland* m 
follows : the thirty-three rivers of Honshu art* capable of produt 
mg 9,600,000 horse power ; the seven rivers of Kyushu 877,000 ; 


... * P° wer obtained from coal and oil is examined above in connect inn 

with the supply of raw material*. 

m this respect the United States, Canada, Norway and Swltiwrhmrt 
,l™ re , a!>an ’ l),,t ,he relative amount of mijiiJv S* much Maher ir>r 
japan than for most other countries because of tier vm.dl land *»*, 
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while the three rivers each o! Hokkaido and Shikoku could supply 
496,000 and 296,000 respectively. It is estimated that the total 
amount of normal level water that can be put to economic use is 
approximately 13 1 million horse power 1 . So far only 3,586,000 
of this potential supply is actually generated (from 994 stations), 
while permission has already been obtained from the authorities 
to utilise a further 4,730,000 horse power as and when opportunity 
offers. Thus the amount of power under control represents only 
27 per cent, of the total resources. 

Until the last few years the progress of hydro-electric power 2 
was retarded by the difficult access to the water heads, which 
made the harnessing of the power an extremely expensive under- 
taking. But the increase of capital due to the running of Japa- 
nese industry at its full capacity during the war has made more 
rapid progress possible. The lucrative prospects attracted capital 
to the hydro-electric industry, and to-day more capital is invested 
in it than in any other Japanese industry ; the total sum in- 
vested amounted in 1929 to 2,387 million yen (in 493 companies) 
representing 32.5 per cent, of the entire capital invested in indus- 
trial enterprises. 

Lately there has been a marked tendency to concentrate the 
different companies under the control of a few combines. The 
Tokyo Electric Light Company has absorbed many other com- 
panies and is now the largest corporation of all undertakings in 
Japan, with a total paid-up capital of some 350 million yen. The 
Toho Electric Power Company of Tokyo and the Daido Denryoku 
of Osaka have taken in smaller companies and have now respec- 
tively a paid up capital of 130 and 113 million yen. The Osaka 
company is planning to supply Tokyo from its water head in 
Kiso, a distance of over 300 miles. 

By the appearance of these huge capitalistic combines in the 
electric industry, and the changes that electric power has brought 
about in the processes of manufacturing, transport, etc., Japan 


1 Hesearehes made by the Government in 1923 revealed that the total 
velum* of water power that can be developed from 2,822 heads existing 
in Japan proper h 0,4115,000 h.p. in drought, a maximum of 14,090,000 h.p. 
at normal level and a yearly average of 11,933,000 h.p. (Cl The Japan Year 
Book, 1930, p. 386,) 

a The first private electric company in Japan (generating power by 
coal) was formed In 1889, Canalisation work for conducting the water 
of Lake Biwa to Kyoto (completed in 1890) suggested the utility of water 
power. Up to then hydro-electricity was unknowr , but gradually hydraulic 
fiowcr has superseded coal for the generation of electricity, 
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seems to be entering on '* another stage «»f imiusti ml r*w..Iutum " 
The pace of mechanisation within the last twenty years ran l m 
measured by a study of table \I, whieh shows also to w hat ru*-nt 
the use of electric power spread during the (ire.it War , it »* the 
largest single item of all kinds of motive power now in u*». iU 
Japan although in actual amount of horse power u««-d tin- pro 
portion (45.5 per cent.) of the war period has • > ! : ?|% d« . hn,.,j 
in the last ten years. 


TABLE Xt. — MOTIVE I’OVVEB ISEII IN I i< JoHII >. I'.lirH !'f v "< 
(In l, rni Unne h<wer 


Kind of motive powor 

sw 

m i 

Steam engine - . 

m 

418 

Steam turbine. * 

m 

172 

Gas engine. . , 

12 

50 

Oilengine * . . 

7 

7 

Turbine water 
wheel .... 

58 

220 ' 

Peltoxi water 
wheel .... 

21 

04 

Japanese water 
wheel .... 

1 

Electric motor. . 

241 

347 

Total horse power 

755 

1,288 J 

Percent, of elec- 
tric motive po- 
wer to the total 

3221 * v 

27.0 % 

Factories : 

Number of facto- 
ries using mo- 
tive power , . 

9,155 

14,578 

Total number of 
factories . » . 

32,390 

31,859 


Percentage of fac- 
tories lining mo- 
tive power . . 28.3 % 45.7% 
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PART 11 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


CHAPTER I 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROBLEMS 
OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Influx of New Ideas 

In addition to features common to all industrial commu- 
nities, industrial relations in Japan present special problems 
which can only be understood in the light of the historical cir- 
cumstances in which Japanese industry has evolved. The out- 
standing characteristics of the early period of development were 
the influx of new ideas from the West, their clash with feudalistic 
traditions, and the rapid absorption of social doctrines and poli- 
tical ideals which were foreign and antagonistic to the feudalistic 
conception of old Japan 1 . Among these ideas none exercised 
a greater influence than that of the individual rights of man \ 

In the static feudal society under the Shogun the family was 
the unit, a rigid line was drawn between the noble and the 
plebeian, and lineage counted more than personality. Any 
commoner deemed to have insulted or injured the honour of a 
Samurai might be killed by him with impunity. Under the moral 
rule of the feudal age it was esteemed as a virtue for the common 


* A concise account of the influence of the new Western ideas on 
Japan in the Meiji era is found in Salkin no Shakal Undo , pp, 1-38. 

* The Japanese words Kenri for right and Gimu for duty or obligation 
with the full content of their Western equivalents had to be coined when 
the jurisprudence of the West was introduced into Japan, tip to then 
they did not exist in the Japanese vocabulary, 
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people to be content with their status; up to the ahohtmu <d <-l;i** 
distinctions no commoner might even have a rmtmtme 

When the words Henri and Gimu were first heard m the 
schools, at public meetings or in the Streets, they i . ,f; ! the new 
spirit of revolt against the repressive customs «f the old rcgum- 
the awakening to newly discovered ideals of freedom and demo 
cracy. A flood of unfamiliar aspirations had taken >•■■■ • -i of 
the popular mind; the change was as radical as it was sudden 
From the early ’seventh's, as the people t*e> ante tie i<- 
conscious of the idea of political freedom, their on-win-- demand 
was for the establishment of a representative national assembly 
and their favourite watchword was Min hen (the people - rights 
The change of spirit was revealed by the strange politn al jargon 
of the day, and also by the phenomenal sale of tramdatimn* of 
many Western books, dealing with the rights of the people 
During the ’seventies and early ’eighties, the political treatise-, of 
the forerunners of the French Revolution, such as Rou-.se. m m.l 
Montesquieu, were read with avidity by Jupitnevt - !o -lar K 
translation of the “Contra/, social" made a sensation by its p >pu 
larity. though it was translated not into Japanese hut »u t< * the 
more difficult Chinese. Throughout Japan the vu-bul philosophy 
of Spencer, Bentham and the two Mill* and utilitarian ecunomi* 
theories generally were eagerly studied, as were at a later j*enod, 
the revolutionary doctrines of Kropotkin, Bakunin, Mar\ and 
Lenin, in books or pamphlets surreptitiously obtained The 
publication of a complete translation of the Communist Matrife»!n 
and of articles commenting favourably on these revolutionary 
doctrines meant the imprisonment of the author* of the article* . 
but neither prison nor even capital punishment 1 * * * * effectively 
arrested the diffusion of these “ dangerous idea*"'. 

Once the people had secured some measure of political free 
dom, therefore, the new ideas from the West began to make their 
influence felt in the sphere of industrial relation*. 

In the early stages of industrial development , while large 
scale factories and vast dockyards were still unknown, the rel» 


1 Capital punishment may he inflicted under the revised Pnhlh two 

th0M wl \° » lteni Pl the overthrow of the hm-rial 

e f0r ,^ ample ' a hejnihlicsn or a Communist Party 

moderate 6 Sli?™ 01 Communism Syndicalism sod •omrttme* tmn 

“dan^rousideas^ l,lboond in the MeiJI era as Wim> m 
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tions between employer and worker were still largely of a feudal 
character. In the smaller workplaces, in particular, the spirit 
of paternalism prevailed and the employer for the most part 
selected and directed his workers himself. There was still dose 
personal touch and friendly co-operation, and organised disputes 
— even the word u strike n — were still unknown. 

The Sino-Japancse War of 1894-1895 was, however, followed 
by a period of rapid expansion in banking, shipping, ship- 
building, manufacturing and mining; a new factor was introduced 
into industrial life, i.e. a distinct class of wage earners. Although 
this was a period of national prosperity and millionaires multi- 
plied, heavier taxes and higher prices brought increased hard- 
ship for the poorer classes. The general tendency of the time was 
towards the widening of the social gap between the rich and 
poor 1 . The infiltration of the individualism of the West and the 
growth of a wage-earning class employed by capitalistic enter- 
prises led inevitably to sharp class divisions. The stage was set 
for the outbreak of labour disputes. 

The various economic and other factors which have condi- 
tioned the development of industrial relations in Japan may then 
be summed up as follows : 

(1) Western ideas (especially Socialistic doctrines) , elemen- 
tary education and urban concentration, which have 
facilitated the organisation of mass movements. 

(2) Capitalistic economy, which has brought into existence 
a large class of wage earners, and has led to the trans- 
formation of the old friendly relationship between the 
Oya-hata and his dei-shi (at once pupil and worker) into 
an impersonal relationship between the employer and 
employed — a relationship of rights and obligations. 

(3) The principle of free contract adopted by Japanese 
legislation early in the Moiji era, together with the con- 


* The Kokumin no To mo (People's Friend), an influential journal of 
this epoch, wrote In March JB97 in Us editorial column under the title 
* The Trend of the Social Problem ” m follows ; “ „ . . We now recognise 
that the facts before our eyes are paving tine way for the rise of social 
problems. Take for example the millionaires of to-day. Who among 
them Is not a trading man under Government patronage P Which one 
among them has not amassed his wealth by either direct or indirect sup- 
port of the Government? A policy of this sort is to enable the rich to 
create their fortune by lettering the masses with chains. The rich are 
growing richer, and the poor even poorer. w 
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centralion of capital in o-Ulv.-h few hand* turn* h-mied 
to keep conditions of labour on « 1 1 *«»d hum *hi« 

a deep social cleavage ha# resulted 


The “ Family System " on Trial 


It has already been mated that what i# known a* the " family 
system" is one of the most cli.michristi. tortutr* *.f Japanese 
society; the development of indu'tri.diMu ha** affected tin* social 
heritage of the feudal age perhaps more than »»»> other Since 
the adoption of the factory system many Japanese employer# have 
been actuated by the sincere belief that their relation* with their 
employees — however numerous these may he should he 
founded on the idea that they all form part of the » a me f.umlv ‘ 
Those who maintain this point of view think that 


in mmlmi 


industry the same relationship as existed in feudal times between 
the oya-kata and his men should continue, i.e employers should 
be moved in their treatment of their worker# by feeling# of affec- 
tion’, should protect their interests and look after their welfare 
It is upon this belief that a great ileal of their welfare work for 
the workers has been based, welfare work which take# the form, 
for instance, of granting allowances to worker# on to h ov or 
in cases of sickness, injury, marriage, childbirth, death, etc < hi 
the ground that these grants, which are important item# in their 
expenses of management, are made voluntarily under the family 
system without any legal requirement, some eiupb.yi-. contend 


that labour legislation is superfluous. Further, the opposition of 
the employers to the enactment of a trade union law wn# based 
on the argument that such legislation would tend to incite cla«* 
feeling and thus be detrimental to the precious tradition# of the 
family system. 

There are a number of signs, however, that the family #y#t rm 
is weakening. Probably the most important i# the proposal made 
by a Governmental Commission originally appointed in lb lb to 
revise the Civil Code. The revision proposer! by tin* f%i*mm*'d*»n 
which is still under discussion, is concerned with a number of 
sections hitherto regarded as provisions expressly inserted in the 


1 “ If such a relationship is established between the nnptayer and 

the employed, it is believed that the relations founded on right# and 
obligations m employment will at ones change to * feeling of kt««ht|>. 
based on humane sentiments, and all disputes will cease * (fkew* Brnmi : 
Nihon no Ttodo Mandat (The Labour Problem of tips p 1SI4IIS 
Onjo Shngi (literally u warm hca rt wit it** 1 * 
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Civil Code in order to safeguard the family system, arxd this 
created the impression that even the Governmental Commission 
considered it as obsolete and in need of a statutory revision \ The 
recent spread of unemployment has also given occasion for the 
adequacy of the family system to be questioned, for it is argued 
that if the system were operating satisfactorily , the suffering 
resulting from unemployment would he considerably mitigated. 
Lastly, although the fact that a strike has taken place in the 
works of a company where the application of the family system 
has been recognised as typical furnishes no conclusive proof of 
the breakdown of the system, it cannot be denied that this is a 
striking sign that it is now on its trial. 

In view of its importance, some further reference must be 
made to this strike. The firm concerned was the Kanegafuchi 
Spinning Company, the largest concern of its kind in Japan, 
employing 35,000 workers in thirty-six mills. The strike was 
caused by tl\e announcement of drastic cuts in the cost-of-living 
bonuses granted to the workers during the war. The importance 
of the strike was the greater in the public mind because the 
Company is an outstanding example of the application of the 
family system, especially in the dormitories which, in accordance 
with current practice, the management provides for the young 
women operatives. The Company provides facilities for educ- 
ation and recreation, has organised detailed measures for the 
safeguarding of the health of the workers, and makes allowances 
in case of illness, injury, invalidity or death according to a definite 


1 Cf. Dr. S. Mitjba : “ Nihon no Kazoku Seido to Minpo ” (The 
Japanese Family System and the Civil Code), an article published in 
Keizai JUrnso, Nov, and Dec. 3930., pp. 18-31 and 65-79 respectively. The 
writer points out the error of the popular conception, shows that the 
family system was limited to the classes of Samurai and the peers, and 
stresses the need of revising the law to suit changing social circumstances. 

More than twenty years ago, Mr. Bunji Suzuki pointed out what he 
considered to he the weaknesses of the family system : (i) The practice 
of the family system demands wisdom and high moral character in the 
employer, a combination of virtues which is rarely found. (ii) The 
family system may be practicable in separate and particular factories, but 
it cannot be universally applied, (in) The family system is apt to be 
despotic and paternalistic ; therefore Us maintenance is difficult when 
the workers become more educated, (Ivl The family system is incompa- 
tible in essence with the modern economic system of factory Industry, and 
SO' it becomes ineffective when economic crises break out. The writer 
further points out that the system can in no way take the place of either 
factory law or other social legislation and cannot replace trade unionism. 
A far wiser alternative would be to co-operate with sound workers" organisa- 
tions Instead of trying to combat them with the family system. 
(Cl B. Suwiu, op. dL t pp. 176-178.) 
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schedule 1 . It had always been thought that « *»nkt- w,»« imp»* 
sible in the mills of this Company, which ha- never n , 
trade unionism, and no labour dispute bad ; ;; I*ui 

recorded. 

Increase of Labour Disputes 5 

It is significant that the first recorded strike <d J •* ..-u- 
workers took place as the result <d a ehi-h of n Vt e-teni y -t' m rtf 
transport with a native trade. It occurred it* b nH *'* "hen the rick- 
shaw men of Tokyo rose in protest agnin-t the inti ••due tom «.f a 
tramway system in the city, they formed a union under tin* 
name Shakai To (literally “Rickshaw Men's Shirty”-, hut tin- 
strike was badly conducted — ■ it was indeed little nu>tr than a 
riot — and failed, resulting in the immediate collapse ,,f tin- 
union . Ten years elapsed before, in Jauu.uy lHD-’t, another strike 
broke out in the Tenman Spinning Mill at < ivakit 

No statistics of labour disputes are available until the year 
1897, but it may be assumed that, apart from these two -trike- , 
there were none of any importance During the latlei half of 
the year 1897, however, there were thirty-two case- of disputes 
involving 3,517 workers. Since then, statistics show that tin* 
number of workers involved in industrial disputes increased 
nearly every year, but that the number of strikes did not rise 

much until the Great War when the number suddenly doubled 

#■ 

in about a year and continued to increase in the f<d!<*« ino year-. 
The decennial period 1897-1908 may he considered as the 
first period of the development of industrial disputes in Japan 
During this period the number of labour disputes was eompiirn 
tively few, being less than twenty cases per annum except in 
1897 and 1898 when the effect of the upheaval of the war with 
China still remained ; 1898 was exceptional m it was in that year 
that a spectacular strike was carried out by the locomotive drivers 


It* GantUtuMim 


1 Cl. The Kanegafuchi Spinning Company Limited 
How it cares for its employees, pp. 1-102 

Kai ’ °P- cit < PP* 819-373 : Ktiun MtmuMtw* ; JtM« Mqi 

no Jissai Chil\iki (Practical Knowledge of Labour DhpuU-f , pp. Ml . 
Koichi HaseoaI a : Naigni ni okeru R8d5 Sdgl no I, md ilt.-lo " 

in o m a c,es ,-2 f - labour Disputes In Japan and Abroad* , puhiMtxxl 

m Shakai S^H ;u Jih5, Oct. 1930, pp. 3-8, * 

a occurred at the Takashima Coal Minna In Xpnhu m 

at a m ? Vl;f“ ent of .n lh , e and In 188» » 1.4 m,t took pine* 

relati-w'i^^r® -turmg mill in Yokohama, but these incident* w*M» of 

or lol ^ X -~Jil impor anre - They eoxM not *» rewrite*! m ret) 
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of the Nippon Railway Company, numbering about 400 men, 
who struck simultaneously at Uyeno (Tokyo), Utsunomiya, Sen- 
dai, Awomori, etc. Having previously arranged a secret code 
among the strikers at the main stations, they communicated with 
one another by telegram. The north-eastern railway system, 
covering a distance of over 500 miles, was completely paralysed, 
and trains on some other lines were stopped suddenly at certain 
fixed hours by men who wished to show their sympathy with 
the strikers. A feature of the strike was the strict discipline 
maintained among the strikers, who were led by a few pro- 
minent Socialists such as Sen Katayamah It is noteworthy that 
about this time interest in both Socialism and in the movement 
to form trade unions was awakened among intellectuals a , but 
apart from the successfully organised railway strike, labour dis- 
putes of this period were still unorganised and of little impor- 
tance. After 1900, militant labour movements ceased for some 
years as a result of the application of the Public Peace Police 
Act which repressed agitation in labour disputes. There were 
only six strikes, involving not more than 879 men, in 1904, the 
year of the Russo-Japanese War. The total number of industrial 
disputes in the ten-year period was only 164, involving 29,488 
workers. 

During the second period (1907-1919), though there were 
some fluctuations, Japan enjoyed unprecedented prosperity, and 
from 1915 to 1919 especially her industries were abnormally busy 
owing to the complete absence of European competition. Social 
movements developed, and labour disputes were of a more orga- 
nised character. This period began with strikes at the Ashio 
Copper and the Besshi Silver Mines in 1907, in which the troops 
finally intervened to suppress violence. In 1907 there were in all 
fifty-seven strikes with 9,855 participants; the highest figures 
recorded in the Meiji era. The next big strike was that on the 
Tokyo tramways (end of 1911 to beginning of 1912), when the 
transport system of the city was stopped for several days during 
the busiest season at the end of the year. On the whole, however, 
industrial relations remained comparatively good after the excep- 
tional year of 1907 until the abnormal situation produced by the 
Great War. 

1 Cf, Sen Katayama : The Labour Movement in Japan (in English), 
pp. 40-42. 

8 The expression Domei Hiko (literally : 41 concerted cassation of 
work ”) then 'began to be used generally, but in still more common use 
was the word Suiaraihi which is the Japanese pronunciation of the English 
word u strike 
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From about 1911 ami 1912, wimi the tfeip rm p»**rd to the 
new Taislio era, a change jr.idunlty ram** niwmi, if w.,* tin n 
(hat the Yum Kai, and other early trade imimn <4 tin- mmS* ut 
type began to build up their organisations 8 In 1912 thr imrn 
her of cases of labour disputes as well as thr mimk r *4 parti. i 
pants suddenly doubled. Although 1914, the first year .4 the lirr.it 
War, was a year of economic doprc-Mt-n. tin* continuation . 4 ho*, 
tilities in Europe brought a period of j«i< *-| <-id\ to Japan . win. h 
although of short duration radically altered her industrial *itu.i 
tion. But the sudden expansion <4 industrial enterprises. ih<* 
concentration of workers in manufacturing centre*, mu I the loss 
of economic equilibrium in wages and cost of living m- a derated 
the increase of strikes; in 191b there were ItiH strikes. 398 m 
1917 , 417 in 1918. Disputes arising from the demand for higher 
wages rose from 71 (or 06 per cent.) in Hilt* to dm < 7b per t ent 
in 1917 , and 340 (82 per cent.) in 1918. The record year was 19 Up 
with no fewer than 497 strikes, involving {*3,137 worker* 
Disputes became epidemic, and in this year the historic strike at 
the Kawasaki Shipbuilding Yards in Kobe took place in voicing 
over 15,000 workers; for the first time at* canny was pm. tied a* 
part of strike tactics. The famous social reformer t'oytduko 
Kagawa was among the leaders of the *trik* \ who wrrr 
and imprisoned. The strike was significant not only for it* *w 
hut for the results it obtained; for the first time a limitation of 
hours of work to eight in the day was achieved in Japan An 
other result was that ca’ canny methods were adopted in twenty 
three other disputes in the same year. 

Ihe International Labour Drgaim.atu.ii had .onstderalde 
influence on the Japanese situation - particularly in that event- 
ful year of 1919 , The demand for an eight hour day made by the 
Fuai Kai at its annual congress of that year was influenced by the 
presence of this question on the agenda of the International 
Labour Conference held at Washington. At the same tune the 
success of the strike at the Kawasaki Shipbuilding Yards in 
obtaining the eight-hour day was an object lesson to other Japan- 
ese emp oyers and workers. Ihe rapid spread of trade union* 
was opposed by employers, who either discharged or refused to 
emp oy mem eis of unions. Consequently many strikes *nw 


1 Of. below, p, 91, 
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from the workers' demands for “ the freedom or recognition ol 
trade unions”, for “ collective bargaining ", etc. \ 

The third period (1920-1930) began with an acute financial 
crisis, but the development of the labour movement continued 
steadily. Labour disputes began to be conducted in a more sys- 
tematic and organised manner; the strikers showed more disci- 
pline and the strikes ceased to be mere sporadic and violent 
uprisings leading to illegal acts. The largest strikes in Japanese 
history took place in this period, and the number of labour dis- 
putes has increased year by year. 

In the spring of 1920 a panic overtook Japan. Factory after 
factory was closed down in the acute depression that followed the 
war, and for the first time unemployment became a grave social 
problem. It resulted from this situation that, although strikes 
decreased in number, any strike that broke out was serious for it 
was a part of organised warfare, with carefully planned tactics 
and a “technique ” of its own. 

In the great strike at the Yawata State Iron Foundry in 1920 
the strikers let out the fire of the smelting furnaces. Strikes of 
no less gravity than this occurred in other important under- 
takings such as the Ashio Copper Mines, Sumitomo Copper 
Works, Fujinagata Shipbuilding Yards in Osaka, and the Kawa- 
saki and Mitsubishi Shipbuilding Yards in Kobe. 

The disastrous earthquake of 1923 was a turning point of the 
labour movement in Japan. About this time Japanese trade 
unions adopted a more practical policy, and violent and reckless 
methods were less frequently employed. Moderation began to be 
the keynote in strikes and in the workers’ tactics generally This 
was shown in the disputes of this time, among which the most 
notable were those at the Electric Bureau of Osaka in 1924, the 
Besshi Copper Mines in 1925, the Hamamatsu Musical Instrument 
Factory in 1926, the Noda Shoyu Manufacturing Company in 
1927. The last mentioned continued for more than seven months 
(from September 1927 until April 1928); finally it was amicably 
settled by the mediation of the Kyocho Kai \ This strike was one 

1 As the methods used in conducting disputes were copied from 
Western countries, the terminology employed in conducting the strikes 
was still new to the workers. At a certain shipbuilding yard, the 
workers* demands included the item of u recognition of the right of 
Dantci KosM ”, which means collective bargaining. The employer asked 
a member of the committee of the strikers the meaning of the new word. 
The latter, not knowing what to say, replied : u I will reply to-morrow 
after consulting the committee w . 

% Gt below, p. 13L 
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of the biggest ami longest ever !>•;= < T and she lm« t.» the 
Company was estimated as tximidcrahly cvrcdiug « imih.m 
while the expense to the General Federation of lab. mi ansmmted 
to more than a 100,000 yen. 

In 1928 there was a yet mure serum* strike ,d w.»im*n umlri 
the leadership of Kunitaro Hamada. President *»f ii,« Japan S*>.» 
men’s Union. In all important ports and harhmu , the wwi-. 
of companies which had not concluded an agreement wit}* t!„ 
Union on hours, wages and other rmnHtitni* »»! work of their 
seamen 1 were unable to go to sea k* a remit, the Japan Sea 
men’s Union was able to sign the first mimmum wage agreement 
recorded in Japan. Two years later there wit* the *li ik, in the 
mills of the Kanegafuchi Cotton Spinning Company to whidt 
reference has been made above in connection wit!* the " family 
system ” . 

This survey of the larger strikes of the last ten ye n* mggest* 
the increasing tension of industrial relations m Japan The 
change is even more dearly shown by the statistic* » f labour 
disputes in the last decade. Leaving aside the * v ■ pf;..u ! boom 
years, 1917-1919, when disputes were f p<-. iaIK inimermi*. .end 
the years of depression and national disaster, 1920 and 192:4, ( t 
can be said that the figures show a constant upward t- si l ur> 
the curve has risen acutely in the last few year* with 571 dispute- 
involving 77,281 workers in 1929, and with 1HH*. dispute* mv«»l 
ving 81,329 workers in 1930. 


TABLE xn INCIU4A8K OF I.AIMUUl Olsl -1 in. 1919 1930 
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Number of rum* 

1919 

497 

1920 

282 

1921 

246 

1922 

250 

1923 

270 

1924 

333 

1925 

292 

1926 

469 

1927 

383 

1928 

393 

1929 

571 

1930 

906 
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Nature of Labour Disputes 1 

Another characteristic of industrial relations in Japan during 
the last ten or twelve years has been the decrease in the number 
of disputes settled by compromise. In 1919, when the total 
number of disputes was very high, the number which ended in 
strikes or lock-outs amounted to only 21 per cent, of the whole ; 
in 1930, however, they rose to nearly 40 per cent. There has also 
been an increase in the number of lock-outs : official figures show 
that while in 1927 there were 20 lock-outs with 809 workers con- 
cerned, there were 28 lock-outs in 1929 involving 5,215 workers. 
In 1930, the number of lock-outs rose to 90, involving as many 
as 7,112 workers. 


TABLE XIII. LABOUR DISPUTES ENDING IN STRIKES, LOCK-OUTS OR 

CA - CANNY, AND OTHERS ENDING WITH COMPROMISE, 1919-1930 1 



Disputes ending in strikes 

Disputes ending with comprom 


lock-outs or ca* canny 










Number of cases 

Percentage 

Number of cases J 

Percentage 

1919 

! 

497 

21 

1 ,891 

79 

1920 

282 

26 

787 

74 

1921 

246 

27 

650 

73 

1922 

250 

43 

334 

57 

1923 

270 

42 

377 

58 

1924 

333 

37 

600 

63 

1925 

293 

35 

523 

65 

1926 

295 

39 

765 

61 

1927 

383 

32 

819 

68 

1928 

I 393 

39 

629 

61 

1929 

1 571 

40 

844 

00 

1930 

; 906 

39 

1,383 

01 


l ftoitu Jilin, May liKM, pp. IH 10 


A further feature of industrial disputes in Japan is that up 
to the present the average number of workers affected in each 
case has been comparatively small. The explanation is that most 
strikes, lock-outs and cases of ea’ canny have been confined to 
a particular factory, workshop or mine. Disputes in which the 
workers of a number of factories or mines act together, either in 


1 Free use has been made of an article already cited, written by 
Mr. K. Hasegawa, an official in the Bureau of Social Affairs, dealing with 
labour disputes. 
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pursuance of a common object or out of with Un- 

workers mainly concerned, arc still , ..mpm-M; t> rare lh»* 
Tokyo newspaper printing operatives strike in VJl'J in whirl, 
moat of the printing offices of new «•{*.» per- of the city were in- 
volved, the Kobe dockers' strike of UK! I, m whirl, the duck- 
yards of Kawasaki and three com paid*** under the u < siu nt 
of the Mitsui firm joined, and the seamen h -trike of l’«H 
already mentioned are outstanding maniple* of sympathetic 
strikes. 

Such strikes are, however, exceptional, and the highest aver 
age number of workers involved in disputes wa» n-,u h« d wit!, 
the figure of 237 in 1921, while it was n« low as 1M» in 11*2* Sin. e 
about 1920, petty disputes affecting fifty or fewer workers have 
much increased in number; on the other hand, strike* involving 
500 or more workers have hardly increased at ,.11 1 he small 

scale of disputes is, of course 1 , attributable in some degree to the 
large number of small undertakings in Japanese industry and 
also to the limited membership of the trade unions involved in 
these disputes. But it is also due to the fuel that small scale fsn 
tories have been hit more severely than larger .me* in period* 
of depression, and have therefore been involved more readily m 
disputes. Owing to want of resources and economic power 
of resistance, they have berm the first to try to reduce costs by 
wage-cuts, wholesale discharge or workers or withholding of 
wages. 
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Small disputes do not as a rule arouse much public attention , 
but their results are often particularly deplorable. The small 
employer may be ruined as well as the workers concerned. Big 
strikes, such as that of 1921 in the Kawasaki Shipbuilding Yards, 
cause grave social unrest and damage, but they are fortunately 
rare. For example, during the past decade there were only eight 
disputes which involved 5,000 or more workers 1 . The fre- 
quency of the smaller strikes has, therefore, most bearing on the 
industrial situation of Japan. 

There has also been a marked tendency in recent years for 
industrial disputes to last longer than formerly. In 1919, which, 
as has been seen, was a freak year as regards the total number 
of disputes, 488 disputes (98 per cent.) were settled in less than 
ten days, while 363 disputes did not last more than three days. 
In 1929, however, 202 cases (35 per cent.) lasted for more than 
eleven days, and 56 for more than a month; this indicated a radi- 
cal change in the situation. Figures for the whole period 1919- 
1929 are given in the following table: 


TABLE XV. DURATION OF LABOUR DISPUTES, 1919-1929 1 


i 

Year j 

i 

! 

3 days 

; or less j 

•1-10 days 

It -30 days 

31 days or more 

Number 
of case** 

Worker** 

Involved 

Number 
of cases 

Workers 

involved 

Number 
of cases 

Workers 

involved 

Number 
of cases 

Workers 

Involved 

1019 1 

363 

34,057 

125 

25,40f 

9 

3,679 



1920 ! 

167 1 

12,938 

82 

15,202 

33 

i 8,231 

— 

— 

1921 i 

138 i 

11,365 

74 

12,936 

42 ! 

33,719 

— 

— 

1922 ! 

i 118 

11,407 

90 

13,056 

34 

13,014 

8 

4,026 

1923 1 

i 118 

9,701 

85 

14,180 

52 

9,314 

13 

3,029 

1924 I 

1 133 

13,396 

112 

20,718 

77 

16,510 

11 

3,902 

1923 

122 

14,835 

96 

9,793 

67 

15,335 

8 

779 

1926 

149 | 

| 30,580 

184 

20,107 

100 

9,145 

60 

20,496 

1927 

144 

9,369 

118 

10,098 

68 

9,162 

46 

15,592 

1928 

159 

17,969 

135 

16,638 

71 

6,488 

25 ! 

4,972 

1829 

166 

i 28,897 | 

197 

20,724 

146 

16,010 

56 : 

10,141 


* k Ha$m;awa, op. cit., p, 14 . Neither the numtxir of dispute nor the number of worker* 
iuvuhd corresponds to the totals for most years because almost every year there are a certain 
number of disputes which have been reported at the outbreak but died out quietly leaving 
no trace, 


1 The disputes involving 5,000 or more workers were as follows : 
1921, 2 ; 1924, 1 ; 1926, 2 ; 1928, 1 ; 1929, 2. 
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To estimate the economic loss eauM-d by mdu*truil dr- pute* 
it is important to know their duration in man .lav* l h. follow 
ing table gives figures for the period I9!i4 to Iteio 
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Year 

Number of raise* 

\ *ff*te**'4 


1924 

333 


.!<U 

1925 

293 

■ tu,M2 

1926 

495 

t 97,224 

* /»* , 

1927 

383 

49,1m 2 

4 , 4 V V, 3.%/ 

1928 

m 

43,237 

.m f iS it 

1929 

m 

71/284 


1930 

m 

| 84,329 

4 ,hM*3»74 


1 Rotlo Jiho, May 1931, $*. S3. 


As regards the immediate causes of strikes, lock outs and 
organised ca’ canny in Japan, it is m-u.ially true t«< say that they 
are economic rather than political. At the bottom of most mdns 
trial disputes are to be found question:- of wages, hour* of work 
rights of association, discharge allowances. * t. 

Wapes. — Year after year the wages question account* for a 
large number of disputes. In Will, as many an «HKt disputes 
(80 per cent.) arose out of the workers' demand for higher wag**:*. 
This proportion was, however, very exceptional, and the mnnlter 
of disputes caused by demands for higher wages «*n the part of 
the workers decreased steadily after 1919 until, in luvu it had 
fallen to 91, or only 16 per cent, of all the dispute* m that year 
Moreover, of the 91 cases classified roughly its disputes, arising 
from a demand for higher wages, there were only 44 c mm m 
which actual increases of pay were claimed. The rmt had differ 
ent causes, such as demands to restore it formal normal wage 
scale which had been temporarily lowered, claims for the extra 
allowances in the busy season, which it is usual to make hut 
which the employer had discontinued, demand* for a higher 
piece-work rate when the amount of work offered under a new 
contract had been suddenly diminished. 

On the other hand, as the economic depression deepened, 
opposition to the reduction of wages became more and more * 
cause of industrial disputes. Whereas in 1919 there were only 
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17 cases (3 per cent, of all disputes) arising from this cause, in 
1929 the number increased to 129 cases (22 per cent.). It is also 
significant that in 1929 there were as many as 53 disputes ori- 
ginating from claims for payment of wages due. Statistics further 
show that a certain number of disputes arise every year on the 
question of the methods of wage payment. 

Action on the part of the workers to maintain or even 
increase rates of wages should not be interpreted as meaning that 
Japanese workers have shown any signs of abandoning the tradi- 
tional virtue of moderation in their material demands. Indeed, 
there have been particular instances of offers on the part of the 
workers to work for less wages than they had been receiving — no 
doubt a survival of the feudal spirit in Japanese industry — 
when the management of an undertaking has been in difficulties 
owing to the economic depression \ In almost all cases, there- 
fore, wages disputes arise from the pressure of hard economic 
facts. 

Hours of work. — In the early days of industrial develop- 
ment the Japanese worker was little interested in the question of 
working hours; the Western conception of time in relation to 
work was wholly strange to him. But by 1919 industrial evolu- 
tion had begun to prepare the Japanese worker for the idea of an 
eight-hour day as a world standard, an ideal which was brought 
more than ever before to public notice by its inclusion in Part. 
XIII of the Peace Treaties and by the discussions at the Washing- 
ton Conference. The great strike of 1919 in the Kawasaki Dock- 
yards led to the adoption of the eight-hour day, and from that 
time strikes demanding a shorter working day (of ten, nine or 
eight hours) broke out in various parts of Japan. 


1 For example, In May 1922 some 400 workers employed at a Hama- 
matsu dye factory, which was in financial difficulties, presented to the 
management a unanimous proposal that their wages should he reduced 
by 10 per cent., and shortly afterwards 300 operatives of the Tenryugnwa 
Lumber Mill made a similar offer. In June of the same year, some 
1,200 workers of the Japan Musical Instrument Manufacturing Company 
( Nihon Gakki Kaisha) of Hamamatsu volunteered to work an extra hour 
overtime without pay in order to assist the Company to recover from 
two fires at their works, and a few months later the workers at a safe 
factory of Olani in Kyoto, a paper mill In Kobe, and also at an iron 
works near Nagoya voluntarily offered to accept a wage decrease of from 
10 to 20 per cent. In another case the workers at a certain knitting works 
in Nagoya made a proposal to accept a 10 per cent, reduction, but with a 
view to forestalling the company's announcement of a cut of 20 per cent. 
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In the first instance, however, the idea of the eight hour day 
meant to Japanese workers not so imirh the -drift limitation of 
hours of work to eight in the day as eight hours „»* the turns of 
wage calculation. Agitation for actual limitation of working 
hours, moreover, diminished gradually as the effects of the 
financial depression began to bear more heavily on 
industry. No doubt owing to the fear of reduced earning*, there 
was opposition in some cases to the institution of .Sunday rent or 
weekly rest days instead of the one or two rest days a month which 
had hitherto been the rule. In other eases, worker* <»pj». ... d redm 
tions of hours because they would involve reductions of wage*. 
In February 1922, for example, the dockers uf Yokohama *hjc. ted 
to the shortening of working hours, demanding on the r.mlniry 
that regular hours should he worked every day except on Sunday s 
and national holidays. In July of the same year, when the 
shortening of working hours, accompanied by a i eduction in 
wages, was proposed at a rubber works in Kobe, « dispute 
occurred. The considerations, no doubt, explain why, whereas 
there were 20 disputes arising from demands for a -huti.-r 
working day in 1922, the number in 19251 was only in, or 2 per 
cent, of the total number of disputes 

Collective bargaining and the right of ussnemfum Since 
April 1921, when the mining workers at the A shin (foppt-t Mines 
struck, claiming among other things the right of collective bar 
gaining, this demand has constantly been put forward by the 
workers. In May, the month following the Copper Mines strike, 
another dispute was based on an identical claim, this time by the 
electricians in Osaka. The question was also the chief cause of 
forty other disputes in the same year; in 1921, indeed, the que* 
tion of collective bargaining seemed to lie the "form ring point " 
of labour disputes. 

A Japanese writer > has pointed out that this vumu firanf 
since it was a sign of an important new tendency of the Japanese 
trade union movement. At the outset when the miners of Ashio 
and the electricians of Osaka demanded the right of collective 
argaining, even their leaders did not seem to have a very dear 
i ea o w at it implied. Hitherto in Japanese industries wage 
a D reements and in point of fact practically a!! labour agree* 


‘ Em Yatoi : RddS Und5 no Kmkyu (Study of the Utmir Movement). 
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meats — had generally been made individually, and but seldom 
collectively* The demand for the right of collective bargaining 
was therefore destined to bring about important changes. 

In the second half of the same year, 1921, the question of 
the institution of works councils or shop committees attracted 
attention; it would seem that the Whitley Councils set up in 
England and somewhat similar schemes tried elsewhere during 
and after the Great War indirectly influenced the demand for 
works committees in Japan. During a strike at a big shipbuild- 
ing yard in Kobe the mediator suggested, and the workers 
accepted, the institution of a works committee in connection with 
their demand for the right to collective bargaining, but the em- 
ployers refused to agree. Although the proposal was not carried 
out it had a remarkable effect, being followed by some twenty- 
five disputes on the question of works committees. In Osaka 
alone, twelve factories, with approximately 15,000 workers, 
demanded that shop committees or something similar should be 
set up. The lack of a clear understanding of what shop com- 
mittees really were and the scope of their action, combined with 
the difference of conception between employer and workers, soon 
led, however, to confusion. The results achieved were largely 
disappointing to the workers, because the councils subsequently 
set up were generally charged with advising on the promotion of 
the interests of the undertaking as well as on welfare matters; 
moreover, decisions of these councils had no binding force— only 
“ moral value ”, 

“Open recognition ” of trade unionism has also occasionally 
been demanded, though mainly with the object of pulling an end 
to the discharge of workers who are active members of trade 
unions. Although the actual number of disputes caused by this 
demand was only 1 percent, of all disputes in 1929, the discussion 
of the question led to a general recognition of the need of a defi- 
nite policy to deal with the situation; in the end it decided"the 
Government to draft the Trade Union Bill. 

Discharge alhmanees, — As yet Japanese law contains no 
provisions regulating the amount of indemnity to be paid to work- 
ers in the event of their dismissal \ In the absence of any 

* As a measure to alleviate the problem of unemployment, the Bureau 
of Social Affairs has proposed that firms should he recommended to set 
aside certain sums to provide a fund for discharge allowances, but this 
has not been embodied in legislation. 
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explicit requirement in law, a worker not '•■■■.■' '• ■ far u fixed 
term may be legally diM-b.n-v.fi! at tin- < onveue n< e .,f tlx* 
employer, and without any eompcifM!. •:< " 

Although the custom of Japan*?** . :m-l. ;• •• ha* been i<< pay, 
as “discharge allowances ”, sums of money mote or !* « prnjmr- 
donate to the length of service rendered, thru- bus boon m> sort 
of uniformity in the practice. In the past, ns long as industry 
remained on a small scale, peimittin ■ the employer l<» know his 
own workers personally, his Sinjn t humane feelings < wa> a 
strong factor in deciding the amount given t» dr h. r .? workers. 
The workers, too, out of Giri (sense of justice'-, would usually 
refrain from disputing with their master over the amount paid. 
But, with the development of industrialism, the situation h r ! 
especially after the post-war economic depression set m and large 
factories had to be closed down and workers d> h.n,-<->! in con- 
siderable numbers with but inadequate discharge allowance* . 
From about 1921, strikes resulting from claims for more nde 
quate discharge allowances became common. It- - * ntty , the qiie 
tion has been the main issue every year in about in jw-r rent of 
all labour disputes. 

The scale of allowances demanded by workers m deputes 
varies, but the way in which the demands are formulated is 
largely uniform. They demand as a rule a sum of money equi 
valent to so many days’ wages for m many months' or years' 
service with the undertaking concerned. As regards the results 
of these strikes, statistics show that, on the average, the workers 
have obtained nearly 50 per cent, of their demands 

Other causes of disputes. — * Among other demands of the 
workers are those for belter facilities for recreation and education, 
improvement of factory accommodation such a* provision of 
bathrooms, reduced prices for the daily necessities sold by the 
works stores, management of workers’ dwelling#, improved 
health arrangements, adequate provision for the prevention of 
fire, etc. 

A still more important cause of disputes is the taking of 
objection to foremen or other persons in positions of wpcrvMmi. 


an d ? 8 ti * at > , in lh ® c#8e of *n employment contract for 

sSveS? rith l 7A n 6 ^ 8 , notlce , t0 the contract must be 

given ay either party (Civil Code, section 027 ) . 
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Such disputes, which are of psychological rather than economic 
or political origin, are reported to be more common in factories 
where more women than men are employed. Recently a new 
development has taken place, as the workers have begun to realise 
the futility of disputes merely on the ground of objections to the 
persons of supervising staff. They are now occasionally demand- 
ing the right to elect their foremen. 

Frequency of Disputes in Various Industries 

The effect of fluctuating economic conditions on industrial 
relationships is most visible in the Japanese industries which 
expanded abnormally during the Great War and underwent a 
sudden shrinkage after it. The metal industries and those manu- 
facturing machinery had from 1918-1922 an annual average of 
49 disputes, i.e. 14 per cent, of the total for the year. No other 
industry reached this number, the textile and chemical indus- 
tries coming next with an annual average of 85 disputes, or 
10 per cent. From 1923 to 1929, the textile industries headed 
the list with an annual average of 92 disputes, or 23 per cent., 
while the industries manufacturing machinery and tools showed 
an average of 78 cases per annum, or 20 per cent, of the total 
number of disputes. The gradual awakening of the young 
women employed in textile mills to interest in their working 
conditions is held to account for the high rate of textile disputes, 
together with the acute fluctuations which this industry under 
went in this seven-year period. In 1929 the manufacture of 
machinery and tools, which relatively has not a large number 
of workers, had 141 disputes, or 24 per cent, of the total. The 
“ miscellaneous industries ” had 114 disputes, or 20 per cent., the 
chemical industry 100 or 17 per cent., and textiles 87, or 15 per 
cent. 

The number of disputes in the mining industry has been 
generally small. This is considered to be the result of the sur 
vival of the guild system 1 * , and of the feudal relationship of oya- 
bun and fco-6un\ However, although strikes are rare in the 
mines, such strikes as have occurred have been serious 3 . 


1 Cl. below. Part II, Chapter III, p. ST. 

% Ora-htin means literally u parental share n as does oyakala , and 
ko-hnn or “ child's share n has practically the same moaning as rte-sftf 

a Reference has already been made to the despatch of troops in con- 
nection with miners* strikes at the Ashlo and the Resshi mines in 1907. 
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Recently strikes of transport workers fpariimlailv tramway 
workers) have begun to arouse public attention and nmiHv 
owing to their tendency to increase. The an mud average .4 
transport strikes was .38 in the *cv. n year period 1923 11129, ,, r 
10 per cent, of all disputes, a small number • ■ a idt-tinp the 
extent to which the transport workers are .*n.\-jiie-.-d in trad** 
unions 1 . Because of the inconvenience a tramway strike causes 
to the public it usually fails disastrously, and is resented by the 
community at large. The Tokyo tram conductor* ‘ strikes 
in 1920 and 1930 are examples of this and also the great strike 
of tramway workers at Osaka in 1924 \ 


Influence of Trade Unions on Labour hispntrx 

Because the essential aim of a trade union is to improve the 
conditions of work of its memliers, it does not follow necessarily 
that disputes become more frequent in proportion to the number 
of workers organised in trade unions. On the contrary, Japanese 
experience has been that the number of disputes tend* to fall 
when trade unions in any branch of industry have matured be 
cause they begin then to maintain order and discipline among 
the members. Usually disputes occur more often when the trade 
unions are either in the early formative period or are split up 
into petty and rival unions which have little control over the 
members. There are many instances to support this conrhmun 

For example, 1924 was a year when trade unionism began 
to be officially recognised, having been granted the right of 
nominating the workers' delegate and advisers to attend the Jo 
ternational Labour Conference. There was a sudden and unpre- 
cedented increase of membership of more than 100.000 within 


in puSc mS u D ntttS, nC S{f°“ ^ lim ««» dispute* 

<* ‘ramway* J 1* 

pubUc A (indudhS newpaMr^vou^?!? 1 , ,tvo,v * d . °? er *> m worker*, the 

of reserve soldiers etc 1 was' noi<in5 * ' -wntn'm*. local as«K-S*tioR* 

•o operate the tramway svstem^Th!!*' a , n ? offered 

Buddhist precinct strk f« w «hd»w to » holy 

the city to further their plans but tt»^fcin!i* t#nC *i 0 ? *ff»m 

to yield while the union which . and finally bad 

way of apology to the citkeL? of ol lA s ^ ik * *** “ d ‘*»»*«* »** 
venience by the strike. " CT < *v UW * i ihfm 

edition, pp. 128-130 0 Nmkon (l ^nr Year Book), WM 
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a year. The percentage of the disputes in which trade unions 
participated in 1924 was 47 per cent. , but the increase in the rate 
of union participation in disputes over the previous year was 
only 8 per cent., while in 1923 the percentage of the disputes in 
which trade unions participated had increased by 14 per cent, 
over the figure for 1922. The percentage of trade union parti- 
cipation in labour disputes was highest in 1926 with the figure 
of 71 per cent., hut that was precisely a year of chaotic condi- 
tions in the trade union world. The General Federation of Labour 
was split for the second time and in that year the centre body, 
the Alliance of Japanese Trade Unions, was formed '. In the 
absence of any strong discipline imposed by the central fede- 
ration, the local unions were easily drawn into disputes. 

The control of the local strikes by the central body began 
in July 1921 when the Tokyo Federation affiliated to the General 
Federation of Labour adopted a resolution at its congress to the 
effect that as far as possible in calling a strike any affiliated 
unions should consult the headquarters of the Federation pre- 
viously. In November of the same year the Osaka Federation 
adopted the “Rules concerning Strikes ”, with the view to con- 
trolling their organisation. This was the first time in the history 
of Japanese trade unionism that a trade union laid down definite 
rules in order to impose on its members strict, discipline regard- 
ing labour disputes. 

A remarkable instance of actual control by the central fede- 
ration over the members in a dispute occurred in 1928. During 
the seamen’s strike in the late spring, the Japan Seamen’s Union 
issued orders forbidding the members to commit any reckless 
or disorderly act (the strike took place only after authorisation 
from headquarters). The seamen working on ferry boats or in 
similar services were strictly prohibited from joining in the strike 
unless it was certain that there was an alternative means of 
transport by land in the locality, and that the stoppage of work 
by the seamen would not cause any serious inconvenience to 
the public. 

The proportion of the disputes in which trade unions have 
participated has certainly been on the increase in the past seven 
or eight years, but it is not as high as in some other industrial 


1 Of. below, pp. 102 and 111. 
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States. For example, in 1929 there were only such ,•*»**#, 
representing 62 j>er cent, of all the disputes m that yt'.ti 


Tactics in the Conduct of Dispute.* 

During the last ten or fifteen year* the method* nv«l j It 
labour disputes have ceased to t*»* impt-vi • •• Striif* ur e deb 
berately and systematically planned and th*>«. method* used 
which are thought to be the most effective means »<f gaming 
success. Although the tactics now in live ,ue mostly of foreign 
origin as is shown by the words used’, there are others which 
have developed in Japan, and reflect the social custom*, n-bgmn, 
and other special circumstances of the country 

Since the system of “strike benefits " has n <t d o ! 
yet to any wide extent (although certain lug f«-dn atoms of 
workers’ unions are known to pusses* a "dispute* fund " s the 
financial question becomes u serious one both for th<- union in 
charge of the dispute and for the worker* involved m it In 
order to meet this difficulty, when it dispute i* ;,r d u,v ! the 
workers are sometimes sent out as pedlar* eartymg a sign 
that they are on strike and selling articles of daily necessity 
such as combs, toothbrushes, soap, towels, etc I hi* scheme 
has been found to serve the double purpo-.- of imblicitv and 
finance. 

Recently, nearly all the leading trade union federations u< 
this country have set up a disputes department at their head 
quarters. The department is under the direction of the most 
able of the leaders of the federation and endeavours to control 
or guide the disputes, lhe “Strike Regulation* ”, when such 
exist*, are enforced by the disputes department or else by the 
headquarters of the union in charge of the dispute In order to 
prevent their members from returning to work, the unions 
usually institute in addition to picketing, a daily roll-mil of the 
strikers at a fixed hour and place. Each worker participating in 


words™^£lt W? ^ «•«*, ** •» »urh 

class also contains 1 words of’Jw, i F 1 * v«rwbt»li*ry mt the working 
Japanese° wav like demo for **’ *hbwr*iale»t » pwutiar 

aji for agitation, etc. ' ° r t™' ****** t*n ftiifftl «trlfc*, 
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a strike is required to come in person and set his seal 1 on the 
attendance hook below his own name. In extreme cases, 
attempts have been made to enforce the attendance by fining 
absent members 3 . 

For any important measures to be taken in strikes the pre- 
vious consent of the members is usually obtained. For instance, 
it is understood that there was a referendum of the workers 
before the extensive ca’ canny of 1919 at the Kawasaki Ship- 
building Yards. 

•V usual form of demonstration (demo) in Japan is the street 
procession. Such processions are organised with a previous 
notice to the police and the latter may prohibit the demonstration 
if carried out without notice or when disorder is feared 3 . How- 
ever, ingenious schemes have been devised to escape police inter- 
vention in demonstrations. The resorting to Shinto shrines 
ostensibly to pray for a speedy settlement of the dispute is one 
of them. In 1921, when the workers at the Kawasaki Dockyards 
struck, the strikers carried out a demonstration by this means 
for three consecutive days, selecting purposely two shrines located 
at the remotest parts of the city so as to necessitate a long pro- 
cession in going from one to the other. The demonstration was 
carried out undisturbed by the police, but as the workers were 
ultimately defeated in this dispute, it was thought that the gods 
were wrath at the profanity and disingenuous motives of the 
ceremony. 

The funeral procession is another form of demonstration. 
An example of this occurred also during the strike of dockyard 
workers in 1921 on the occasion of the burial of one of the 
strikers killed in a riot. A long procession of men bearing a 


* In Japan, the use of the seal, which is affixed usually with ver- 
milion ink, is the custom. It is required for legal documents ; a mere 
signature is not sufficient. 

* At » strike In Kobe in 1921 the fines were of varying amounts, 
50 sen and 1 yen according to the rank of the worker, and at another 
strike in Yokohama, 30 per cent, of the daily wages were to be charged. 
But it is stated that these were not actually imposed because the enforcing 
of a stoppage of work used to be a criminal offence according to the Public 
Peace Police Act. 

* The singing of revolutionary songs, making unnecessary noise, using 
unusual instruments such as bugles, shells, bells, etc., are prohibited. 
Demonstrations to welcome the release of a worker Imprisoned for some 
offence In connection with a labour dispute have occasionally been dissolved 
owing to the disturbance created. 
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hundred and fifty banners went in !»»•• hmv.d K«'*'nui wliw 
speeches were delivered by primiin. ut b*l»nui l«wd<-r<. »n, }, ;w 
Bunji Suzuki and the men shunted lhm ' ", • r-h i in . hm 

the spirit of lh<> deceased f 

When the dispute is pi utunc. d tin month - i die «'4m 
is apt to break down, and in order to prevent tin* om.m» imu-. 
ing games, all having relation it* the end hi '»•« err do. im <i 
Although some of the instances given »**&«> not t*. mh.-i gem-rat 
or typical, this description of the ta. tu v .-mph-v.-d ... lahunr 
disputes illustrates the new spirit of the worker-* .4 Japan 

Results of Disputes 

Reference has already been made f«* tie* d*» is umber 

of disputes settled hy negotiations {between the parties atnl with 
out the declaration of a strike or lock out 1 ho* trndrucy t<* to 
some extent explicable hy the increased power of Uadc moon 
organisations and the greater precision and inoflenUion of the 
demands put forward hy tlie workers mm it* computed with 
ten years ago. Having secured more rotitphie r«uitr»d mcr then 
members the unions are often in n position either in ohUm mitt* 
faction without engaging in a dispute or. if the decimm i* mh*v 
taken to declare a strike, to carry it through Ourrulh *pe,iking r 
the trade unions are more solidly organised fimui*-udl\ .rod thru 
tactics have become at once more subtle and rffrrti vr i he *ume 
argument applies, though perhaps in a lessor degree, t«« nti 
ployers' organisations. Another influence ngai ml settlement U\ 
negotiation has been the continued economic depre*ouon, fur in 
times of depression employers are less affected h> t« pi ■ ^ result 
ing from labour disputes than tit period** of pond t tittle 

Table XVII shows the < lerreusinp proportion of rave* *•( . ..m 
promise over a period of ten years as also the rive m tin* tmmfwr 
of disputes settled in the workers' favotu durinp fin* jterjnd If 


1 The so-culled “Union funeral " or *" Stri.iln.1 ftmrr.l *’ !*..» I*-.. un- 
popular ; one was staged »t the Imrial of Sak u- Omum, »hr ;.n«rrh.*» 

lender killed in 1923. 

a A curious spectacular demonstration took i>)<« "P i buhi.* titMf 

lokyo in 1930, A worker climbed up to the top of a hieh . t«»u.m-v uf lh*» 
ractory where the strike was on and remained there ctpwt to the rum 
HevorB * days till the dluffittc met *ettlri| 
f ^ ked , U l soe tWs called 11 chimney utsao * # utid II is mlA 
n!L l ^ s 1 f nsaii ^^ 1 , demonstration served effwi b eh to hmtm® * 
mem in the workers favour. 
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the situation in 1929 is compared with that in 1919 it will he 
apparent how great the change has been. 


TABLE XVII. RESULTS OK LABOUR DISPUTES, 1919-1929 1 



Workers’ 

Workers’ 







demands granted 

demands rejected 

Compromise 

Uesults unknown 


Year 









■ - 

Total 


Number 

Per- 

Number 

Per- 

Number 

Per- 

Number 

Per- 



of cases 

cenlage 

of eases 

centa^e 

of cases 

contuse 

of cases 

centage 


1919 

63 

13 

173 

35 

261 

52 



497 

1920 

39 

14 

100 

35 

143 

51 


— 

282 

1921 

23 

9 

81 

32 

140 

57 

2 

1 

246 

1922 

40 

16 

103 

41 

107 

43 

— 

— - 

250 

1923 

38 

14 

110 

41 

120 

44 

2 

1 

270 

1924 

66 

20 i 

I 132 

40 

135 

to i 

— 

— 

333 

1925 

52 

18 | 

127 

43 

114 

39 

— 

— 

293 

1926 

139 ; 

28 ! 

193 

39 

161 

33 

2 

— 

495 

1927 

109 

28 

148 

39 

119 

31 

7 

2 

383 

1928 

95 

24 

161 

41 

132 

33 

7 

1 

397 

1929 

167 

29 

211 

37 

187 

32 

11 

2 

576 


i k. IUsw.awa, op, rit., p. 19. 


Infringement of Law daring Labour Disputes 

The foregoing pages have shown that on several occasions 
there has been armed intervention to restore order during indus- 
trial disputes. Such eases have been rare, but minor infringe- 
ments of law during labour disputes were frequent, particularly 
during the war and immediate postwar periods. 

The nature of the laws in force must, of course, be taken 
into account in relation to the question of offences committed 
during labour disputes 1 , and also the degree of leniency or seve- 
rity of the authorities in applying the laws. The legal situation 


* The excitable nature of the Japanese worker is another factor. 
Mr, Bunji Suzuki wrote nearly twenty years ago that “ many Japanese 
workers are extremely emotional and rash. . . . They get excited as 

suddenly as they cool down. The fact that strikes in Japan are started 
abruptly on trifling grounds and die out also very quickly is an eloquent 
demonstration of such a psychology of the Japanese worker They are, 
he says, apt to commit desperate acts precisely because of “ their disregard 
of material interest when moved by emotion ” and their “ high sensitive- 
ness concerning their honour Cf. Bunji Suzuki ; Nihon no Rfido Mondial 
(The Labour Problem in Japan"), pp. 96-105 ; also J, P. Sundkbuanh ; 
Rising Japan, pp. 5-6. 
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imustrisi- ijiihh n n t *>»*>» 


in Japan is that there is no law w ho h prohibit* or ; : !i 
labour disputes as such. On the contrary the h-gabt* of stop 
pages of work by strike* or look outs i» ‘i : r. j„ 

the Labour Disputes Conciliation Art Strikes *• >cl, outs, 
ca’ canny and picketing are all lawful arts of th<- parties run. 
cerned. Moreover, there do not appear hi have hern raft** 
in which trade unions have fieen sued hj civil r * ‘ f„ r 

damages caused to an employer by a labour dispute 

The infringements of the law which have nmirtcii up to 
the present have been violation* of general legal provision* for 
the maintenance of peace and order Many if nut mutt of these 
offences in the past were breaches of the Ptthhr Jv.j ,• /Wire f ,-t 
Until 1926, when sections i? and .10 were o r h i . 1 . tt.ut either 
by an employer or by workers to " induce " or " unde M oihrts 
tostop work or to refuse < tnph.\ m. of in ronne.tn.n with a labour 
dispute constituted a crime’. Since the repeal <d those section*, 
freedom of action in labour disputes has been somew hat intended, 
and cases of infringement of the law are h*«» frequent 

Certain sections of the new Labour Dispute* * '.-n. 1/1 di.-n t. ? 
still restrict the scope of action of both .-mpl. >.1 and workers, 
pending the conclusion of the legally pi'" . t iLrJ conciliation pro 
cedure, if the dispute occurs in a puhlie utility undertaking’ 
This Act largely reproduces the terms nf the repe.,b-d section IT 
of the Public Peace Police Act, hut it is obvious that the object 
of the Labour Disputes Conciliation Act is to ensure « just and 
satisfactory conclusion of the legally prescribe!? conciliation pro 
cedure, by preventing unnecessary disturbances from outside 
while conciliation is proceeding ; the provision- of the Concilia 
tion Act should therefore not be regarded it* the same light »» 
the repealed provisions of the Police Act since they are not in. 
tended to restrict the freedom of the parties in a dispute. 

Apart from the Labour Disputes Conciliation Art. which is 
really the only Japanese law dealing *,»♦. if*, ally with labour dis 
811C ’ are hi existing laws mimrium provisions 

which are enforced during labour disputes, and failure to observe 


were o^an aver^e^evei^ YMr°»ftm» S ** ction * were in far. 0. there 

eighty-two persons ThI M ‘ v, ' n V'* , “ ♦'**** «f effenres inwivfng 
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these provisions leads to arrest and to imprisonment or fining of 
the offenders. For instance, intimidation (involving the threat 
to injure the life, property, personal freedom or honour of others) 
by the display of arms or by mass demonstration is an illegal act 1 ; 
to call upon any person at his private house without due cause 
and to demand an interview with him constitutes also a crime a . 
This last is an offence which is apt to recur frequently during 
labour disputes as the workers desire to press their demands by 
seeing the employer even at late hours. The law also prohibits 
the obstruction of a person’s movements by holding him, stand- 
ing in front of him or annoying him by walking close behind 
him ; these provisions restrict the scope of action of pickets and 
the workers are apt to violate it in their attempt to prevent the 
action of strike-breakers. 


* C f. Act concerning the Punishment of Violent Acts ; Act No. 60, 
dated 10 April 1926 . Article 1. 

* Cf. Ordinance for the Punishment of Police Offences ; Ordinance 
of the Department of the Interior, No. 16, dated 29 September 1906. 
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Importance oj Organisations <>j Capital 

In the first part of this study it was shown how industrial 
capitalism was set on its feel, in the early years of the Metji era 
by the State itself and for the State 1 2 , and how the patronage of 
the State continued until the Government was satisfied that both 
industrial capitalism and management could stand alone. The 
rapid increase of capital in the leading industries and the con- 
centration of wealth in a few hands went on at the same time. 
The organisations of capital thus built up constitute to-day by 
far the most powerful social clement in Japan, and no important 
economic policy of the State is likely to he realised unless the 
role played by these organisations is taken into account. Most 
of the basic industries of Japan are controlled by a relatively 
small number of wealthy families, and this concentration has 
progressively increased 3 until now not only the manufacture of 
goods but the supply of and trade in raw materials, the shipping 
trade and banking itself have also been absorbed by some half- 
a-dozen families. The following examples suggest the size and 
financial importance of these great industrial companies’. 


1 Kokka no tami (for l ho Slate) was the term used to encourage 
industrialisation ; it, was constantly kept before the people m a national 
ideal. 

2 The rate of concentration noticeably accelerated after the war* with 
China and Russia and the Great War. 

3 The infomiation in this section, including the amount of the 
capital behind industrial groups given as examples, haa been taken from 

Kyoc ”° tor 8 Saihm no ‘^afcai Undo (Recent Social Movements), l®f». 
PP , 7 Zo‘7 2o, 
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T**« Mrmi Company (Uni Pautnkuship) : Capital 

A ssneiated Con i pan ies ; 

Mitsui Bunk , . 

Mitsui Bussan Company 

Mitsui Mining (Company 

Tosh in Warehouse Company 

Mitsui Trust Company 

Mitsui Life Insurance (Company 

Woji Paper Manufacturing (Company 

Ilokkai Coal Mines 

To vo Menka Company 

Nihon Steel Cumpanv 

Shibaura Ironworks 

Toyo Rayon Company 

Collateral Companies : 

Japan Artificial Manure Company 

Electro-Chemical Industry . 

Nettai Sangvo Ckropical Industries) 

Formosan Sugar Company 

Gun/e Paper Manufacturing Company .... 

Japan Celluloid Company 

Kamaishi Mines 

Kvoritsn Steamer Company 

Yubari Railways 

Kanto Hydraulic Power 

Ilokkai Hydraulic Power . 

Hokkaido Sulphur 

I a pan Coal Mines 

Kiltm Coal Mines . 

Kainioka Hydraulic Power 


'I'm Mrrsrmsm Company iLimitkp pAimiKRHHip) : Capita r. 


Associated Companies : 

Mitsubishi Bank 

Mitsubishi Trading Company 

Mitsubishi Marine Fire Insurance Company . . 

Mitsubishi Warehouse Company 

Mitsubishi Mining Company 

Mitsubishi Trust; Company 

Mitsubishi Paper Manufacturing Company . . . 

Mitsubishi Iron Foundry 

Mitsubishi Shipbuilding Yards 

Mitsubishi Electric Machines Manufacturing Company 
Mitsubishi Aeroplane Manufacturing Company 


Collateral Cutnpanies * 

Japan Raw Silk Company 
Meiji Life Insurance Company 
Meijl fire Insurance Company 


300,000,000 Yes 

Capital i 
<Y«n) 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

15.000. 000 

30.000. 000 
1,500,000 

05,91 6,000 

70.000. 000 

25.000. 000 

30.000. 000 

20 . 000 . 000 
10,000,000 


35,000,000 

35.000. 000 
0 , 000,000 

03.000. 000 
20,666,000 

10.000. 000 
20 , 000, 000 

5.000. 000 

3. 000. 000 

12 . 000 . 000 

31 .000. 000 

3.000. 000 

15.000. 000 

10.000. 000 

5.000. 000 


1 20,000,000 Yes* 


50.000. 000 

15.000. 000 
5,000,000 

10 . 000 . 000 
100,000,000 

30. 000. 0CX) 

10 . 000 . 000 
26,000,000 
50,000,000 
1 5, Of X), 000 
5, OCX), 000 


5.000. 000 

2.000. 000 
10,000,000 


* The ire for Ik*?, U)2« mtl «hnw the amount* of nominal capital 
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Tokyo Marine Fire insurance Company 

Kyodo Shipping Company 

Toyo Weaving Company. • 

Kyushu Coal Mining and Steamship Company 

Ashiberi Coal Mining Railways 

North Saghalien Mining Company . . . 

Tung Shan Agricultural Company ■ • ■ ■ 

Toa Kogyo Company 

North Saghalien Petroleum Company . . 

Shantung Mining Company 

Taigen Mining Company 

Meiji Sugar Manufacturing Company . . 

Kirin Beer Company 

Toyo Iron Foundry 

Japan Battery Company 

Asahi Glass Manufacturing Company 
Shoko Glass Manufacturing Company . . . 

Saghalien Lumber Company 

Wakamatsu Harbour Company 


citjiiittt 
I Yntl 

rtfMKKMKW 

1,/iCKM-XXI 

A.two.ooo 

l 

IO.tliiti.f H«> 

ixuxkuw 

10, <XX},000 
5 ,<100,000 
*J?,0CKJ»CHK> 
4S, 000,000 

10.hOO.000 

40,(KX),tXJO 

3,500.000 

12,5HUK*» 

IMXXUXIO 

5HIOOU 

ttjim non 


The Sumitomo Company (Limited Fartkhiwhip) : Capita! 150,000,000 \ ? \ 

Associated Companies : 


Sumitomo Bank 70,000,000 

Sumitomo Life Insurance Company .... 1 ,51X1,006 

Sumitomo Warehouse Company . 115,000,000 

Sumitomo Electric Wire Manufacturing Company . 10,000,000 

Sumitomo Copper Works 15,000,000 

Sumitomo Fertiliser Manufacturing Company . . a.OsOO.OoO 

Sumitomo Steel Works P^.Ouo.ood 

Sumitomo Trust Company 20.000,000 

Sumitomo Besshi Copper Mines ....... 16,000,000 

Sumitomo Building Company . , 6,500*000 

Sumitomo Saka Coal Mines il.nnn.non 

Sumitomo Kyushu Coal Mines . It) cm m.r hh> 

Collateral Companies : 

Fujikura Electric Wire Company ....... 5, 000, IKK) 

Osaka North Harbour Company . ,*15,000, 000 

Fus5 Marine Insurance Company ....... 5,000.000 

Japan-American Sheet Glass Company ..... 5,000,000 

Wakayama Warehouse and Bank 600,00111 

Tomishima Company , . 1 ,000.000 


The development of employers’ organisations dealing chiefly 
with problems of industrial relations has, however, been much 
less rapid. There has been a growth of organisations of land- 
owners in order to combat the activity of tenant farmers in agri- 
culture, and, as will be seen below, there are a certain number 
of "free” and other associations which perforin functions in 
connection with industrial relations ; but on the whole Ja pane** 
employers organisations are mainly economic organisation* 
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Craft Guilds and the Early Formation of Legal Associations 

Guilds of Japanese merchants, bankers and master crafts- 
men in various industries existed as far back as six centuries ago 
under the Ashikaga Shogunate (1338-1573) and their organisa- 
tions, known as Nakarna, Za, etc., at times wielded great power' 
as creditors of the daimyos as well as of the common people; they 
monopolised various trades and prospered throughout the feudal 
regime until the downfall of the Tokugawa Shogunate some 
seventy years ago. These guilds, however, were small and pri- 
mitive ; as the basis of economy was agriculture rather than com- 
merce or industry, merchants and master craftsmen could not 
develop their powers even if the patronage of the feudal lords 
favoured the activity of their guilds. 

The movement to organise in a more modern form began 
towards 1880, and the foundation for industrial organisations was 
laid during the second and third decades of the Meiji era (i.e. 
1887-1906). which may be regarded roughly as the period when 
capitalism took root in Japanese soil. It was in 1878 that the 
first Chamber of Commerce was set up, and in 1884 that the 
Dfujyo Kurniai, which is a trade association of the lesser mer- 
chants and industrialists, was officially recognised by the issue 
of important Government regulations 3 . 

The need of regulation and control began to make itself 
keenly felt as commerce and industry expanded gradually under 
the progressive policy of the Meiji Government. Lack of disci- 
pline in the new undertakings, and more particularly the absence 
of co-ordination among them, resulted in careless manufacture, 
reckless competition, an inferior quality of products and waste- 
ful methods. The Government's action in 1884 was designed to 
check these evils by encouraging the formation of trade associa- 
tions, and experience proved that the mutual co-operation of mer- 
chants and small industrialists was stimulated by this means ; as 
a result harmful rivalry was mitigated, thus preventing the reck- 


* According to some authorities the guild known as Za already existed 
In the days of the HSjS’s (1205-1302), cf. Y. Takrkoshi : Nihon Keizai Shi 
(Economic History of Japan), Vol. 1, p. 037. 

3 I>Ki AiiTMi:vr of Agriculture and Commerce : Notification No. 4 ; 
Regulations concerning Tea Producers' Associations (Chagyo Kumiai 
Kisoku), and Notification No. $7: Standing Rules concerning Trade 
Associations (Ddgyo Kumiai Junsoku). 
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less manufacture of inferior goods and promoting the genera! 

interest. 

A number of important Acts were promulgated in the years 
following the 1884 regulations; these dealt with the manufacture 
of sak£, with production of raw silk, with cattle raising, etc. 
This legislation culminated in the enactment of the Important 
Products Trade Associations Act (Juyu Bwntm Kmniai 

Ho) in 1900. Its aims were to encourage the formation of guilds 
of the lesser producers or manufacturers of any important pro 
duct and to legalise and control their organisations while giving 
them some privileges or legal protection. In the same year the 
Chamber of Commerce Act and the Co-operative Societies Act 
were promulgated. The noticeable point about all these laws is 
that they are the expression of a well-defined policy of the State 
to favour the organisation of industrial and commercial em- 
ployers, a policy which according to some Japanese critics offers 
a singular contrast with the attitude taken up by the Japanese 
Government towards the organisation of workers'. There are 
a large number of such Japanese associations created by specific 
laws; they are described in Japan as “ legal associations" 

This policy consistently pursued by the Government un- 
doubtedly served its purpose in that the various trade association- 
and chambers of commerce which were brought into being by 
law have not been sterile or useless, hut, in spite of the lark of 
spontaneity* in their formation, have continued not only to exist 
but to thrive under the protection of law. 

Since the promulgation of the Important Products Trade 
Association Act in 1900, the number of trade associations has 
steadily increased. Under this Act, all persons in the trades spe 
cified by the authorities are compelled to join the trade associa 
tion\ except those who have been exempted specially by the 
competent Minister, and the list of important products has been 
enlarged each time the Act has been amended' 1 . 

The lesser industrialists and commercial employers constitute 


* Gf. Satkin no Shakai Undo i p, 725* 

oresni^n™. sp^ners ’ federations and other numerous manufacturers' 

organisations which were set up, 

the "nersnn^n^a m bocomes effective for all when Iwo-thirds of 

express their defiV^t f* th ° same t . ra ,f° witbin the seme city or county 
express their desire to form an association. 

comprises ^vnr^o^rHri* 8 ! • onl , y .* nclude9 important export product*. It 
comprises over 50 articles including practically every important JupMimw 
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the Chambers of Commerce and Industry, the membership being 
on a territorial basis 1 and including all trade and commercial 
undertakings of secondary importance within a certain area. 
Formerly they were Chambers of Commerce only, but industry 
was added by an amendment to the law in 1928, and the qualifi- 
cation for membership and eligibility for election was widened. 
The Chambers in the six largest cities of Japan have always been 
consulted by the Government when nominating the employers' 
delegate and his advisers to the International Labour Conference®. 
At the end of 1929 there were eighty-nine Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, twelve local federations and a National Federation 
of the Chambers in Japan . 

The State has conferred upon the Trade Associations and the 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry special privileges in public 
law, expressly recognising that the objects of these organisations 
are in harmony with public interest. But the disadvantage entailed 
is that on account of the legal restrictions on corporate bodies in 
public law, the associations with legal personality necessarily 
lack the freedom which is essential for an employers’ association 
in its action under economic or industrial exigencies 5 . 

There are oilier associations of various trades, all legally 
created and possessing legal personality, such as Sake Manufac- 
turers’ Associations, Forestry Associations, Marine Products Asso- 
ciations, Exports Manufacturers' Associations, Exporters’ Asso- 


export. An idea of the rate of progress of the Trade Associations of 
Important Products may In* gained from the following figures : 


Year 

VtimU*r of a«wodatl 0 tt?i 

Number of federation,* 
of associations 

1901 

HB 


vm 

422 


mi 

834 

— 

me 

1,042 

48 

1021 

1.302 

60 

1 92ft 

1,538 

71 

m? 

1,57ft 

78 

m$ 

i, m 

77 

at 

nfn (Antique <le V Empire 

dtt Japon t 4l>lb year, p. 


30, 


1 Normally the city ($hi) h the territorial unit of a Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry. Under special circumstances a town or a combina- 
tion of cities, towns and villages may form a unit for setting up a 
Chamber. Of. the Chamber of Commerce and Industry Act, section 3. 

* This suggests that the Government considers the Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry as u the industrial organisations ” most qualified 
to select the employers’ delegate in I a pan, 

• For further details cf. Intrunational Tmimur Office : Freedom of 

VoL V, Studies and Reports, Series A (Social Conditions!, 
Ho. m % pp, 4S442S, Geneva, 1930. 
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ciations, and numerous others. Their functions an* also «-x. iu 

sively economic. 

Lastly, mention should be made of another group of legal 
associations, known as the Standing Rule* Association* Junsnku 
Dogyo Knmiai). The difference between these and the Hssonu. 
lions named above is in legal status. A standing rules association 
must receive the permission of the Prefccturul (inventor for its 
formation, but having no legal personality it is free from many 
legal limitations. Whether for agriculture, commerce or indus- 
try, a standing rules association must for its formation obtain 
the consent of three-fourths of the persons of the same trade 
within the same prefecture, but the affiliation of members is 
merely voluntary. The intention of the (iovernmeut in issuing 
the Standing Rules for the associations was simply to legalise 
the guilds, and the organisations formed in conformity with the 
Standing Rules have so far carried out economic functions as was 
originally intended, but they have not acquired much authm ity 
as employers’ associations in dealing with quest i<>n* of relation 
ship to the workers. 

Free Associations 

A third and important group consists of associations which 

have been freely organised by the heads of industrial, commercial 
or other undertakings without legal compulsion of any sort. Some 
of these organisations, such as the federations of cotton spinner*, 
sugar and paper manufacturers, etc., date from the ‘eighties. 

While the “legal associations” enjoy certain privilege'- m 
virtue of the special legislation which brought them into being, 
they are subject to rigid administrative supervision by the autho- 
rities. Frequently the lack of spontaneity in their origin is found 
to be a cause of inherent weakness. A “ free association “ on the 
contrary is not under any special legal protection, but as a vohm 
tary and spontaneous organisation is able to exei cine social or 
economic functions which are apt to be of greater utility than 
those of many a “legal association". It also has the advantage 
of organisation on a national scale. 

The free associations are with or without a legal personality; 
since some of them have preferred to acquire it, while other* 
have not. The associations of the first category have acquired 
it in accordance with the provisions of the Civil Code as " asso- 
ciations for public benefit”. As corporations in private law 
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they enjoy private rights and are also liable to obligations within 
the scope of their objects as laid down in their statutes. They 
may own property in their own name and may become party to 
a law suit, and they are liable for damages done to others by the 
directors or their representatives in the performance of their 
duties. They are subject to administrative supervision in various 
other ways. Among the free associations possessing legal per- 
sonality the more representative are : the Electric Association 
{Denki Kyokui) , Japan Industrial Club, Federation of Paper 
Manufacturers, Japan Steel Manufacturers’ Association, Japan Fire 
Insurance Association, Association of Life Insurance Companies, 
Japan Silk Producers’ Association, Osaka Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, etc. 

The free associations which have preferred not to acquire 
legal personality cannot legally acquire rights in private law, 
but they are no less rigidly bound by their respective statutes than 
are the associations with a legal personality. The more repre- 
sentative of the associations of this category are : the Japan Cotton 
Spinners' Association, Japan Wool Industry Association, Federa- 
tion of Coal-Mine Owners, Federation of Bleaching Powder Manu- 
facturers, Federation of Sugar Manufacturers, Osaka Industrial 
Society, Japan Economic Federation ( Nihon Keizai Renmei 
Kai ) , etc. 1 

Kon-wa Kai or " Friendly Talk Societies " 

The foundation of the first free associations was, however, an 
example that was not immediately followed, and it was not until 
the advance of trade unionism, the introduction and enforce- 
ment of the first labour laws, and later the creation of the Inter- 
national labour Organisation, that the movement for employers’ 
organisations to deal primarily with industrial relations began to 
gain force. The passing of the Universal Suffrage Act, followed 
by a series of internal and external economic difficulties, also 
gave impetus to the movement. 

The associations which then began to be formed were gene- 
rally called Kon-wa Kai , or “ Friendly Talk Societies”. Perhaps 
the first of these organisations was the Kdzan Kon-wa Kai (Mine- 
owners' Friendly Talk Society), which was started in 1896. 


1 Cf. Freedom of Association, Vol. V, pp. 429-430. For further details 
see Yoshio Moritx, op. ait,, pp. 142-15R. 
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Since 1916, when the Factory Act was first applied, similar orga- 
nisations of factory owners have been organised under such names 
as KojO Kyokai (Factory Associations ' , hotjyo hni (Industrial 
Associations! , Kojo Kon-im Kai I Factory Owners Friendly Talk 
Society), etc. These associations exist in cities or towns and 
even the largest of them, so far as factories are concerned, does 
not extend beyond a prefecture. Some have I torn ••rr.mo.-.i -pm, 
taneously, but a large number owe their origin to the -u:r ''■'•tion 
of the Government authorities; the office of the association is located 
as a rule at the Police Bureau or Factory Insertion Section of 
the prefecture or the municipality, as the case may lie Thus, w hile 
these associations are legally ** free associations" in the sense that 
they have not been created by any special law , and in fart appear 
to enjoy considerable freedom of action, they possess pi.u-tiralh 
all the features or characteristics of a body corporate, lacking 
only legal personality. Their comparative weakness as com 
pared with other free associations is that their field is limited to 
a city or at moat to a prefecture, while most of the recent " free 
associations ” are national in scope. Their objects arc study in 
common of the Factory Act and other labour laws, relief and 
protection of unemployed workers ; stoppage of all competition 
to secure operatives; settlement of disputes arising out of ques- 
tions of management and the. taking of joint action <-on< < ruing 
workers’ welfare, etc. 

Under the guidance of the authorities, these organisation* of 
factory or mine owners and managers have spread in almost all 
the industrial areas of Japan \ and they appear to play a useful 
part as media for the expression of opinion of the smaller em- 
ployers, as well as instruments for the effective enforcement of 
labour laws and the realisation of the industrial policies of the 
State. 

Concerted Action among Employer* 

The inconveniences resulting from the lack of coordination 
and unity among employers have been felt more ami more keenlv 


„ . l £t.Kiiacm> Kai : Itonpo W-K&gyo Kmt-wa Kai iUM (Outline »f 
friendly Talk Societies in Tapanese Factories and Mine*)." An lnw*U»» 
/ion corned out during 1923-1924 showed that there w «m MO ftwtatta* of 
„ ™^o S ? r ^ ad .? ve ? 30 P refecture8 (out of 40) and in Hokkaido, romuri* 
f» g «o/ 5 »HL indlVldlla1 memher *’ 93 companies, atm factories or mines and 
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in recent years, but the movement for concerted action on a 
national scale did not gain impetus until the pressure of questions 
of labour legislation began to be felt. It was not until Novem- 
ber 192C5 that the employers in Kyoto, Kobe and Osaka met at the 
Osaka Chamber of Commerce and organised the Jitsug-yo Kondan 
Kai (Industrialists’ Friendly Talk Society), an organisation “the 
object of which is to undertake various studies and investigations 
in Japanese industries, by federating on a national basis the 
existing industrial organisations and inviting eventually inter- 
ested companies or individuals to join The motive for conven- 
ing the first meeting was to protest against the model “ Rules of 
employment " imposed by the Government on factory owners 
the complaint being that the model rules imposed on the em- 
ployers by the Government went farther than the law required 
and were excessively severe. The meeting was called under the 
auspices of the Osaka Industrial Society, the Osaka Chamber of 
Commerce and the “ Friendly Talk Society ” of the Osaka prefec- 
ture, and fifty delegates representing sixteen of the most repre- 
sentative industrial organisations of employers attended. The 
achievement of the meeting was not so much the “ explanation ” 
it obtained from the Director of the Bureau of Social Affairs as 
the formation of the nucleus of a future national federation of 
employers. 

Another instance of concerted action of employers occurred 
in 1925 at the time of the printers’ strike, twelve large printing 
companies being concerned. It was in the latter part of Novem- 
ber 1925 that a dispute arose between the Nissliin Printing Com- 
pany and the Ko-yu Club, a union of the left wing belonging to 
the //yogi Kai 1 . A number of strikes had previously been won in 
succession by the Hyogi Kai unions and, as a result, when the 
Ko-yu Club presented its demands for a minimum wage scale, 
increased pay for night work, etc., the printing company felt that 
unless the matter were dealt with by concerted action among all 
the establishments in the trade it would have serious repercussions 
on other printing works. Scarcely more than a week after the 
demands eame from the union, a complete mtentc was reached 


1 The owners of factories where fifty or more persons are normally 
employed are obliged under an Imperial Ordinance to make Works Regula- 
tions and submit them to the Prefer. tura l Governor for approval. Cf. Legis- 
lative Series, 1928, Jap. I, Imperial Ordinance No. 163, dated 6 Time 1926. 
section 27 gaoler. 

* Of. below, pp. KB and 109. 
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by the twelve companies concerned to act t-n.« th- i and to afford 
each other assistance in the event of a dispute t hey agreed, 
among other things, to maintain a uniform wage scale ; that no 
company should seek to draw custom from other companies ; 
the custom gained by one company as the result of a dispute in 
the office of another should be restored when the dispute was 
ended; all competition to secure labour should cease ; the work 
ers discharged in a dispute should be blacklisted and excluded 
from employment by any company belong in*/ to the <nf»*nfe‘; 
no company should accept a compromise or submit the dispute 
to arbitration without the consent of at leant two thirds of tin- 
others. Withdrawal from or new adhesions to the .1. r* < men! 
amendment of the agreement, and other important matteis were 
also subject to the consent of two-thirds of tin- memitors 
Moreover, sums of 10,000 yen in the case of the five largest com 
panies and of 2,000 yen in the case of the smaller companies had 
to be deposited as guarantee, liable to he confiscated in the event 
of violation of the agreement. 

A. still more recent and striking ease of employers’ solidarity 
was in the seamen's dispute of May 1928. The parties to the dis 
pute were the Japan Shipowners' Association and the Japan Sea- 
men’s Union The shipowners had already been organised nu 
tionally, while the union included the bulk of the maritime work 
ers of Japan. A dispute so systematically carried out as this was 
something unprecedented in Japan, and the experience demons 
trated to employers the advantages of organisation 


1 This attitude of the printing companies is in sharp contradiction 
with the attitude of employers under the paternalistic, system, and mo 
even be a revulsion from it. Many Japanese employer* still pay wages in 
their workers during a strike, and the discharge allowance Is usually paid 
even when discharge arises out of a labour dispute. A large number of 
strikes are brought to an end every year with the offer of a gift from the 
employer to the workers of Kin Ip-PH (packet of money i containing a 
handsome sum. 

employers /°b° w “ a ff * 8 a bet of the leading Industrial organisations of 


r .^Organisations including alt industries. National Federation of 
Industrial Organisations ( Zenkoku Sangyo DanM Rcno-lo.-fl », Japan Em 
nomlc Federation (Nihon Keizai Renmeikai ) ; Trade Associations of Impor- 

tant Products (Juyo Bussan Ddgyo Kumiai), 

,*H^fTI n ? r u e s and J t i dmtr y- — Chamber* of Common,- ; ,„d Industry 
{t>no ko KaigUho) ; Federation of Industrial Societies .Wsm/v.t Jfumfof 
Hengo Kai ), 1 * 

— Jap* 1 ?, Industrial Club (Nihon Mffyo Club) * ; Osaka 
(Osaka KSgyo Kai ) * ; Federation or Printing Companies 

sSti l n 7°, ky ? only) * 5 mhin Kal * i Wwtdli Talk 

Societies (Kon-wa Kai) * of factory owners In various prefoetiiww. 
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A national organisation of Japanese employers was finally 
formed on 21 \pril 19dl, when the representatives of forty-two 
industrial organisations met in Tokyo in order to oppose the 
Trade Union Bill. The new organisation, which is national in 
character and the most important federation of employers* associ- 
ations ever formed in Japan, is called Zenkoka Sangyo Dantai 
Hcngukai ( National Federation of Industrial Organisations) and 
has its headquarters in Tokyo. Employers’ associations in Japan 
proper an* divided among five “ district federations ” of 
111 Tokyo, Yokohama and vicinity; (2) Kyoto, Osaka and vici- 
nity ; 00 Eastern Japan to the north of Tokyo; (4) the Kyushu 
district ; (5) the Hokkaido district, and through them they are 
affiliated to tin* national organisation. According to its statutes, 
the aims of the Federation are to study and discuss important 
industrial and economic problems which are of common concern 
to the industrial organisations throughout the country with a view 
to concerted decision and action *. 

The following is a brief account of the more important among 
other organisations of employers of Japan ; 

The Japan Industrial Club (Nihon Kogyo Club) was organised 
in 1917 as an association with legal personality ( Koeki Hojin) “ in 
order to strengthen the relations between industrialists and to promote 
industry ” ; its headquarters are in Tokyo. The membership of this 


(4) Mining, Mine Owners' Friendly Talk Societies [Kazan Kon-um 
Km) ; Federation of Goal-Mine Owners ( Sekitan Kogyo ft eng d Kai) *. 

($) Textile trades, ■— Japan Gotten Spinners’ Association (Dai Nihon 
Ro&eki Ren go Kai) m ; Japanese Cotton Spinners’ Association in China 
{ Zaika Nihon Rose hi Dog yd Kai) ; Japan Wool Industry Association < Nihon 
Ydmd Kogyo Kai), 

ft ] ) Electric trades . -- Klee trie Association (penki K yd kai ) . 

(7) Transport t shipping , engineering, — ■ Japan Shipowners’ Association 
(Nihon Senshu Kyokai) * : Railway Owners’ Association (Tetsudo Dash! 
Kai} ; Federation of Contractors in Building and Civil Engineering Trades 

Dobokn Kenchiku Ukeoigm $ha Rengo Kai) *. 

(8) Shipbuilding, — Shipbuilders’ Friendly Talk Society (Zosen Kon- 
um Kai) ; Shipbuilders’ Association (Zosen Kyokai) . 

(B) Agriculture , — Imperial Agricultural Society (Teikoku Nd Kai ) ; 
Japan Landowners* Association (Nihon Jinushi Knmiai) ; Central Associa- 
tion of Silk Trade Associations (Sanshi Ddgyd Kurniai Chud Kai) ; Japan 
Silk Trade Association (Dai Nihon Samhi Kai) *. 

The asterisks (*) indicate organisations which concern themselves 
directly with labour questions, 

1 At the inauguration of the Federation a board of forty-six directors, 
including the most representative employers of Japan, was elected, As 
President of the Federation, Baron Seinosuke Go (President of the Japanese 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce and Industry), and as Advisers, the 
late Baron T. !>an and Mr, Kimuiu, of the Mitsui and Mitsubishi firms 
respectively, were appointed'. 
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orcanisation consists of individuals, as well a** . .,n*>«ni.-. and hanks 
The latter numbered 1,010 in 1929 ' and the total of their nominal 
capital exceeded 8.100,000,000 yen which u V i ^- -uK 47 per .eiit. of 
the entire capital of companies ami hanks m Ja pan . llw Utih 
developed under the presidency of the late Huron t alumni l kin of the 
Mitsui firm, and has on its hoard of directors a nmr# of influential 
men in the industrial life of the country. Since its establishment it 
ha^ shown a deep concern with labour legislation and has made 
representations to the Government at critical moments for or 
against the revision of the laws, formulating it% opinion from tin* 
standpoint of industrialists. It has a permanent committee for the 
study of labour problems, comprising some forty nu mitets who arc 
mostly managing directors or presidents of leading * mo; m •*■■■■ in such 
industries as' mining* shipping, shipbuilding, electric or hydraulic 
power, printing, manufacture of paper, cement, textile goods, etc, 
The Japan Industrial Club 44 may tin considered the « cntral power 
representing the interests of capital and of industrialists in regard 
to labour problems’* \ 

The Nihon Kdgyo Club has always taken a po.iuimnt part in 
opposing the Trade Union Bill. In the spring of 1%M\ apumfeience was 
held under the Club's auspices for the purpose ,,f .^Mni-ini' «rp‘*riti.a. 
to the Bill on the ground that it unfairly taw. need the workers, violated 
freedom of contract, relieved the workers of liability for damage caused 
by labour disputes, and further that it lacked provisions for w .minim, 
such disputes. Moreover, the employn^' organisations .ngm-.i di.it 
legal recognition of the trade unions would only hamper the industrial 
development of the country and would thus really injure tie* working 
class. 

Again, it was at this Club that the intensive * amp iien against the 
Bill brought together representatives of forty* two industrial mg.c 
nisations in April 19,31 and led to the formation of the National Feder- 
ation of Industrial Organisations. 


The Japan Cotton Spinners 1 Association (IMi Nihon Ifasrki Hmgd 
Kai) is a general federation of companies in nilk throwing, cotton 
spinning and weaving industries throughout Japan. «<rgmu « d with the 
object of promoting good relations between members and of safe- 
guarding and extending their common interests. Those who are 
engaged in the selling or buying of raw cotton, cotton yarn* etc , may 
also be admitted as 44 associate members’ 1 . The tminlwrlnp conn 
prised fifty-nine companies at the end of HIS!) *, ojwiiiing sonic 
6,359,600 5 spindles and employing 166,700 operatives *, The total 
paid up capital of the member companies exceeds 3 fill, iff to, htn* yerc 
and the nominal capital of 512,362,000 yen ivptvs. uK m per rent of 
the total capital of all textile companies 'in Japan 1 The hr>td>m;uf«'rs 
are in Osaka. 


* Of, Kdgyo Nenkan (Industrial Year Book), 1930 edition, p !Ct®. 

Of. Yosmo Mowta, op, ci£, f p. 48. 

* Of. Saikin no Shahai Undo, p, 734, 

l ^T th \ y n ^ ep . ort , $J h ? Japan Cott °n Splnmn' AssoeMhm, tan I MO. 

woe iQQ°m /» t0 , the percentage of increase of spindle* In lapun 

1931 First Part P p* 25) the Director of ihe hahmtr Offfte, 

Tho !l s OTnr ' loy at uowwl times over 180,000 otwratlvre. 

me (Ummution m the operating force h rtue to buefnem lieprewtetu 

Of. Yoshio Morita, op. cit., p. -til. 
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Historically as well as at present, the Japan Cotton Spinners' 
Association is an outstanding body of employers (it was set up in 
1882), and unlike most other trades associations it is unassisted by and 
entirely independent of the Government. The organisation has been 
very active in endeavouring to promote the common interests of the 
members in connection with such questions as that of the Indian tariff, 
the transport cost of Indian cotton, hours of work — especially 
night work of women — Chinese competition, etc. When the First 
Session of the International Labour Conference was held in 1919 to 
deal with the question of hours of work, night work of women and 
children, etc., which were of vital concern to this Association, it suc- 
ceeded in securing the nomination of Mr. Sanji Muto, then Managing 
Director of the Kanegafuchi Spinning Company, as the Japanese 
employers’ delegate. Being the organisation employing the largest 
number of female operatives at night, the question of the suppression 
of night work of women was of particular concern to this Association 
and it issued a series of statements explaining the position of Japanese 
spinners. Although an economic organisation, the Association has al- 
ways actively opposed any proposed social legislation which was believed 
to be adverse to industrial interests. The position it took up as regards 
the Factory Act before its enactment in 1911, and its attitude towards 
the proposed Trade Union Bill, may be considered as characteristic. 

Formerly the shipowners of Japan were loosely organised as Nihon 
Senshu Domei Kai (Federation of Japanese Shipowners), but this 
federation was reorganised into a corporate body under the name of 
the Japan Shipowners " Association (Nihon Senshu Kyokai) in July 1922, 
with headquarters in Kobe, It may be noted that this reorganisation 
took place within two years of the holding of the Second (Maritime) 
Session of the International Labour Conference at Genoa in 1920, and 
it may he assumed that the decision of the Japanese shipowners to 
organise this Association was taken partly as a result of the influence of 
the International Labour Organisation. Over 150 shipping companies, 
representing nearly 1,000 bottoms and 3,000,000 tons, are at present 
incorporated as members of this Association. The Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha (** N.Y.K, ”), the Osaka Shosen Kaisha (“ O.S.K. ”), and 
practically all other well-known shipping companies of Japan are among 
its members, so that it is indisputably the most representative national 
organisation of Japanese shipowners. At the outset the primary object 
of this Association was purely “ economic ”, being, as is stated in its 
constitution, " to promote shipping interests by dose co-operation 
among the members ”, Circumstances in subsequent years, however, 
have compelled a gradual change in its character, and it now concerns 
itself also with questions of industrial relations in the shipping 
industry. Since the creation of the Joint Maritime Board in Japan 
this Association has been the sole organisation representing shipowners 
on the board. 

Six local coal-mine owners 9 associations 1 which between them 
cover practically all the important coal-fields of Japan are affiliated to 
the Federation of Coal-Mine Owners ( Sekitan Kogyo Rengd Kai ) . The 
Federation was first organised in 1921 and its function was in fact that 

1 The six local bodies affiliated to the Federation are the coal-mine 
owners' associations of (1) the Chikuho district ' (including the four 
provinces of Chikuzen, Ghikugo, Buzen and Bungo), (2) Hokkaido, 
(Z) Saga prefecture, (4) Jdban (Hidachi and Iwaki provinces), (5) Ubc 

and (6) Easnya districts. 
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- f ■» rflTtpl for reirulatinc tho nrodwtion nf ntal In nntririmg • «nt j»m 
and charging fees for any extra production hoy.md the ; a«n-« d iimimum 
Hmit. The object of the Federal. on as stated in Us .;,m>ntut»«in 
“ to promote and co-ordinate the progress of the ‘ o.tl-muung industry 
and to further good relations among tin- members It «a* tins urga 
nisation, however, which played the role of the • m; *••>.•« »«*<«•, a t«m 

in mining, and acted on their behalf, when the question of revision of 
the Mining Act and of the ltegulations concerning the - mphou., tit and 
accident compensation of miners was widely discussed in Japan -hmtly 
after the Federation came into being. 

The question of suppression of night work as well as umlri ground 
work of women and children was of vital concern to. the none owners 
The Bureau of Social Affairs had not failed to take this Udo ammnt 
when revising the Mining Act and the Regulations, as it had appointed 
on a commission of enquiry not only the officials coition ted with the 
mining inspectorate but also some representative, of this Federation 
It was on the basis of the findings of the comimsMon of enquiry that 
the Act was revised so as to prohibit the night work and underground 
employment of women and young persons. 

Quite apart from this Federation t there is the Society »*f Kin-yt* k ai 
which has as members the responsible men dealing with labour ques- 
tions in the leading mining establishments or companies in Japan such 
as the mines belonging to the Mitsui’s, FurukuwaX Mitsubishi's, haijt 
ma's, Okura’s, and others. It is a body for study and Mmsulfafum **n 
labour legislation and policies; its meetings are held weekly on Fridays 
hence the name Kin~yo Kai (or Friday Society). 


Osaka Industrial Society (Osaka Kogyo Kai) The fact that 
Japan is industrially 4 * hieentric ” has some bearing on the country's 
social and economic problems. One centre is Tokyo and the other 
Osaka. In a number of ways these two cities vie one with the other 
The Japan Industrial Club stands out as the organisation which 
most completely represents the employers’ and industrialists’ interests 
in Japan, but the fact that it has its headquarters in Tokyo has < aused 
the Osaka element to be somewhat inadequately lepiv.rhnd upon it 
The Osaka Industrial Society has come to the front in recent years as 
an active employers’ association with Osaka im its centre. The Society 
is a body corporate composed of the representatives of pi.u r i. dlv all 
leading companies and industrial establishments, In I *127 the Society 
appointed a standing committee for the study of labour puTh ur , and 
this committee includes men who hold responsible- positions in various 
companies and who take a serious interest in labour questions the 
result of its investigations the Society has published from time to time 
opinions on current labour or economic problems, rsprci.dU in regard 
to labour legislation where the employers’ interests are at stake 

The Koshin Kai (or Industrial Friendship Society) wan the out* 
come of an effort among the employers in northern parts of Kyushu to 
eliminate the ruinous waste among factories in their coin|ietJtioii to 
secure labour — a problem which assumed particukrlf twrimi* 
towards 1917 when, in abnormal war-time prosperity, new fAtdori&n 
were being rapidly built and manned *, At first there were only nix 


comnetibon^m £ r £ ftin kfttion employers nankin jr to atimiaAi# 

T$28$ mmtn ^ J factories was the VUmtlm of Fttatum 

' ’ m , ^ 8lar * e< * m 1908 at Okaya, an Important cwitfit of the silk 
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companies, but within a few years the membership so increased by the 
affiliation of scores of other companies that at one time there were as 
many as sixty-seven companies or factories belonging to the Society, 
Though, strictly speaking, this is only a local organisation for the 
Kyushu district* the Society may be regarded in the light of its acti- 
vities as the most typical employers’ association negotiating with work- 
ers’ trade unions. 


industry in the prefecture of Nagano. The Federation undertook to 
handle rn hint all formalities connected with the application for permis- 
sion to recruit operatives and to transport them from their homes to the 
factories or nice vvrm cm behalf of all affiliated companies* and then to 
44 register " the* operatives for the particular companies, the understanding 
being that once u worker was registered in one company, no other 
company belonging to the federation should take him at the time of the 
annual renewal of the employment contract. The advantage to the 
companies of the system was so obvious that it at once attracted members 
and the Federation expanded enormously till it consisted, in 1924* 
of 268 factories, producing 2,600,000 kan of raw silk in total, valued at 
#12,600,000 yen. More than a third of the raw silk exported from Japan 
w ns the product of the companies belonging to the Federation. However, 
the system of registration, which restricted the workers’ freedom of 
contract in* well as that of the employers’, was stopped by the authorities, 
Moreover, there were numerous disputes arising from double contracts 
resulting from the artificial restriction. The Federation was dissolved 
under the Instruct terns of the prefecture! authorities of Nagano in 1926, 
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Origins and Development 

Modern trade unionism did not come into existence in Japan 
until shortly before the Great War. Craft guilds, some of which 
still survive, were the only form of craft association known m 
Japan up to and during the first forty years of the Meiji era. 
When industrialisation first began to spread in the early period 
of Meiji small unions were formed, hut most of them professed 
to aim at mutual aid, ‘'development of knowledge and charac- 
ter", social intercourse among the members, and the like. They 
were also insignificant in size, being limited to a factory, work 
shop or mine. But even since the war, the progress of Japanese 
trade unionism has been comparatively alow. 

The reasons for this slow growth of trade unionism in Japan 
have been made clear in previous sections of this report The 
country is still primarily agricultural, and the need for combi 
nation is not felt in the handicrafts and small-scale home indu- 
tries which still persist and where relations between employer 
and worker are personal and intimate. The traditional " family 
system’’ is not yet completely broken up either in form or senti- 
ment, and class antagonism has not developed in Japan, More 
over, the law restricting strike action has also had a certain 
adverse influence on the growth of trade unionism. Another 
important cause lies in the special conditions of the Japanese 
textile industry. This is Japan’s principal industry, and it was 
the first to develop on modern lines and to be organised under 
the factory system with large numbers of worker* employed in 
mechanical processes. The greater number of these workers are 
young women and girls, and the general disposition of young 
women to regard industrial employment as temporary — . to ter- 
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min ate at marriage — is intensified with these Japanese “ textile 
girls”, for they come from agricultural districts and take up 
factory work for four or five years at most, with the sole object 
of earning a marriage dowry ; that accomplished, they return 
to the country. The result has been that the workers in Japan’s 
most important industry remain “ unorganisable ” in a trade 
union sense. 

Nevertheless, there have been periods when the Japanese 
trade union movement seemed to be destined to develop rapidly 
for example, during the boom period of the Great War, and 
after 1919 as the influence of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion spread in the country. But in recent years the unions have 
been divided into opposing camps by political ideas, and though 
their membership has increased their influence on the industrial 
situation has not developed proportionately. 

The Older Guilds 

Some of the old guilds were powerful and were well able to 
safeguard the interests of their members, maintain their technical 
standards, uphold the dignity of their craftsmanship, and protect 
them in their relations with their masters and third persons. 
Tine Yedo 1 * wood sawyers, for example, in the feudal period and 
for some time after it, had a powerful guild which included 
master-sawyers, journeymen and apprentices. Every journey- 
man had to serve first as an apprentice. Wages were regulated 
according to the price of rice, a koku (4.96 bushels) of which 
was used as the unit of evaluation. Members of the guild could 
acquire an exclusive right to work in the lumber yard of an 
employer by payment of a small percentage of the wages of each 
member. An even more interesting guild, that of the miners a , has 
been described in detail by Sen Katayama 3 . This guild was exten- 
sive and thoroughgoing in its organisation. It was on a com- 
munal basis and included miners in all kinds of mines and 
covered the whole of Japan. After a miner had worked for three 
years the guild issued to him a membership card or scroll, and 
this membership entitled him to seek work in any mine in the 
country. The old custom still holds good at the present day, as 
do also other practices cited by Mr. Katayama. Wherever the 


1 The old name for the city which is now Tokyo. 

a The guild Is called Tomoko In Japanese. 

* S, Iatxyumh : the labour Movement in Japan . Chicago, 1916. 
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miner goes he is treated as a comrade and a guest by the working 
miners. He may work, if there is work for him, at any mine, 
or he may remain in the hope of securing work. If he prefers 
to try his luck at other places, he receives a sufficient allowance 
from his fellow-miners to reach the next mine. W hen age obliges 
the miner to give up his work, or when he is crippled in some 
accident, he is authorised by the guild to collect from all the 
miners throughout the country. Each mine is an independent 
and self-governing unit of the one great guild. The miner thus 
authorised in one mine will be permitted by all other mines to 
collect benefits (which to-day are from one to two thousand yen 
according to his standing. 

During the feudal period the underground workings were 
everywhere regarded as the miners’ own territory and were under 
their jurisdiction ; only miners were admitted to them. The 
miners’ wages were higher than those of any other workers, and 
a Japanese idiom, Kanayama Shotai i luxurious living <, was used 
to describe their conditions. They had very cordial relations 
among themselves, addressing each other as “brothers” Tin- 
single men lived in community. 

Stonemasons, blacksmiths, carpenters, and other craft- also 
had their own guilds, but most of them gradually disappeared 
when industry was modernised. 

Early Trade Unions : The First Period 
(1880-1894) 1 

The influence of Western ideas on Japanese society and on 
the development of industrial relations has been described in 
previous chapters. It was largely under this influence that the 
earliest attempts at trade union organisation in Japan were made 
The unions formed during this period, however, were short- 
lived. 

It has already been mentioned that the earliest jeeorded 
trade union was that organised by the rickshaw- men for the pin 
pose of carrying on the strike of 1888 ; it did not, however, survive 


,, ‘ 1 Kawtoaro Akamatsu ; Nihon Hadn UndG HaUatm Shi (History of 

the Development of the Labour Movement in Inpan i ; Srmmv K«n 
no Und8 (Recent Labour Movement In Japan! , Tarsi 
• Nihon Shakai II end o Shikan ( History of Hoc tat Champ* 
Pnhnnr ' F ? r £ rie * accounts written in English, sm 8. Hahaiiv 

L* I m r in . J ? pan > PP- 181-221 ; t. Avotawa ; IrnimlrM Can rfh 
nons and Labour Legislation In Japan , pp, 84-08 • »f r . 
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its leader’s Imprisonment on a criminal charge. In the follow- 
ing year, 1884, a foreman employed in the Shuyeisha Printing 
Company of Tokyo organised a union of printers with the warm 
support of the employer, Teiichi Sakuma \ a progressive man 
and a great friend to the Japanese trade union movement in its 
early days. This organisation lasted barely two months owing 
to suspicion and misunderstanding among the members. Five 
years later, in 1889, another attempt was made to organise the 
workers of the same printing company; at first successful, this 
union was disbanded owing to outside opposition. In 1887 there 
was an abortive effort to form a union by some ironworkers in 
Tokyo, but it died out owing to la 2 k of interest among the 
men themselves. In 1889 a more serious attempt was made by 
the ironworkers, and a union ('ailed Domed Shinko Gunrii was 
founded, which included the ironworkers in a shipbuilding yard 
in Ishikawajhna, Tokyo, in Army and Navy arsenals, railway 
bureaus, etc. The objects of this union were conciliation in disputes 
which might occur between the employers and workers, and the 
eventual establishment of a factory as a producers’ co-operative 
society. For a time the organisation was popular and prospered, 
but a rumour that funds had been embezzled led to dissolution, 
the funds of the union being shared out among the members. 
Another union, the first union of shoemakers, was formed in 1892 
under the name of Nihon Radi r > Kyokai (the Japan Labour Asso- 
ciation C but this also was shortlived. 

Early 'trade Unions * The Second Period 
\ M7/T mm i 

A notable event of the opening of this period was the transfer 
to Tokyo of a workers’ society formed about 1890 by a group of 
Japanese in San Francisco. The society included the pioneers 
of the labour movement, such as Taunetaro Jo, Fusalaro Takano, 
Hatmosuke Sawada, etc. The name of the society, Slink ko Giyu 
A'cu, which means literally ** Society of Workers to Fight for 
Justice”, well illustrates the spirit of its founders. The society 
was formally organised in Japan in April 1897, when a pamphlet 
was circulated in a large number of factories in Tokyo and its vici- 
nity, written by men who had first-hand knowledge of the labour 
problem in the United States and had studied both the theory 


1 He lias been spoken of as the Robert Owen of 1 apart. 
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and tactics of the American movement. The form of union it advo- 
cated was that of the American Federation of Labour. This move- 
ment enlisted almost at once tine enthusiastic support of such 
people as Sen Katayama (the most prominent Japanese Comma 
nist living to-day), the late Saburo Shimada (a progressive poli- 
tician), Teiiclii Sakuma, of the Shuyeisha Printing Company, etc., 
and it resulted finally in the founding in July of the same year 
of an influential body known as Rddo Kumiai Kisei hai or the 
Society for the Formation of Trade Unions. The activities of 
this Society, which added to its membership such men as Isoo 
Abe, Chishi Murai, etc., led to the. formation of various unions, 
notable examples being those formed in the jteriod between 189? 
and 1899 by the iron workers, printers and locomotive engineers. 
In 1898 a strike of locomotive engineers was carried out with 
remarkable discipline, and the engineers were successful, largely 
owing to the support and advice given by the Society. The 
Society was giving moral and material aid at the same time to a 
number of existing unions. The unions of file makers, litho- 
graphers, ship’s carpenters, doll-makers, etc., in Tokyo continued 
their existence under the aegis of the Society for the Formation 
of Trade Unions. In December 1897, the society published the 
first number of its monthly organ, the Hodf> Srkai or " Workers' 
World”, which was the first working-class journal ever issued 
in Japan. Sen Katayama was the editor in chief. 

In 1898 it became known that the Government was drafting 
a Factory Bill, and the power of the organisation was put to a 
crucial test. Upon close examination the draft was found to 
contain a number of provisions which were not considered satis- 
factory, and the Society tried to secure amendments for the better 
protection of the factory workers. The proposed factory legist;* 
tion was, however, not enacted, and the energies of tin* Society, 
in common with those of other workers’ organisations, wet** 
turned to opposing the law called Chian Keimtm J/d < Public 
Peace Police Act) , which contained provisions disadvantageous 
to trade unions. This Act was promulgated in 1900, in spite of 
the strong opposition of the workers, and proved fatal both to 
the Society and the unions formed under its auspice*. * 


Boro . tor A'il Formation of Trado Onions had «ver ft.TQO monte 

wrlL" > t, bnt w ^ h , in , a year tlie organisation died out The Iron- 
workers Union, which had over forty branch## with more than 
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Early Trade Unions : The Third Period 
(WOO-1912) 

From the promulgation of the Police Act till the founding 
in 1912 of the Yuai Kai there was no open trade union activity. 
Japanese writers on labour questions refer to this decade as Chin- 
sen Ki (period of submersion). It was a period of apparent 
quiescence, broken only by the riots of 1907. The uprising of 
miners at the Ashio Copper Mine in February, which has already 
been mentioned briefly, was the first of these riots. The repeated 
demands of the miners for higher wages and better treatment 
remaining unsatisfied, a mob consisting of over 1,200 miners had 
recourse to violence. They cut electric wires, smashed furniture, 
threw bombs ami destroyed the offices, factory premises and 
residences attached to the mine, and occupied the warehouses. 
The local police force was overcome by the rioters, and in the 
end troops had to be dispatched to restore order. During the 
same month several hundred workers at a shipbuilding yard in 
Nagasaki also threatened violence, as did over a thousand miners 
at a coal mine in Hokkaido in April. Both these outbreaks, how- 
ever, were suppressed before matters had gone very far. Two 
months later, however, in June, another serious riot occurred at 
the Besshi Copper Mine ; houses were burned down and a number 
of the police were either killed or injured. Again violence was 
only suppressed by the dispatch of troops. 

Of trade union action during this period, however, there is 
only one example, the attempt of a certain Matsusuke Minami to 
organise miners. He succeeded in Hokkaido, but the riot put 
an end to his efforts to form a branch of the union at Ashio 
in 1907. 

Rise of Modern Trade Unions (19 12-19 10) 

The history of Japanese trade unionism entered upon a new 
epoch in 1912 when Bunji Suzuki founded the YUai Kai (literally, 
“Friendly-love Society ") at the Unitarian Church in Tokyo. The 
members at the start numbered only fifteen and included a milk- 
man, three street watermen, three mechanics, two electricians, 
two fafamt 1 makers and a painter, in addition to Suzuki himself, 

6,400 members In 1900, and scores of others which had sprung up about 
the same time, shared the same fate. 

* Tatami is the mat used to cover the floor of all lapanese rooms. 
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who was then a young university graduate ; he had worked for 
a short while as a journalist, and had only recently been appointed 
secretary of the Unitarian Church, None realised in the begin, 
ning that this little organisation of working men was donned to 
play in a short time the leading part in the trade union m.-v.-im-nt 
of the country. 

At the outset the society was nothing hut an institution for 
workers’ education. Its aims were stated in three lines only, as 

follows : 

“ VVe aim to promote friendship and mutual aid. 

“ We aim to follow common ideals and to develop knowledge. 

character and skill. 

“We aim to improve our status hv ntu uiiimum Mn-ngth ami 
sound methods. ” 

A very moderate policy was adopted deliberately hv the 1 uni 
Kai at the outset, in view of the failures of the militant unions m 
the previous period. It endeavoured to secure the support of in 
fluential men and to gain public confidence by enlisting among 
its advisers well-known scholars' and elected to its council cmi 
nent authorities on social and labour problems ’ The prestige of 
the union, which within a year had enrolled 1 .200 member-, was 
suddenly enhanced when the Yfini Kai intervened in a strike of 
phonograph makers at Kawasaki in 1912 and settled the dispute 
in favour of the strikers. This attracted public attention, being 
the first experience of a workers’ union conducting and settling 
a dispute. Two years later, in 1914, the Yihtt Kai succeeded .team 
in settling a dispute at the Tokyo Muslin Spinning' C.ompauy, 
with signal advantage for the strikers. Thereafter the member 
ship of the union increased rapidly ; in 191b, it was 10,000 and 
double that number in 1917. In a short time the Yuni Kai wt 
up miners’, seamen’s and women's departments in addition to 
the legal service department, which was a special feature of the 
organisation. Branches of the union were established in rapid 
succession all over the country, and the membership soon spread 
even to Korea and Manchuria, 

At this stage of development another important union was 
formed in 1916 among printers, called the Shin yd Kai, i literally, 
Faithful Friends Society"). Its origin mn be traced back to 

versity F ° r e ’ cample ’ Profe8sor kumazo Kuwait*, ,»f the Tokyo Imperial Uni* 

* Surii as Professors t. Takano, K. Iforiye and S, t.Vhli?*-,*U 
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the printers’ union formed in 1899 and reorganised in 1907 under 
the name of O-Yu Kai, (literally, “European Friends’ Society"). 
This peculiar name signified that the membership then consisted 
of typographers for European letters, although the union admit- 
ted later all printers without distinction. From the beginning, 
the 1 uai Kai and the Shin-yfi Kai have represented two distinctly 
opposite tendencies, the former standing for a moderate and 
“ realistic ’’ policy , while the latter has formed the nucleus of the 
left wing, advocating more militant methods. The stimulus to 
Japanese foreign trade, which was the result of the Great War, 
encouraged the growth of these young trade unions. But. at the 
same time the inevitable loss of economic equilibrium was bound 
to cause social unrest. Wages rose high, hut the wage-increase did 
not always keep pace with the rise of prices of commodities, and 
towards the end of the war, about the time the Russian Empire 
collapsed, Japanese workers were seething with unrest. The so- 
called “ rice-riots ", which spread like an epidemic, were symp- 
tomatic of the social psychology of this period. 

The impetus given to the advance of trade unionism in Japan 
by the economic situation was greatly increased by the founding 
of the International Labour Organisation in 1919. The knowledge 
that provision was made for the representation of the workers at 
the Conference of the Organisation by delegates chosen in agree- 
ment with the most representative trade unions, was felt by in- 
creasingly wide circles among Japanese workers as a direct chal- 
lenge to organise. The sharp rise in the number of unions formed 
before and after the Washington Conference is shown below. 


V*ar 

Number of union 
formed 

Y«ar 

Number of unlooa 
formed 

1912 . . 

. . . 5 

1917 . 

... 14 

t9ia . - 

. . . 6 

1918 . 

... 11 

1914 . * 

. . . « 

1919 . 

... 71 

1915 . . 

.... 4 

1920 . 

... m 

1916 . . 

„ . . ia 

1921 . 

... 71 


Period of Consolidation ( 1920-1924 ) 

When the First Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence was called at Washington, the trade union leaders of Japan 
assumed that the workers’ delegate to the Conference would be 
chosen from among the organised workers in agreement with 
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the most representative of the workers' organisations *. The 
Government, however, proceeded to select the workers’ dele- 
gate by a method of “multiple elections " in which the orga- 
nised workers formed only part of the voters. The adoption of 
this method resulted in the appointment as delegate of a non- 
unionist, Mr. Uhei Masuinoto, who was the chief engineer of a 
big shipbuilding yard. This situation was much resented by 
the trade unions ; but the Conference, in view* of the official 
statement made on behalf of the Japanese Government that there 
were only 30,000 workers organised in trade unions out of a 
working population of nearly 4,000,000, or hardly i per cent, of 
the total number of workers, and that under these circumstances 
the Government could not consult only the organised workers, 
approved the credentials of the Japanese workers’ delegate \ 
The result of the Government’s action in regard to the appoint- 
ment of the Japanese workers’ delegate at Washington was to 
bring about a temporary union of the labour organisations. They 
regarded the step taken by the Government as hostile to trade 
unionism and on 1 May of the following year, 1920, trade unions 
of all shades of opinion united in the first May Day demonstration 
held in Japan. This demonstration was the. occasion for the 
formation of a loose federation called the /{odd Kurniai IM met Kai 
(literally, “League of Labour Unions”), and comprising the 
most important unions led either by the Y&ai Kai or the Shin-yu 
Kai. The federation was, however, short-lived. The views of 
the leaders of the Yuai Kai on the need for centralisation were not 
shared by other sections and, as no compromise could be reached, 
the yaai Kai withdrew in 1921 from the league. Shortly before 
the withdrawal from the Ddmei Kai, the YUai Kai adopted a new 
programme and the name Nihon Rddd Stidftmei (General Fe- 
deration of Japanese Labour) . The organisation is usually 
referred to by the single word Sdddmei, which means *’ General 
Federation ”. 

In spite of the failure of the attempt to unite all the unions in 
the Ddmei Kai, the next five years were characterised by a series 


Article 389, paragraph 3, of the Peace Treaty provides : “The 
Members undertake to nominate non -Government delegate* and advisers 
J n . a 8Teement with the industrial organisations, if such organ!*#- 
. on8 exist, which are the most representative of employers or workpeople, 
as me case may be, in their respective countries, ’* 

ioio eeedmgs of the International Labour Conform**,. Pint Session, 

1919, Washington, D.C., English Edition, pp. t}%m. 
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of amalgamations of new unions ; this movement had even begun 
in 1919 on a less extensive scale when the unions in the western 
part of Japan were merged with branches of the Yuai Kai, and 
affiliated as the Kansai Rodo Kumiai Rengo Kai (Western Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions.) . In 1920, a number of miners’ unions 
were united with the miners’ department of the Yuai Kai and 
formed the Zen-Nihon Kofu Sdrcngdkai (All-Japan Miners' 
Federation), and in 1921 the organisations of workers employed 
in the military arsenals, State iron works and a few other Govern- 
ment undertakings effected a fusion and formed a powerful union 
called the Kangyo Hilda Sodomei (Federation of Workers in State 
Undertakings). A few months later, an important union of mari- 
time workers came into being when twenty-two out of forty-eight 
existing small unions of seamen, stewards, trimmers, stokers, etc., 
amalgamated and joined the former Seamen’s Department of the 
Stldnrnvi which had just separated from that body. The Nihon 
Kaiin Kumiai (Japan Seamen’s Union), which came into exis- 
tence as the result of this amalgamation, and which absorbed 
another large seamen's union, the Kaiyd Toitsu Iiyokai (Mari- 
time Unity Society), in 1926, made great progress under the 
leadership of Itaro Narasaki and is now a very strong union. 

Agricultural tenancy disputes ( Kosaku Sogi) led in 1921 to 
the formation of the Nihon Nornin Kumiai (Japan Farmers' 
Union), the leader of which was Motojiro Sugiyama, a Christian 
Socialist. The union mainly owed its growth, however, to Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa, the social reformer. Although, the farmers’ 
movement is now split up into many factions, the Japan Farmers’ 
Union was a union of considerable importance and played a 
conspicuous part during the four or five years following its 
organisation. 

Another group of organisations, the machinists’ and tool- 
makers’ unions, amalgamated in 1922 in the Kikai Rodo Ren- 
gftkat (Federation of Mechanics’ Unions), and the industrial 
unrest which characterised this year led in September to an 
attempt to find a basis for common action by unions of all shades 
of opinion. For this purpose a meeting was called in Osaka on 
the initiative of the SBddmei, the Federation of Mechanics’ Unions 
and the Dtimei Kai. Fifty-nine unions sent representatives to the 
meeting, but the effort at unification failed. During this period, 
however, trade unions continued to add to their membership, 
and various amalgamations of unions in kindred trades took 
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place. It was also in 1922 that the Kantu Rudd hnrniui /fem/«i/ l( q 
(Eastern Federation of Trade Unions), including numerous 
unions of varied trades, was established. This Eastern Federation 
became affiliated to the Sodornei, following the example of the 
Kansai Rddo Kumiai Rengdkai (Western Federation of Trade 
Unions). Since the formation of the Eastern Federation, which 
has been led for many years by KomaLichi Matsuoka, tin- Suddmei 
has been in a strong position both in Eastern and Western Japan. 
Early in 1923, the Zenkoku Inmtsnku humitti Itcngidmi - National 
Federation of Printers’ Unions) was formed by the am.dyamation 
of a large number of small unions, ineluding the former Shin yn 
Kai, and later in the same year, the ironworkers, dyers, eleetrieal 
engineers and mechanics of the Osaka region combined their 
small unions and founded the Nihon Rudn huntini Reiujufou 
(Federation of Trade Unions of Japan). 

During this period when there was a movement throughout 
the country in favour of the federation of small unions, the ques 
tion of the method of appointing the workers' delegate to the 
International Labour Conference played a considerable part in 
drawing attention to the need for consolidation and expansion of 
trade unionism in Japan. For some years following the first 
International Labour Conference in Washington, the Japanese 
Government continued to maintain the attitude it took up in 1919, 
i. e. that a trade union which could he considered really " repre 
sentative” of the workers was non-existent in Japan The prae 
tical result was that the Japanese workers' delegate was never 
chosen from nor approved by the Japanese trade unions, ami the 
credentials of the delegates were challenged at successive Sessions 
of the International Labour Conference, the question raised on 
each occasion being whether the Japanese Government had 
appointed the workers’ delegate in the manner required by the 
Peace Treaty. As a result of these yearly protests the International 
Labour Conference, at its Fifth Session in I»2!i, after examining 
the credentials of the Japanese workers' delegate, recommended 
that in future the Government should appoint the delegate in such 
a way as would ensure “general satisfaction”'. The Japanese 
Government thereupon decided that the workers' delegate should 
thenceforward be selected solely on a Trade union basis. Only the 

* Proceeding* of the International labour Conference, tienem, t0i$. 
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workers organised in trade unions were to be eligible to take part 
in the election of the workers’ delegate ; each thousand members 
of a union could claim one vote. This decision clearly suggested 
to the workers that they should organise to secure the right to 
take part in choosing the workers’ delegate to the International 
Labour Conference and his advisers \ Am active campaign began 
all over the country either to increase the membership of unions 
or to reorganise the old unions on a definitely trade union basis 
to permit them to qualify for participation in the vote. Statistics 
show that in 1923 the total membership of trade unions in Japan 
was 125,000 -- a maximum reached after forty years’ arduous 
struggle. Within a year or two this membership more than 
doubled, reaching approximately 254,000 at the end of 1925. 

A typical example of the rapid formation of a big federation 
was the coming into existence of Kaigun Rodd Kumiai Renmai 
(Federation of Naval Arsenal Workers' Unions) in March 1924. 
The unions which joined this federation included 43,000 mem- 
bers, chiefly in the naval ports of Yokosuka, Kure, Hiro, Mai- 
zuru and Sasebo ; it is still one of the most important right 
wing organisations. 

In 1924, 1925 and again in 1930, Bunji Suzuki, President of 
the Snddmei was nominated by the Government as workers’ 
delegate to the International Labour Conference, 1924 being the 
first year that the organised Japanese workers were represented 
by a labour leader of their own choice. Ever since then the 
system of election which the Government adopted in 1924 has been 
followed. Although the Government reserves the right to nomi- 
nate as the. workers’ delegate any one of the three candidates who 
have received the highest number of votes — the appointment 
being finally made having regard to the nature of the Conference 
Agenda — in practice, the candidate receiving the highest number 
of votes has always been appointed. 

Period of Prditieal Influences (1025-1931) 

During the years following 1925 Japanese trade unions have 
been more pro-occupied with politics than with the betterment 
of conditions of work. This may he attributed to two causes : the 

1 IitTRHNATiosAt. Labour Omci : Industrial Conditions and Labour 
legislation in Japan, Studies and Reports, Series B. No, 16, p, 93- 
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introduction of manhood suffrage anti the spread of Commu- 
nism. The leaders have concentrated on the organisation of 
political parties, obtaining Parliamentary representation, and 
combating the disruptive influence of Communist propaganda. 
This influence is said to have been considerable. Even the 
membership of the General Federation of Japanese Labour 
( Soddmei ) fell appreciably, and many Japanese unions were 
split into hostile groups. In the political field, the various 
attempts made during this period to form a single Labour Party, 
in view of the first General Election held under the new Man 
hood Suffrage Act, were unsuccessful. Instead, several “Pro 
letarian Parties” were formed, backed by rival groups of trade 
unions. 

An attempt has, however, been made recently to put an end 
to internecine strife between the various groups of trade unions 
by the formation in June 1931 of the Japan Labour Chib 
(Nihon Rodo Knrabn) 1 , a loose federation of the unions of mode- 
rate tendency and this “dub" was reorganised after a year, in 
September 1932, into the Japanese Trade Union Congress' (Nihon 
Rodo Kumiai Kaigi) on a more solid basis than hitherto'. It is 
impossible to say at present whether this attempt will be perma- 
nently successful, but there is no doubt that the future of Japanese 
trade unionism depends largely on the possibility „f maintaining 
and developing this organisation. 


1 Cf. below, p, 103, 

3 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XMV, No. », p, <m 
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TRADE l NIONLSM ( continued ) 


Tendencies and Structure of 

Japanese Trade Unions 

Previous chapters have shown the part played by ideas in 
the development of workers’ organisations in Japan, and the 
tendency to express divergencies of opinion by the formation of 
separate unions and federations of unions. Though the pros- 
pects of Japanese trade unionism have been altered now by the 
formation of the Japan Labour Club, individual organisations 
whether belonging to it or not may still be roughly classified 
into three groups which, in accordance with the terms current 
in Japan to indicate their doctrines and methods, will be 
described in this chapter as Right Wing, Centre, and Left Wing 
unions. A brief account will first be given of the origin and 
development of the existing groups, as well as of the formation 
of the Japan Labour Club, after which their composition will 
be examined in more detail 

Although, as was seen in the last chapter, there has been 
some parallel development of Right and Left Wing unions from 
the beginning of the period of modern trade unionism in Japan, 
the most representative Centre and Left Wing organisations have 
been formed as a result of a series of secessions from the S5d5mei 
(General Federation of Japanese Labour), and it will therefore 
be convenient to deal with the developments that have taken 
place in relation to the changes in the Stiddmei. 

The process began in 1919, when the Sftddmei (then, and 
until 1923, still known as the YUai Kai), came under the 
influence of a number of university men and abandoned its 
former conciliatory policy for a policy of a more militant 
character. At a congress held in 1919, it was decided to group 
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the affiliated unions on a craft instead of a mphi.-.d binds, 
and a programme was adopted in which political demand- figure 
side by side with principles which had recently jendved inter- 
national sanction in the Preamble and Article >127 of the Treaty 
of Versailles l . 

While this transformation of the .SV«d< *mei into a militant 
trade union federation organised on more modern linen brought 
new life and great accession of strength to the Federation, it also 
reinforced the possibilities of disruption. On the one hand, the 
intellectual elements did not assimilate entirely with the older 
elements in the Federation, and on the other the newer uu-m 
bers were impatient with the slowness of legal methods The 
intellectual leaders were strong enough to decide tin* Federation 
to withdraw from the Do met Kai\ when it !«e<ame evident that 
continued co-operation with extremist organisations -m b as the 
Shin-yu-Kai was only possible by the saerifiee of the Federation’s 
principles ; but they could not withstand the later pi«>- me of 
the revolutionary elements and by 1922 they had all been 
compelled to resign except Bunji Suzuki, who remained Honorary 
President of the Federation. Some of the intellectual leader- 
return ed to the Federation after the swing to the right which took 
place in 1923, but moat of them finally seceded and founded the 
Centre group of unions. 

It was probably about 1922 that the Sotlnmri i cached its 
most leftward position*, and it was in that year that the last 


‘The programme ronlninetl the following twenty it* in- * 1 1 the 
principle that labour is not a mere commodity or article of < ommwe : 
(2) freedom of association ; (3) abolition of child labour t * estate 

lishment of the minimum wage system ; fB) equal payment for equal 
labour of men and women ; (6) weekly rest ; (7) eight hour day and 

forty-eight-hour week ; (8) abolition of night work . <B) ajqiointment 

of women inspectors ; (10) institution of social insurance ; • ll pminuf 

gation of arbitration law to settle labour dispute* . (!2t juev>*ntii,n nf 

unemployment ; 03) equal treatment of foreign and national worker* , 

(U) public management and improvement of workers’ houses ; fifty estab 
lishment of accident compensation j (IS) Impuivi'fnrui of hfttw work : 
(17) abolition of contract labour ; (ll) patahlifthmenf nf tmiwwMil »wf* 
frage ; (19) revision of the Public Peace Police 4ft ; i»\ 4mwwrMmMm 
of the system of education, 

* Of, above, p» 94, 

8 At the annual congress of im, the 4c*M«l to mtmmUm the 

demand for universal suffrage in favour of direct notion* iitwl the following 
programme was adopted ; (1) promotion of toonofule wulfar# a«i 4 
tion of members by powerful organisation and it tyntoitt of nttiiitai tli ; 
«i«^ r ?ik en ^ n ?A ^ ? ^cctlve struggle against fftn typpfmnim and waraictt* 
n 01 c 4P»talist class : (8) recognition that fti* litltwfi mi tbn wwtb 
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abortive attempt was made to form a national confederation 
including the Sodomei, the Federation of Mechanics’ Unions, and 
the remnants of the Domei Kai. After the earthquake of 1923, 
however, both the Sodomei and the Federation of Mechanics’ 
Unions adopted a policy known as Hdkd Tenkan or “change of 
direction ”, which involved the decision to work for social legis- 
lation and to co-operate with the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. The workers were beginning to realise that theoretical 
radicalism had not brought them any real gains in labour 
disputes, and there was a serious shrinkage of trade union mem- 
bership resulting from dissension between the unions. To the 
influence exercised by the adoption of manhood suffrage and 
the official recognition of trade unions as the organisations to 
he consulted in the choice of the workers’ delegate to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference two other influences were added. 
One was the adoption by the Soviet Government of a new eco- 
nomic policy which was regarded as an open admission of the 
impossibility of a literal application of Communist ideals, and 
the other was the political success of British workers demon- 
strated by the formation of a Labour Government. 

At the annual congress of the Sodomei in February 1924, 
Hdkd Tenkan was adopted in a formal resolution by a majority 
vote. It was a momentous decision, and the Sodomei lias stood 
by it ever since, holding to social reform by constitutional means 
and to loyal co-operation with the International Labour Organis- 
ation. The following month the Federation of Mechanics’ 
Unions took an identical decision, sacrificing that part of its 
membership which dissented, for it broke with the Syndicalistic 
bodies which had exerted a contrary influence within the 
Federation. 

As regards the Sodomei, the result of the swing to the right 
was continued discontent among the minority groups, leading 
in 1925 to secessions on a large scale. The trouble began in the 
Eastern Federation in September 1924. Five unions seceded 
from the Eastern Federation, and although for a time they formed 
a small federation Kantd Chihd Hyogi Kai (Eastern Local Coun- 
cil) directly affiliated to the headquarters of the Sodomei, their 


trig class and of I ho capitalist class are incompatible, and determination 
to work lor tin* complete emancipation of the working class and establish- 
ment by trade union action of a new society based on freedom and 
equality. 
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leaders were accused of forming part of the Communist group 
and of plotting to undermine the Sdddmei. 'Hu* latter decided 
to dissolve the Council, and the unions federated in the Council 
forthwith organised the Kakushin Domei (Reform Alliance ; to 
which the Communist unions rallied ; in May 1925 the Mhun 
Bodu Kurniai Hyogi Kai (Council of Japanese Trade Unions) wan 
formed as an independent national organisation with about 
thirty local unions and a total membership of 10.77H, This 
defection considerably reduced the membership of the Sudnnwi, 
and after the split only 19,460 members remained faithful to it, 
Thence until the end of 1925 there were two hostile groups 
in the trade movement, the Sddomei and flymji hni, hut early 
in the following year a Central group, Undo Ktimiai Sdrengn 
(Confederation of Trade Unions), came into being by » fusion 
of unions (many of them from the eastern part of Japan i belong 
ing to the Federation of Mechanics’ Unions and the remnants of 
the old Domei Kai (chiefly from Osaka and Kobe who had 
formed a federation of their own. The membership of the 
Sorengd 1 was not large at first, only some 2.290 in the eastern 
and 1,360 in the western section, but it won the support of some 
eminent Socialist leaders, and it was greatly 'dreurthmed at tin* 
end of 1926 when another Centre union was organised after 
withdrawing from the Sddomei. This new union took the name 
of Nihon Hddd Kurniai Domei (Alliance of Japanese Trade 
Unions); its formation put the Centre movement on a more jht 
manent basis. The numerical strength of the Sddomei and of the 
Kurniai Domei in December ]92(i was given by the Bureau of 
Social Affairs as respectively 22,000 and 28, (KM) memln-r* ' 

It was only to he expected that the Sdremjd and the An mini 
Domei would join forces. This came about in January 1927 
when they formed a federation which, however, was so loose in 
its organisation that its importance as a federation was very small. 
But the Centre group gained further advantages from another 
split in the Sddomei in the autumn of 1929, \ group dissenting 

from the main body of the Western Federation of the SAdnmei 
formed another union of the Centre group called the mum Kn mini 
Zenkoku Domei (National Trade Union Alliance t . thus adding 


1 Figures of the Bureau of Social Affairs, quoted in Sait, in tut Shttkm 

Undo, p. 231. 

1 Gf - Kyooho Kai : Saikin No Shake! Undo, p. Wi 
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considerably to the strength of the Centre group. These changes 
were followed by a combination of the Kumiai Domei , the Zen- 
koku Domei and other unions of the Centre, and the result of this 
combination \ which took place formally on i June 1930, was 
the formation of a national organisation, the Zenkoku Rodd 
Kumiai Domei, claiming an aggregate membership of 48,229 L 
This new organisation was in reality a rival to the Might as well 
as the Left Wing unions, though its principal object was stated 
to he the union of all trade and labour parties. 

More recently, however, the slow progress made in increasing 
the membership of the trade unions, and the failure of the poli- 
tical parties to secure more than a very few seats in Parliament \ 
has led to further and more successful attempts to achieve a 
measure of unity. The first move was made in the spring of 1931 
hv the Centre organisations, the object being to form a national 
trade union centre. The proposal was well received by the mari- 
time workers’ organisations, but did not succeed owing to the 
abstention of other Right Wing unions 1 * * 4 ’. But when, a few 
months later, the Japan Seamen’s Union took the initiative, the 
support of the leading trade union organisations both of the 
Centre and the Right Wing was gradually obtained. The Sdddmei 
at first objected to the proposal on the ground that some organisa- 
tions likely to he included in the proposed national federation 
were lacking in discipline and not wholly free from Communist, 
elements, This objection, however, was withdrawn after nego- 
tiations among the leaders winch culminated in the establishment, 
at a general meeting held in Kobe on 25 June 1931, of the Japan 
Labour Club (Nihon Rodd Kurahn )*, and this was reoi^amsed, 
as already mentioned, in September 1932, into the Japanese Trade 
Union Congress (Nihon Rodd Kumiai Kaiqi) on a more per- 
manent basis than hitherto. 

The constitution of the Congress repudiates extremist prin- 
ciples and methods and supports the International Labour Orga- 
nisation ; the promotion of labour legislation (introduction of a 

1 It should he noted that the Sore ago did not join the new organisa- 
tion. 

4 This was the figure reported at the second congress of the Alliance in 

November 1931 i Multi Jihd , Nov. 1931, p. 27). 

4 Barely ft per cent, of the industrial workers of Japan are organised ; 
the u proletarian ** political parties won 8 seats at the 1926 election, but at 
present they hold only B seats out of 466. 

4 Of. fmf. and Lab. Information, Vol. XXXVIII, p. 13. 

4 HnW., Vol. XXXIX, p. 12, Vol. XLTV, No; 9, p. 284. 
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Trade Union Bill, regulation of hours of work, establishment of 
minimum wages, legal recognition of collective ;.gM-ru,ent\ 


unemployment measures, etc.) is one of the foremost tasks of the 
Congress. The new organisation includes eleven trade union 
federations with an aggregate membership of 2>K<'iin, (tr about 
80 per cent, of all trade union memlvers in Japan. Therefore 
it would appear that the Congress, if it is consolidated as a definite 
and permanent federation, will assume importance as “ the most 
representative organisation of workers" in Japan ’ 

There are, however, still many signs of conflict among 
member organisations and a considerable effort will be required 
to place the new organisation upon a sound basis ; ami for this 
reason it is felt to be expedient to examine the various organ- 
isations, as is done in the following pages, classifying them, for 
the time being, according to the political tendency they have 
manifested hitherto. 


Right Wing Unions 1 * * 

Of the 354,312 workers (7.5 per cent, of the total number of 
workers) organised at the end of 1030 in 712 trade unions * of 
all shades of opinion, well over three quarter*- were claimed by 
the Right Wing. Five of the Right Wing unions stand out 


1 The organisations represented at the find meeting m June lU.'U and 
which have continued to co-operate with the Club are the following 
General Federation of Japanese Labour ( Nihtm Hud** Smtnmn * Federating 
of Workers in State Undertakings (JKarujyo Hmln Smiumrt . Federation of 
Naval Arsenal Workers' Unions (Kaigun Hmtu Kumiai Unmrt^ Japan 
Seamen's Union (Nihon Kaiin Kumiai ), Mercantile Marine UfheeiV Awe 
ciation (Kaiin Kyokal ) , National Alliance of Trade Unbar* )/ruk*tku Undo 
Kumiai Domei), Confederation of Japanese Trade t niMm ^\ihun HuM 
Kumiai Sdrengi >) , Japanese Federation of Trade Vnmm rAihnn Hmtd 
Sorenmei, formerly the union of workers In Osaka arsenal, hmto Klertrir 
Company, etc,* known as Jun Kdjd Kid), Union of Ktnpfoyrr% of the Tokyo 
Electric Light Company (Todm Jugyoin Kumiai h Tokyo Urn Workers * 
Union (Tokyo Gasukd Kumiai) and the Federation of lajattfom* 1 tacky ard 
Workers' Unions (Nihon Zfmri fUM timing iVA, tmi nmi fjth 
Information , Vol. XXXIX* p, 20R.) 

1 For this part of the report* more «'sp<ri;dl> In reaper! of tin* nmmml 
situation of the Right and Left Wing unions, the Kytrht* Hal §njffftotkm„ 
Saikin no Shakai Undo i is the chief source of information 
. 4 As compared with the figures at the em! of im\ thh show* m 

increase of eighty-two unions and of 0,7 per rout, in the }*rt»f**rthm of 
organised workers to all workers, There is an I mrmm ut over £MM0 In 

the number of organised workers in spite of the thmmm »f ntwiit 1JKMXI0 
in the total number of workers during the ymr s rfteptrt «rf Inreiii of 
quoted in Industrial md iatbmtr imfmmmtim, 
Vol. XXXVIT, No. 12, 22 Tune 1031, pp. 4SMMA 
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prominently and used to be known as the u Big Five ” 1 These 
bodies have supported the Social Democratic Party and achieved 
a certain degree of unity; in particular they have been accustomed 
to collaborate closely when the workers’ delegate to the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference is chosen. The visit to Japan of 
Mr. Thomas, the late Director of the International Labour Office 
at the end of 1928 , helped to cement the unity of the “ Big Five 
A demonstration of welcome was planned by this group in Nov- 
ember at a joint meeting at Kobe, at which the Rodo Rippo 
Sokushin Unkai (Committee for the Promotion of Labour Legis- 
lation) was set up . This Committee held its first meeting at Kobe 
on the day of Mr. Thomas’s arrival, and at a second meeting held 
ten days later at Tokyo it was decided to form a federation of the 
five unions, although, in deference to a doubt whether the 
Federation of Naval Arsenal Workers would be able to obtain 
the naval authorities’ approval of a public declaration of unity, 
the name of the Committee was provisionally retained to describe 
the proposed comprehensive federation. The Committee was 
formally dissolved in April 1932, its continuance being regarded 
as no longer necessary in view of the formation of the Japan 
Labour Club. 

The following notes give a brief description of the present 
organisation of the chief Right Wing unions : 

Nihon Rodo Sdddmei (General Federation of Japanese Labour). — 
As now organised, the Sdddmei includes both craft and industrial 
unions and their local federations; its central offices are at Tokyo. 
The Federation has departments concerned with disputes, research, 
organisation of new unions, social questions, women's education, inter- 
national relations, legal service, technical questions and publication. 
It holds annual congresses where all matters of importance are dis- 
missed. The executive organ of the Federation is its Central Committee, 
elected each year at the annual congress, consisting of the President 
of the General Federation, General Secretary, Treasurer and about a 
dozen other members. Workers* unions with a hundred or more 
members accepting the. principles and programme of the General Fede- 
ration * may he admitted on condition that they pay the tees and 

1 General Federation of Japanese Labour, Japan Seamen's Union, 
Mercantile Marine Officers’ Association, Federation of Workers in State 
Undertakings, and Federation of Naval Arsenal Workers’ Unions. 

* Tlie programme of the General Federation of Japanese Labour now 
comprises the following eight items : (1) eight-hour day and forty- 

eight-hour week for workers in general, and six-hour day and thirty-six- 
hour week for mining workers engaged in underground work ; (2) equal 

pay for equal work ; (8) establishment of minimum wage ; (4) abolition 

of the system of temporary employment ; (5) abolition of night work ; 

(B) repeal of the Public Peace Police Act and the Public Peace Preservation 
Act ; (7) May Day m the national holiday ; (8) nation-wide economic 

co-operation. 
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a^cee to bear the incidental expenditim decided on by the annual 
congress or the Central Committee, They must pledge themselves not 
to make any financial claim against the Federation in the event -of 
withdrawal or expulsion. Unions affiliated to the General Federation 
may form a local federation with the approval of the Central Com* 
mittee if their combined membership is at least hm Lota! federations 
may combine and form a Doftici hod (literally alliam r ^ 

The Sodamei is divided at present into tin* Eastern iKmitai and 
the Western ( Kamai ) Federations. The Eastern Federation consist* of 
the two local federations of Tokyo and id the Kammawa prefecture 
(which includes Yokohama) and about nine other small mm ms The 
Western Federation includes the local federations of Osaka. \magavtki, 
Chugoku, Kyushu and Nada and halfuodimm small muons hi Kyoto, 
Nagoya, as well, all affiliated to the Western Federation The total 
membership of the General Federation of Japanese Labour as reported 
to the 1931 annual congress was 44,219, of whom 3fi.H4 4 were nmi 
and 8,376 women \ It was reported at the same congress that the 
membership was increasing rapidly on account of at ■ ump.upu started 
by the Central Committee to raise the membership to inoooo before 
the end of 1932. 

Nihon Kaiin Kumiai (Japan Seamens Union), Tins I thou was 
founded in May 1921, combining twenty* two seamen's uniom with the 
Seamen’s Department of the Yuai Kni ; the initial membership was 
50,000. It was the Maritime Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence held at Genoa in 1920 which stimulated the many small unions 
to form a powerful national organisation The fart that the Conference 
adopted several important Draft Conventions, Recommrudaf ions and 
Resolutions directly affecting the interests of seamen brought home 
to them the urgent need of uniting their forces, Tin* union includes 
among its members seamen, firemen, stokers, oilers, cooks, stewards 
and other workers of various descriptions employed mi Japanese 
it admits any “ seaman who has the legal Seamen's Handbook AVrwn 
Techo) or other certificate corresponding to ip delivered i»v the autho- 
rities By the merging of the Katyn Tnitsu Kyokni < Maritime Unity 
Society) with this union in 1926, the addition of the Ihn Sihun AVn 
paku Shic.hiu Doshi Km (Japan Ship Stewards' Union) m 1**27 and 
the Amalgamation of the Ymhi Doyii Kni (Union of Sir wauls on the 
N. Y, K. Liners)® in 1929, the Japan Seamen # s Union has become prarti 
cally the “ One Big Union ” of Japanese seamen, for it unhides over 
90 per cent, of all seamen 1 * * * * * * 8 , The headquarters of the union are in 
Kobe, with branches in almost all important ports and towns. 

As in the case of most other Japanese unions, the aims of the 
organisation are stated to be “ to maintain or improve conditions t*f 
labour, to establish security of livelihood, in enhance {mbtiml and 


1 In addition, there are some hundreds of individual tiwfithwi and a 

few unions — un affiliated as yet to any local federation miMmt diwteib 

to the headquarters of the Sodomtt (W JIM, fim, mi, 11 24). 

There was another small union railed the ** ClfL ICrnkytt Club", 

consisting of ships stewards, which was amalgamated with tin tapati 

Seamens Union at the same time as the YtWd f>#y« ML 

ra P*d growth of this Union may he aaertbti In groat mwuMiro la 

Ihe efforts of its founder, the late Mr. Itsm Narasalti. 
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social status of the members and to promote their common welfare ” \ 
The Statutes enumerate the objects of the union under nine heads, viz. 
employment exchanges for seamen ; maintenance of seamen's lodging 
houses ; publication of the organs of the union ; mutual aid ; consu- 
mer's co-operative society for the members ; watching and enforcing 
the application of collective agreements ; matters relating to labour 
disputes ; promotion of labour legislation ; other necessary matters. 
Few Japanese unions are so solidly organised or as well financed as the 
Seamen's Union. The employment exchanges maintained in collabo- 
ration^ with the shipowners under the Joint Maritime Board (Kaiji 
Kyodo Km ), as well as the Seamen's Homes maintained by the union, 
are excellent The organ of the union, the Kaiin (Seamen), is a 
substantial journal, published monthly. 

This union is very alive to the importance of international acti- 
vities. Mr. Yonekubo \ a prominent leader, endeavoured in 1929 to 
organise periodical meetings of Asiatic labour representatives to the 
International Labour Conference, and Mr. Kunitaro Ilamada \ the 
present President of the union, took the first step of any Japanese 
workers’ union to affiliate with an international trade union secre- 
tariat by deciding in 1929 that the Japan Seamen's Union should be 
linked to the International Transport Workers' Federation. The mem- 
bership of the Japan Seamen’s Union is dose upon 92,000 \ 

Kaigun It odd Kamiai Renmei (Federation of Naval Arsenal 
Workers' Unions). — In March 1924 this federation amalgamated the 
Unions of Naval Arsenal Workers belonging to the arsenals of Yoko- 
suka, Kure, Hire, Maizuru and Sasebo ; the initial membership was 
43,000. In addition, two unions of the towns of Tokushima and Hirat- 
suka later joined the federation. The headquarters are at the naval 
port of Kure ; the present President is Mr. Shigeichi Miyasaki the 
membership is about 47,000. 

Kang vo Rodo Sddomei (Federation of Workers in State Under- 
takings). ~~ This organisation was founded in March 1921 by federat- 
ing unions of workers employed at several military arsenals, the State 
iron foundry at Yawata, Government monopoly bureaux, etc. The 
membership of the Federation is 16,000 ; its headquarters are at Osaka. 

Kaiin Kyokai (Mercantile Marine Officers' Association). — This 
union was established in March 1907 with headquarters in Kobe. Its 
members are officers possessing the 41 certificate of competency ” 


1 This phrase has been inserted almost uniformly by Japanese unions 
since the Government adopted the policy in 1924 of allowing only the 
workers' unions expressing this aim in their statutes to participate in 
the election of the workers* delegate to the International Labour 

Conference. 

1 Mr, Miisusuke Yonekubo was the lapauese workers’ delegate at the 
Eleventh Session of the International Labour Conference in 1928. 

* Mr, Kunitaro Hamada was the Japanese seamen’s delegate at the 
Thirteenth Session of the International Labour Conference in 1929. 

4 This figure Is based on the number of votes recognised by the Govern- 
ment for the union to cast in the election of the workers’ delegate to attend 
the International Labour Conference of 1982 (Rodo Jihd, fan. 1932, p. 21). 

4 Mr. Shigeichi Miyasaki was adviser to the Japanese workers’ delegate 
at the Twelfth Session of the International Labour Conference in 1929. 
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(Kaxgi menjo ) and its importance lies in the fact that it is preduMik 
the only organisation of mercantile marine officer*, including \h<- hulk 
of them among its membership ; it collaborates closely with the Japan 
Seamen's Union \ The managing director of the association is 
Mr. Jisaku Kanao ; the membership is 12.MXI 

Otjier Right Wing unions, — - Among the irmanuug unnm* uf the 
flight Wing, perhaps the most important is the Rmo HMo lienmei, a 
federation established in May 1925 by two tunic unit ms in the diiplmihL 
ing yards at Yokohama and Uraga. The origin of the first of these, the 
Koshin Km (literally “ Workers* Fidelity Society be traced 

back to a union of the workers in the Yokohama shipbuilding yard 
which had been formed in 1921 with the help of thr N- -m, //*<•:, Its 
object then was to protest against the wholesale discharge of workers 
carried out to meet, armament reduction. In 1224 it sprang into life 
again with 4,000 new members after a tie* line resulting from a series 
of unsuccessful strikes. The Uraga union was original) v a branch of 
the Yuai Kcd. 

The lesser Eight Wing unions may be enumerated : Ashio Du: an 
Kdshokufu Kumiai Sorentjd Kai , a federation of copper mine workers 
which links up seven small unions of mine worker^, all within the 
Ashio district ; the membership is about 3,500. DM** Kumiai KyMo 
Kenkuyu Kai (literally “Society for the Common Study of ‘trade 
Unions ”), established at the State irouftnmdrv at Yawnta in June 1920; 
approximate membership 6,700. There are also small unions of tram- 
way workers in Osaka and Tokyo, gas workers m Tokyo, do, kers in 
Yokohama, dyers of Yuzen in Osaka, etc., but owing to dissensions and 
the withdrawal of the Left Wing elements, their member vhip is 
insignificant. 

Left Wing Unions a 

Unions of various shades of opinion are here classed under 
the heading of Left Wing unions, but strictly * peakum they can 
scarcely be regarded as a homogeneous group, except in so far a# 
they all hold radical views. Some unions are o\p<»nrui of ortho- 
dox Marxism, others have anarchist leanings ; they irpivomt 
many varieties of Communism and Syndicate m For con- 
venience, they may perhaps best be roughly divided into two 
groups — Syndicalist and Communist V 

The representative Syndicalist body is undoubtedly Zenlodoi 
Rodd Kumiai Jiyu Rengdkai (literally, National Free Fetlmition 
of Trade Unions"). The power of this federation has been on 


1 Mr. Ydjiro Tsuauki and Mr. .Vun-Ichl Suriiki, %%tm MmoM flit 
bighth and Thirteenth Sessions respeetmdy of the tnMmtlmml Labour 
Conference as advisers to the Japanese nmnmn*% rl§lngiiti% were nfVIrMa of 
this association. 

2 fbe membership of the unions which ure firiifwsedh 

cannot be ascertained owing to the fact that such 'imimm art »mi With 
permitted to exist, 

8 Ui Saikin no Shakat Undo, pp 25H et *w|. 
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the wane ever since the earthquake of 1923, which for most Japa- 
nese trade unions marked the turning point towards parliamen- 
tarism. While other unions were regaining their influence by 
expansion into the political field, the Jiyu Rengdkai stuck to the 
old tactics of direct action with the denial of parliamentary poli- 
tical action — and this had the effect of constant diminution of 
its membership. A movement to check the diminishing mem- 
bership was the Kokushoku Seinen Renmei, which may be trans- 
lated “Black Youth League", launched in 1926, but this expe- 
dient was unsuccessful. A section of the union, fearing a total 
collapse, advocated a change of tactics to meet the changing 
social situation, but the proposal was the cause of internal disputes 
and this group has lost so much influence in the Japanese labour 
movement as to become almost negligible. 

The principal unions* in the Communist group are those 
which were federated under the Hyogi Kai until the Government 
compelled it to dissolve in 1928. 

After the dissolution of the Hyogi Kai , one group of its 
component unions held stubbornly to the principles of the feder- 
ation ; a second altered its tactics, taking the view that the 
advanced radicalism of the Hyogi Kai was unsuitable for Japanese 
society as it is to-day; a third group of unions broke up com- 
pletely. An organising committee 3 set up by the first of these 
groups sought to reunite the Communist unions' by industries, 
with a view to a single national federation, but, owing to the 
necessity for carrying on its work secretly, little is known of its 
activities ; the intervention of the authorities before the meeting 
which it was proposed to hold in Tokyo in July 1928 with the 
object of forming an Eastern Local Council frustrated its purposes. 

The principal federations of the Left Wing unions are briefly 
described below : 

Zenkoku Rods Kumiai Jiyu Rengdkai (National Free Federation of 
Trade Unions). — This federation was formed in May 1926 with an 
office in Tokyo : it is a decentralised federation, with only a small 
“ liaison committee ” (Renrakn Iin) of four people, to take the place 
of the usual President and union officials. A large majority of the 


* The Nihon Kdtsu Sdrenmei (literally, “ Japanese Confederation of 
Transit Workers ”), the Nihon Hdkiu Seikatsusha Kumiai Hyogi Kai (lit- 
erally, “Japanese Council of Salaried Workers' Unions”). 

* Zenkokn Tanitm Rodo Kumiai SBrengS Sokmhin KantS Chiho 
KyogiktU Junbi Kai (Organising Committee of an Eastern Local Council for 
Promotion of a Single National Confederation of Trade Unions). 
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unions affiliated to the federation are unions of printers ; there are 
also several small unions of textile workers, mechanics and dav 
labourers, and a union of Korean coolies in Tokyo in the federation". 
Geographically, the affiliated unions are scattered all over the important 
cities such as Tokyo, Osaka. Kyoto, Yokohama, Okayama. rtr,, with 
even a small union in the island of Hokkaido, hut numerically the 
federation is of little importance, the total membership being esti- 
mated at about 2,260. 

Nihon Rodd Kumiai So-Hyogi Kai (General Council of Japanese 
Trade Unions). — Hardly any detailed information ivg.u ding this l*od> 
is available, though its existence is well-known. The present body is 
a survival of the old Hyoqi Kai, maintained hy the me.inising , 'mi 
mittee mentioned above.’ Its members are scattered over tin- industml 
and mining centres of Japan proper, including the island of Hokkaido, 
but owing to the reduced membership ami severe supptessi.m by the 
authorities, the scope of their action is strictly limited, 

Latterly, the llyogi Kai had been definitely associated with the 
Third International, and had actively followed a .policy of revolu- 
tionary syndicalism. Nevertheless, it had tended to give more attention 
to practical trade unionism, and to leave, political action to the Rond 
To, the political Communist Party. When the llyogi Has was ordered 
to dissolve in April 1928, on the ground that a large major it v of its 
members belonged to the jxilitical body, the total mruth> i -Lip of the 
Hyogi Kai was estimated at about 23, (KK). A movement to revive this 
body was started in December 1930 at the congress of the /him* To 
and it spread among the unions of wood and metal workers of Osaka, 
metal workers of Tokyo, dockers of Yokohama, etc. The campaign 
culminated with the inauguration of the Nihon Rikio Kumiai So -llyogi 
Kai (General Council of Japanese Trade Unions) in Tokyo’ on 
19 April 1931, at a meeting which was attended hy some seventy dele- 

f ates representing about thirty unions of the extreme Left Wing in 
okyo, Kyoto, Osaka, Yokohama, Hokkaido, etc. The membership of 
the So-Hyogi Kai cannot be ascertained, but it was estimated to have 
about 10,000 members. The most imjrortant among tin* items of the 
agenda adopted by the congress when the S&-Hyogi Kai was . agonised 
were : opposition to the International IaihourOVganir.ati.ut. consoli- 
dation of the Left Wing unions and common action v. i t It th< peasants ’ 
Despite the diminished membership and the limitations placed on 
its activities, the So-Hyogi Kai may he regarded as the mainstay of the 
Left Wing unions in Japan. 

Centre Group 

The unions of the Centre group have not gained #« much 
strength and prestige as was generally expected. At first they 
had a large amount of moral support from intellectual*, Init they 
have not succeeded in attracting sufficient membership to become 
the dominant force in the Japanese trade union movement The 
failure of the Nihon Shichiu Ddmei (Japan Steward* League) 


1 Rndo Jiho, April 1931 , p. 18. 
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strike in May 1927 and the defeat of Mr. Asoo, leader of the 
Alliance of Japanese Trade Unions, at the 1928 and 1930 parlia- 
mentary elections, may have been contributory causes. 

The Centre group has not been consistent in its attitude 
towards the International Labour Organisation. The chief unions 
of the group are not fundamentally hostile ; they participated in 
the election of the workers' delegate of Japan to the Tenth and 
Thirteenth Sessions of the International Labour Conference, 
although they abstained on other occasions. The principal reason 
for this abstention, however, was said to be the dissatisfaction of 
the majority of the unions with the present method of selection 
of the workers' delegate 1 In any case, it is interesting to note 
that since the formation of the Japan Labour Club, including all 
important unions of the Centre group, not only have they fully 
participated in the selection of the workers’ delegate to attend the 
International Labour Conference of 1932, but all the advisers to 
the delegate have been chosen from among the leaders of the 
Centre group. Below is a brief description of the principal trade 
union federations of this group : 


Zenkoku It odd Kurniai Domei (National Alliance of Trade Unions). 
— This body, which was first established in December 1926 under the 
name of Nihon Rada Kumiai Domei (Alliance of Japanese Trade 
Unions), adopted the present name in 1930 when several unions were 
amalgamated with it. The principles professed by the alliance differ 
but little from those of the Right Wing unions a . Generally speaking, 
the structure of this and other trade union federations of the Centre 
group has a close resemblance to that of the Sodomei , the executive 
and deliberative bodies, and rules of procedure, being similar and 
operating in much the same way. There are seventy-one unions 
belonging to nine federations in the alliance ; the total membership 
reported at the second congress of the alliance in November 1931 was 
48,2251 including 7.436 women members. 

Nihon Rddo Kumiai Sorengo (Confederation of Japanese Trade 
Unions). ~ This confederation was founded in January 1926 in 
Tokyo with Mr. Kozaburo Sakamoto as Chairman of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee. There are about twenty unions affiliated ; these are 
distributed between three local federations of Tokyo, Osaka and Kobe. 
The total membership is 13,000. 

Besides these two principal federations there is one of ceramic 
workers in Nagoya, with a membership of some 2,000, and one of cooks 
in Kobe, with approximately 3,500 members. 


* The Government took the view that the unions of the Centre group 
abstained from voting partly because they foresaw that their candidates 
would have no chance of election (of. Rddo Jihd, Aug. 1929, p. 18). 

54 See above, p, 100, for the principles of the SfitWmel, 
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r jn; n « I,-, these unions of industrial or maritime workers. 

, In o n U) - unions of farm, tenants .md agri- 

there are in this coi mtry f • u . im>111 i„. r >.hi;. , at the end of l Mu, 
cultural laboure. A ‘ ny ^ s 95 p flr cent. of th-M- unions, however, 

towns Y Only t\vo° unions are organise.! on a national basis ami active 
towns umy of f Rrm .tfina»ts, ami helping to relieve them 

in protecting t g 1 caused by the fall in prim* of • nronns, rice ami 
SrSKlS K Um. W H,. is the 

wloLtf Farmers’ Union (Zenkoku JVSmm hnrntat) nyunM-d as of the 
Left wing tendency with approximately 50.000 members and the other 
ta the Japan Fanners’ Union (Nihon Ntonm Kmnm i, of the High! 
Wing, with about 30,0tK) members. 


Japanese Trade. Unions ami Political Actum 

In recent years Japanese trade unions have shown mci easing 
interest in the political aspect of labour questmm.. ilus does 
not mean that they have not concerned themselves with such 
matters as normally come within the sphere of trade union 
activities. But the tendency to seek the solution of fundamental 
questions through political action, besides being in accordance 
with trade union development in other countries, has been rein- 
forced by the inevitable preoccupation of the unions, its far as 
purely trade union matters are concerned, with questions of 
organisation and membership. 'Hie former Director of Factory 
Inspection in the Bureau of Social Affairs, Mr. koshisaka , ha- 
described the Japanese trade union movement as still being “a 
movement towards the organisation of labour " rather than one 
founded on the organisation of labour. Until organisation ** mnr, ‘ 
complete many questions cannot be raised with any hope of 
success; with little more than 8 per cent, of workers organised 
the Japanese unions are not prepared to take up questions which 
can be easily handled in countries where 80 or 70 per cent, of 
the workers are organised. The, lack of unity also hampers trade 
union activities in Japan ; even on national questions of general 
interest to labour, such as an unemployment policy ami the enact 
ment of a trade union law, counsels are divided, and on the 
international side there is a sharp division of opinion regarding 
the attitude to be taken towards the International Ulwur 
Organisation. 


1 Shuwjso Yoshihaka : Introduction to Zenkoku HM3 thtniai no Oenf# 
(Actual Conditions of Labour Organisation In Japan), |* 3 published bf 
Chugai Shakai Tsuahin Shn 
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In these circumstances, much interest has centred on the 
Labour or " Proletarian ” ( Musan Seito ) Parties. The introduction 
of manhood suffrage in 1926, which increased the electorate from 
3,000,000 to approximately 12,000,000, led both to a considerable 
increase in the numbers and membership of trade unions and to 
more intensive political activity 1 . 

The initiative to form a national political party was taken 
by Nihon Nomin Kumiai (Japan Farmers’ Union), and this 
purpose, united all Japanese organised labour for several months, 
although before the party was actually constituted the Sodomci 
withdrew as the result of disagreement with the Left Wing. The 
new party was founded at a meeting held at a Y.M.C.A. hall in 
Tokyo on 1 December 1925, and was called Nomin Rodo To (the 
Farmer-Labour Party). Two hours after the meeting, however, 
the executive members of the party were summoned to the Metro- 
politan Police Board, and served with a writ by the Home 
Minister ordering the immediate dissolution of the party 2 . 

The action of the Government caused bitter disappointment 
and a storm of protest and agitation, and efforts were made to re- 
form the party. The reorganisation took place in Osaka on 
5 March 1926, the name being altered to Rodo Nomin To or La- 
bour-Farmer Party. In order to escape the fate of the Farmer- 
Labour Party, the constitution and programme were modified to 
avoid the appearance of a Communist basis and to show the inten- 
tion to adopt legal methods. 

Meanwhile the Sodomci decided to found Shakai Minshu To 
(Social Democratic Party) on the model of similar parties in 
Europe Tins party was constituted on 5 December 1926 at 
Tokyo, but the decision to form it led to a secession from the 
Sodomci and a rival party, Nihon Ron o To (Japan Labour-Farmer 
Parly) was set up a few days later. 

In the same year, 1926, still another party had been formed, 
Nihon Norn in To, described as “a farmers’ party for farmers”. 


1 Before 1925. two attempts had been made to found proletarian 
political parties. One was formed in May 1901 under the name of Social 
Democratic Party (Shakai Minshn To), but it was suppressed immediately ; 
the other, organised In February 1906, was suppressed also after it existed 
for a year. Both ware Socialist parties, the organisers being Professor Abe, 
Mr, Sen Katavama, Mr. Sakai and others. 

* Under the provisions of section 8, clause 2, of the Public Peace 
Police Act, the Home Minister is empowered to prohibit any association 
if such action Is necessary to preserve public order and safety. 


iviRsmw*. mmm'h ik j'n#« 
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These four parties', so closely resembling each other in 
name, were divided both on questions of doctrine and method and 
by personal animosities. However, the kaleidoscopic changes, 
with which the reader is already familiar ir» the ease of the trade 
unions, soon transformed the political scene. The interval- 
tion of the authorities again caused the reorganised Labour- Far- 
mer Party to be dissolved in 1928, and it was replaced by "the 
Organising Committee of the Workers’ and Peasants’ league for 
Political Freedoom" with an extreme Communist programme. 
The assassination of Mr. Senji Yamamoto, one of the leaders and 
the arrest of other prominent members, decided the Committee to 
declare that it would in future act in conformity with the law. 
This compromise alienated some of the members, but it made 
possible in November 1929 the resuscitation of the Labour Farmer 
Party with the support of the unions federated in the Kytxji Kni, 

Meanwhile, in July 1928, some members of the dissolved 
Labour-Farmer Party had formed a small legal party called 
Musan Taishu Td (Proletarian Masses’ Party); and in IWemlwr 
this party amalgamated with the Japan Labour Farmer Parts 
Nihon Rond To) , the Japan Farmers’ Party (Nihon Sdmin To 
and four loeal parties to form the Nihon Tahhu To ( Japan Masses’ 
Party) This new organisation was a Centre party, hut it was 
soon weakened by secession both to the Right and Left. A split 
in the Sdddmci, however, led to the formation by dissidents from 
the Social Democratic Party of the Zrnkoku Minahu To i National 
People’s Party), and in June 1930 this group joined with the 
Japan Masses’ Party to form the Zrnknkn Taiahu Tu t National 
Masses’ Party). 

During the first year of its existence the Zmhnhu Tahhn To 
devoted all its energy to trying to unite nil the proletarian parties 
and, for a while, the effort seemed to Iteur fruit. However, by 
the end of 1931, the. Shakai Minshu To gradually turned away 
from it, adopting finally in December 1931 , at the Annual 
Congress of the party, a revised platform which wns strongly 
nationalist’ 


(a) Labour-Farmer Party (Md& N&mln Tu) left 
£ 3*“ Labour-Farmer Party ( Nihon MnA m entire 
S £ emocra if ' Par ‘y (Shakai Minahu m right 
. A d JSr F ^rT n v Parl ? l N ! hm N8min m ■ right 

Party. ® of p «liainent belonging to the former 

8 Bddo Jihd, Tan, 1932, p. 20, 
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Only some minor elements of the other party, the resuscitated 
Bond T5, rallied to the Zenkoku Taishu To which, upon adding 
the new members changed its title at its congress in July 1931 to 
Zenkoku Bond Taishu To (National Labour-Farmer Masses' 
Party) 1 , But this was amalgamated during 1932 with the Social 
Democratic Party, adopting the new name of Shakai Taishu To 
(Socialist Masses Party), while still another party, tending to- 
wards fascism, called Kokka Shakai To (State Socialist Party) 
cajne into being. Tims at the end of 1932 there were the follow- 
ing three national parties of Japanese workers ; 

Labour-Farmer Party (J Rdno To) : Left Wing. 

Socialist Masses Party ( Shakai Taishu To): Centre. 

State Socialist Party (Kokka Shakai To): Right Wing. 


Trade Union Statistics 

Official statistics of Japanese trade unions are published twice 
yearly in the Labour Gazette (Bddd Jihd) of the Bureau of Social 
Affairs. The latest figures available 3 show that the total number 
of Japanese trade unions at the end of June 1931 was 768, with 
an aggregate total membership of 370,123 (including 10,852 
women). As compared with the preceding year (30 June 1930), 
there was an increase of 118 in the number of unions and 27,744 
in the number of members. 

The numerical strength of Japanese trade unions has been 
increasing steadily in recent years with but slight exceptional 
fluctuations. The setback that took place at the end of 1923 was 
the result of the great earthquake ; the explanation of the decrease 
in numbers both of unions and of their membership at the end 
of 1928 is that, after the arrest of the Communist leaders and the 
dissolution of some of their organisations, the unions of the Left 
Wing to a great extent disappeared \ 

The following table shows the annual increase in Japanese 
trade unions and their membership : 


* BM6 JIM, July 1931, p. 23. 

* Of. RU6 MM f Oct 1931 , pp, 16-16. 

1 The causes of the sudden increase in 1924 have already been 
mentioned. 
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TABLE XVIII. — ANNUAL GROWTH OP TRADE UNIONS, 1 mil M 931 * 


Year 

Number of unions 

Mcmlwruhtp 

1920 

1921 

273 

300 

Umwrtuui 

103,112 

1922 

389 

137.3KI 

1923 

422 

123,5.51 

1924 

469 

228,278 

1925 

457 

234/262 

1920 

1927 

488 

505 

284*7311 

1928 

501 

308/300 

1929 

630 

330/385 

1930 

mo 

342,379 

1931 1 

768 

371 M 23 


i Figure# for 30 June 1 030. Other figures arc far Hi IWemtwr each y**r 

The membership is concentrated in the chief urban nr indux- 
trial centres; in the smaller urban or local prefectures the mem- 
bership is small, only some half-dozen unions out of forty six (in 
Fu and Ken) having more than 10,000 members, while save in 
a dozen or so the local membership is under 1,000, 

The next table shows the number of unions classified by 

main groups of industries. 


TABLE XIX. INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION OF HUM ONIONS, UMtC 


Kind of industry 

Number of union w 

Meml*en*t>lp * 

W«mm iwmt*r, 

Transport 

101 

162*771 

1,370 

Machine and tool 

91 

92,053 

1*322 

Textile 

45 

14,610 

4,8 19 

Chemical 

77 

14,861 

93ft 

Gas and electricity 

15 

9*290 

111 

Mining 

19 

6,794 

148 

Food and drink 

25 

4,988 

58 

Building and civil enginee 

ring 38 

7,330 

18 

Communication 

3 

2,046 

1 

Miscellaneous trades 

120 

17,929 

m 

Others 

234 

37,421 

i,i m 

Total 

~7iBn 

370,123 

m MC 


1 fladO JIM, Oct. 1931, p. 15, 

3 /bid,, p, 13, It has already ton pointed mt that Urn f»r t ft# twite tr#d# %%mm 

membership in the transport Industry !• mainly dw« to the high pnMMrttfm «t rnmmm wire 
are organised ; It has also ton stated earl tar in the report mkf tfe# ftttmtar 
workers in the textile industry is almost atfHglbfe. 


CL Kyocho Kai, op. ciL, p, 255 t figmm mfmlmmnM bj lit 
statistics reported in the RMd Jihu, the last number c#m»tiititd tor tfclf 

purpose being that ol October 1931. 
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Finally, as regards the structure of Japanese trade unions, 
the following table shows that the majority of the unions are 
industrial and not craft unions ; the membership of the former 
type of unions is more than ten times that of the latter. 


TABLE XX. STRUCTURAL VARIETIES OF TRADE UNIONS, 1931 1 



Unions 

Members 

Graft unions 

150 

23,738 

Industrial unions 

372 

309,314 

Mixed unions 

246 

37,071 

Total 

*768 

370,423 


» KMt JihH, p. 16. 
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The Labour Disputes Conciliation Act 

The preceding chapters have dealt with labour disputes in 
industry in the narrow sense of the. term, hut the spread of dis- 
putes in Japan has by no means been confined to industry, for 
the question of agricultural tenancy has lx-en ur..wim,' acute for 
many years. About 11)20, disputes in agricultural districts in 
regard to tenancy conditions assumed such serious dimensions 
that the. Government appointed a special commission to investi- 
gate the tenancy system. As the result of a careful enquiry made 
by this Commission into the nature of the hosahu Snip or agri- 
cultural tenancy disputes), a Hill was presented by the Govern- 
ment to the Diet in 1924. The Hill was passed by both Houses 
without much opposition, and the Tenancy Disputes Concilia- 
tion Act came into force on 1 December 1924 This was the 
first national legislation for the settlement of dispute* through 
conciliation hoards 

As the enactment of this law was a matter of urgent neces- 
sity, the effects of its enforcement were watched with intense 
interest by all the people concerned. The evperh-ne. gained and 
the measure of success achieved by the legal conciliation of agri- 
cultural tenancy disputes were undoubtedly m direct inducement 
towards legislative action of a similar nature in the industrial 
sphere. For it was realised that the disastrous consequence* of 
the numerous strikes and lock-outs mentioned in pmedms* pages 
might have been avoided bad there been adequate means for 
their early settlement. 


1 Cf. “ A New Method of Tenancy Disputes Adjustment in Japan ", in 

International Labour Review, March pp. tol-tWR 
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The initiative in the matter was taken by the Bureau of 
Social Affairs of the Department of the Interior, Although there 
were press reports that the Bureau had drafted a Bill on the 
matter as far back as in June 1923, before the experiment of the 
Tenancy Conciliation Act, the introduction of the Bill into the 
Diet was delayed by the preliminary examination and revision 
by the Legislative Bureau of the Cabinet and other organs of the 
Government. However, the Bill was passed by both Houses of 
the Diet in the spring of 1926, and the Labour Disputes Concilia- 
tion Act was promulgated on 9 April 1926 1 * and came into opera- 
tion on 1 July of the same year 3 . The following is a summary 
of the main provisions of the Act 3 . 


Field of application. — Section 1 of the Act. runs as follows: 

“ If a labour dispute occurs in any of the undertakings specified by 
the .let, the administrative authority may set up a conciliation board in 
accordance with the request of any of the parties concerned. This may 
also be done if the administrative authority deems it necessary, even if 
no request has been made by the parties concerned ... If a labour 
dispute occurs in an undertaking other than those specified in the Act, 
the administrative authority may set up a conciliation hoard at the 
request of both the parties concerned. ” 

The Act specifies in the First instance all important public, utility 
works and State, undertakings, including railways, trams, transport by 
ship for the general public, postal, telegraphic and telephone services ; 
supply of gas, electricity and water ; other industries either directly 
connected with the above industries or affecting the daily life of the 
public in general ; manufacture or repair of munitions and warships 
under the direct management of the Army or the Navy 4 . The sub- 
mission of a dispute to a conciliation board is practically compulsory 
for the utility works and State undertakings enumerated in the Act, the 
administrative authority being empowered to compel its submission 
not only at 41 the request of any one of the parties concerned ”, but 
also if the administrative authority itself deems it necessary. This 
provides a procedure which amounts to compulsory conciliation in the 
event of a labour dispute in works of vital public interest or in the State 
industrial services, 


1 Of, Legislative Series, 192(1 lap. II (A) (Act No. (57 of 1926’'. 

Ibid. (O (Imperial Ordinance No. 197 of 1926). 

* Of. Y. Kitahaiu : tttidR Sdgt Chotei Ho Ron (Essay on the Labour 
Disputes Conciliation Act). The author, as an official in the Bureau of 
Social Affairs, had to do with the drafting of the law. Cf. also “The 
New Japanese Conciliation Act ”, in International Labour Review , 
Feb, 1927, pp, 263-271. 

4 These are enumerated in section 1 , items (i)-(iv) and (vi) of the 
first paragraph. Item (v) lays down that the Act applies also to other 
undertakings directly affecting the daily life of the public, which shall 
be specified by Imperial Ordinance. 
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In other industrial undertakings the mlmnmmn of n dispute to 
a conciliation board is optional ; the* law begins to operate emit when 
the case is submitted at the request of both the partita to the dispute. 
There is thus a dear distinction between disputes m services judged to 
affect public interest and those in industry generally, 

There is no definition of a 44 labour dispute " in the Ad, but the 
Bureau of Social Affairs * has agreed with authoritative exponents of 
the Act that a labour dispute 44 is a collective dispute t omwmng con- 
ditions of work between workers and their own employer or rnqT 
From this it results (a) that a labour dispute, in order to fall within the 
meaning of the Act, need not go so far as a strike or lock mit, (hj the 
Act applies only to collective disputes (this is ftiso clear from tin* ronsUUn 
tion of the conciliation boards, which, at ct»rd i:m to the Art, must 
consist of three representatives of the workers, three of the *-mp!nv»-i>. 
and three neutral members); <c) the only disputes covered by the Act 
are disputes concerning conditions of work Mich as hours, wages, 
factory accommodation,’ etc.; (d) the dispute must be a dispute be- 
tween workers and their own employers, thus excluding the sympa- 
thetic strike ; (e) the Act is applicable to a dispute between n farmer 
and the labourers employed by him com i-ruing wages or other tom 
ditions, but tenancy disputes are covered by the Tenant v Disputes 
Conciliation Act. 

Conciliation boards , — A conciliation hoard is appmuird by the 
administrative authority for each dispute in which conciliation is 
required by the law or may be requested under the Act Once the 
administrative authority has confirmed the appointment of tin* nine 4 
persons selected to form a hoard in conformity with the Act, no person 
who has been appointed may refuse to serve “ without reasonable 
cause ” (section 3). A definite method of selection of the members is 
laid down in the Act, When the administrative authority proposes to 
set up a conciliation board to deal with a labour dispute, it must notify 
the parties concerned (section 2). Uj>cm receipt of this notice, the 
parties to the dispute must report to the authority within three days 
the names of the members of the board whom they have chosen anil, 
upon demand of the administrative authority, the names uf the three 
impartial persons selected by the original six" members In either case 
failure to select and report in a given number of days i-sup.'.w.-is the 
administrative authority to appoint the members and" thtw chosen by 
the administrative authority are then deemed to be the mrmbrrn duly 
selected by the representatives of the parties to the dispute, Any 
vacancy on the board is filled by applying, mnititis mutandis, the above- 
mentioned procedure (section 5), 

As soon as all the members are duly appointed, the board must 
be immediately convened by the administrative au«h..riiv and the work 
must be begun at once (section 0). The hoard hm n chttimmit and hti 
deputy ( dairi ) who amounts in fact to a vir^chatrman of the Hoard, 
u ord r t0 ensure impartiality of these' officers, it it* required that 
they should be elected by the impartial members from among their 
number. Five members make up the quorum of the hoard, but them 
five must include two of the members reprtnefitiug putty* two 
representing the other party, and either the chairman himself "or III 


£’ Rm Jih ® (labour Gazette), Inly 1W, p, I. 

. .. A 5? representatives of employers and worker! ehoemi by the ptrftfts 
to the dispute select the three impartial pertem* who rumple!* Iftt hwd, 
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deputy. Decisions are taken by a simple majority vote ; if votes 
should be equally divided, the chairman has the casting vote. The 
sittings of the board are secret ; but Government officials connected 
with the conciliation service may be allowed to attend the sitting with 
the consent of the board (sections 10-12). 

According to section 8 of the Act, a conciliation board is em- 
powered to undertake the investigations and enquiries necessary for the 
solution of a labour dispute and to bring about a settlement. In order 
that this function may be carried out satisfactorily and the settlement 
effected with fairness, a board must be thoroughly informed of the 
facts of the case. T}se work of a board can in fact be impartial and 
effective only if it has access to all relevant information. A board is 
therefore vested, by the provisions of section 13, with the necessary 
power “ to demand either the attendance for the purpose of explanation 
of the parties concerned or their representatives, or of other interested 
persons or referees, or the submission of explanatory documents, in 
so far as this is necessary for conciliation The competence of a 
board goes even further, as it has the power of inspection. “ The 
board according to section 14, “ may cause the members of the 
board to enter the workplace or other places connected with the dis- 
pute, watch the work or the operation of the equipment, or question 
the persons concerned in so far as this is necessary for conciliation 
The only limitation to these powers of a board is set in respect of places 
where military necessity requires secrecy. The powers of a board are 
safeguarded by penal provisions. Those who obstruct the exercise of 
these powers are liable to a fine not exceeding 200 yen. The same 
penalty applies to any member of a board who divulges secret informa- 
tion obtained in the course of the conciliation procedure (sections 15, 
20 , 21 ). 

It is incumbent upon a board to complete its work within fifteen 
days after being set up. This period of conciliation can be extended 
only with the unanimous approval of the members of a board repre- 
senting the two parties to the dispute (section 9). A board is required 
to submit a report of its proceedings to the administrative authority 
when the conciliation procedure is terminated. Should it fail to settle 
a given dispute, the report submitted to the administrative authority 
must show a draft proposal for the conciliation of the dispute which 
was voted upon by the board as well as the opinion of the dissenting 
minority on the matter (section 16). 

In this connection, there is a very important provision which must 
not be overlooked. Section 17 of the Act requires that, upon receipt 
of the report of a conciliation board, the administrative authority 
“ shall publish the gist of the report ”, with the proviso that such 
publication may be withheld only if the dispute has been settled, and 
if all the members chosen by one of the parties concerned have pre- 
viously expressed their disapproval of the publication, i.e. if, after a 
through examination and attempt at conciliation by a board a dispute 
remains unsettled, the public, as well as the authorities, will be 
informed of the claims of the parties and where the difficulty lies. 

This provision has special importance in view of the optional 
nature of the decisions, for the findings of a conciliation board are not 
binding on the parties to the dispute, who may accept or reject them; 
the findings are in fact recommendations and not awards. The publi- 
cation of the main points of a hoard’s report, showing the plan of 
conciliation proposed by that body after fifteen days’ careful examina- 
tion, amounts in effect to an appeal to public opinion. 

Section 19 of the Act contains the restrictions which may be 
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applied as soon as the administrative authority has notilied the parties 
that a conciliation board is to be set up in the ease of a dispute m any 
public utility undertaking or an establishment manufacturing munitions 
under the management of the Army or the .Navy, From the moment 
the notification is sent until the conclusion of the conciliation pro- 
cedure, no one other than the employers and workers directly con- 
cerned in the dispute, and the officers of the .mplm, t,' or workers * 
organisations to which they belong, may instigate or incite either the 
employers or the workers concerned in the dispute to declare either * 
lock-out or a strike. The acts explicitly prohibited are ; “ to instigate 
or incite either the employers or the workers concerned in the dispute ", 
in order “(i) to cause the employer to close down the workplace, stop 
the work, terminate the employment of workers, or refuse a mjuest 
for the continuation of labour, in connection with the dispute; («) to 
cause a body of workers to stop work, impede the progress of work, 
terminate their employment or refuse a request for their continuation 
in employment, in connection with the labour dispute ” Those who 
contravene any of these provisions are liable to either a fine not 
exceeding 200 yen or imprisonment not exceeding three months i sec- 
tions 19, 22). 

The importance for Japan of the experiment in regard to the 
problems of industrial relations represented by the passage of 
the Labour Disputes Conciliation Act was greatly enhanced by 
the repeal, as from the date on which the Conciliation Act came 
into force, of those parts of the Public Peace Police Act which 
had been alleged to constitute obstacles to the exorcise of the 
right to strike \ 

ft was recognised that to ensure the success of any statutory 
procedure of conciliation, whether it he compulsory or other- 
wise, the parties to the dispute must be put on no equal footing. 
They must he allowed to weigh the advantages of mutual con- 
cession or compromise and voluntarily to accept an impartial 
handling of the case by the conciliation board in preference to 
continuing the conflict. The Oovermni-nt, in drafting the < ’.mi- 
di ialion Rill, recognised that if any existing law hindered the 
free action of cither party, it would lie prejudicial to the satisfac- 
tory operation of the Conciliation Act. Accordingly, the amend- 
ment of the Public Peace Police Act was a necessary rmiromiUmt 
to the enactment of the Conciliation Art. While the rigid hi 

1 Bitter complaints about this Act, and more particularly against «**•■ 
uoas 17 and 30, had been publicly made on the ground that th-ww 
fettered the workers when a dispute occurred. The (kwmmmml dtekfot 
that any cause of serious complaints in the «*isM»nr UuMMmt must he 
co ^ ® ely removed, and submitted to the Wei at its Ifti winttr aaaikton 
a Bill to amend the Police Act, together with the ConrtltoUan ill!, the 
two being presented simultaneously as Irittegmridde pari* of i .§ttigl# enact* 
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strike is not explicitly recognised in any of the legislation at 
present in force in Japan, the Prime Minister made the signifi- 
cant statement in the course of the discussion in Parliament of 
the Conciliation Bill that “the attempt of the workers to carry 
through their claims by means of strikes is not a matter to be 
suppressed" *. Clearly, then, it was in this spirit that this mea- 
sure of reform was taken. 

Administrative machinery. — In May 1926, two months be- 
fore the Conciliation Act came into force, an Imperial Ordinance' 
was promulgated empowering the Bureau of Social Affairs to 
deal with matters relating to conciliation in labour disputes. 
Consequently, as a first step, the former Labour Section of the 
Bureau was divided into two new Sections, one of which is now 
in charge of conciliation * ; it is known as the Labour Service 
Section ( Ho-mu-Ka )* and has in it a number of “conciliation 
officers” ( Chotei Kan) and “assistant conciliation officers” 
( Chdtci-kan-ho ) . Similar officers were appointed also in Hok- 
kaido and in practically all urban and local prefectures. In order 
to give a preparatory training to the conciliation officers, the 
Bureau of Social Affairs organised a six-day training course 
in 1926 which conciliation officers, assistant officers, chiefs of 
the Labour Service, etc., from all the prefectures of Japan and 
Hokkaido were obliged to attend. Thereafter, conferences of 
these officers have been convened from time to time by the 
Bureau in order to render the officials more efficient and to ensure 
uniformity in the administration of the law. The Bureau of 
Social Affairs is competent to deal with the matter of conciliation 
of labour disputes *. 

Results of the application of the Act. — Up to the present the 
direct results of the application of the Labour Disputes Concilia- 
tion Act have I>een disappointing, for only in two cases has the 


' Minutes of the Jajmnese. House of Representatives, Fifty-first, Session, 

No. I t, p. 365. 

* Imperial Ordinance No. 101, dated 11 May 1926. 

* Ibid. 

1 This Section deals also with relations with the International Labour 
Organisation. 

* Important information relating to the subject — legislative, adminis- 
trative and other — end monthly statistics of labour disputes are published 
in the Labour Garotte (TtfidB JihS) issued by the Bureau of Social Affairs. 
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conciliation prm-edure been formally This fact has 

given rise to much criticism, ami at a C.mfemi. «< of Local Con- 
ciliation Officers held in the Bureau of Social Affair* during 
October 1930 the question of the amendment of the Conciliation 
Act was the most important item on the agenda A “cries of 
important suggestion* was made by the Conference, and, largely 
in conformity with those suggestions, the Government drafted an 
amending Bill which was submitted to the Diet at it* session early 
in 1931. The Bill was severely criticised by trade unionists 
crippling the activities of labour unions in case of di put.- while 
the employers were no less dissatisfied with the proposed amend 
ment on account of certain progressive feature* of the Bill’. As 
the Diet closed before the discussion «n the Bill " »• tn minalcd, 
the original Act remains unamended and nnk being rarely 
applied. 


1 The first case in which a request was made hu «t f nuu'diatum board 
to' be set up as provided in the Act was a strike involving about 4 hundred 
workers at a copper works in Osaka in April Ma? 1930 I" hr- wi« rker* wen* 
members of the Sdrfdmrf, and the dispute arose ft*mi the employer* 4 
decision to extend the daily working hours and to mhipt tun* additional 
holiday per week during a business depression. The worker*. * ■■<nU>w\rt\ 
that the change would cause a substantial decrea*** m earning*, 

and demanded in addition the establishment of cut eight' loan d-o, m-ogiu 
tion of the right of collective bargaining. immediate reviM-m *4 the 
works regulations, etc. After the v -trik#* h.id lasted ab»*u! a m>*nih, the 
parties agreed to make a formal Joint request to the AuthmitH for 
the appointment of a conciliation board The chief of the Police 
Board of the Prefecture was among the throe neutral mnnbrr^ and 
acted as the Chairman of the Board, and offer 4 work the dnpnt* wan 
amicably settled. The other cate happened aho m o*ak4 at mt m.mwl 
factory in January-March 1931. Procedure similar to the ;»bm* wus 
followed at the joint request of the partied rwMerued TTi r depute w« 

settled with the agreement that ninety-nine worker?* might he discharged, 
but that the Company should then grant them it he ha? ge atlnwanrc* 
according to the rules of the Company Moreover, the r* <,, v granted 
a Kin Ip-PH containing 2,500 yen to cover the ** 1 * 11 * 1 ** «»f the worker* 
during the strike ; also the Company agreed to jutv trait the n hn*lr 
wages ” (according to the Health Insurance Act* t« all worker* until the 
factory re-opens. (MM Jfhfl, June 1930, pp *MM ; Ihirrh mm, pp ttl-SH > 
* The more important provisions of the Bill nr* the following 
(1) The authorities are emjmvered to compel the afqd Ira tion of th* 
conciliation procedure even in private undertaking', with m without list 
request of the parties concerned when the dispute is deemed to Injure 
the industry or the public welfare of the district effected if) If * dluputf 
occurs in a public utility works and If the jmrtlei rofitwiied Intinw! to 
resort to a lock-out or strike, they must request the up of n cottfUift* 

tion board within three days before resorting to mwh fork ««ttt or strike ; 
contravention of this provision is liable to punishment with » fine, 
( 3 ) Even m case of a dispute in private und<u**kln<r#, If It MW under 
(X) mentioned above, persons not actually fmniMrifd with the dlfimto 
must not instigate or ivkr.it* those so connected with the obfirt of e«*iif§ 
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Nevertheless, although the Act has not been formally applied, 
a large number of disputes are said to have been settled by con- 
ciliation or mediation “in harmony with the spirit of the law”, 
and its indirect influence has been considerable. 

Statistics show that, while earlier disputes were more often 
settled by direct negotiations between the parties concerned than 
by the mediation of a third party, recent disputes are tending to 
be settled by mediation to an increasing extent. Table XXI 
shows this increase both in the case of disputes leading to a strike 
or lock-out and in all labour disputes ; it is worth remarking 
that in the graver disputes conciliation methods have been 
signally successful, and that in the period from 1922 to 1930 the 
settlements secured by mediation practically trebled. 

Before the enactment of the Conciliation Act there were of 
course cases of conciliation or mediation brought about either by 
the Government or municipal officials or by private individuals, 
but after the Conciliation Act was promulgated, a gradual change 
in the spirit of the people regarding conciliation in disputes has 
become evident. At first many trade unions were suspicious of 
conciliation, even if they did not actually oppose recourse to it. 
It was felt that the Conciliation Act aimed at regulating or con- 
trolling disputes and their equitable settlement could not be 
expected from the conciliation procedure laid down in the Act. 
Moreover, there was an idea that to ask for conciliation exposed 
the party which first applied for the procedure to be put in motion 
to the risk that it might be looked upon as already defeated. 
Recalling this stage, it is interesting to see that of late more 
requests for conciliation come from the workers than from the 
employers. For instance, during .1930, there were ninety requests 
for conciliation from the workers as against fifty-six from the 
employers. There were also eighty-six cases of joint requests from 
the employers and the workers for conciliation \ Mediation 
offered voluntarily before any request is made by the parties con- 
cerned is on the increase. The attitude of Government officials, 
as of police officers, has also undergone a change ; in the past they 


the employer to ('lose down the workplace (lock-out) , or workers to resort 
to strikes, until after the conclusion of the conciliation procedure : 
contravention of this provision is liable to punishment with detention or 
a fine. (4) A maximum period of ten days has been fixed for the comple- 
tion of investigations necessary for conciliation. (Cf. R6do Jih5, Feb. 1931 . 
p. 4.) 

1 RMS JihS, fan. 1932, p. 26. 
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hesitated to intervene in disputes for fear that their action might 
be interpreted as unnecessary interference, but since the Concilia, 
lion Act came into force they have begun to assume a more posi- 
tive attitude, recognising that conciliation in labour disputes is 
after all a part of the State s projxtr functions. This accounts for 
the fact that the proportion of cases of conciliation bn. tight about 
under the initiative of the conciliation officers has steadily 
increased as compared with the number of cases of concilation 
requested by either one or other, or both, of the jwirtie* in dispute. 
According to the observation of the Bureau of Social Affairs, 
while the parties in dispute do not often openly ask for mediation 
or conciliation, they are glad to find mediators; some two-thirds 
of these are conciliation officers or other Government or munici- 
pal officials, the remaining third being either private individuals 
or organisations. 


TABLE XXI. CASKS OF DIRECT HAROAINIM; AND MEDIATION 

FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF LABOUR DISPUTES, 1922- 1 9H0 ‘ 


Dispute* which had led to strikr, i 
lock out, ale, J 

Year ~ Direct „ . „ \ 

bargaining Mediation Total 

"no. "i "No 7 j 

" r < 

1922 190 7« 00 *24 5fc30 

1922 lit 67 HO 33 270 

1924 *291 00 1.T2 40 333 

1925 203 m 90 31 im 

1920 292 59 M 41 495 

1927 150 11 m 59 :«t 

1029 221 Alt IM» 40 39? 

1029 m fid 232 40 I m 

1930 m fid 3dfi j 42 j mi 
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1 hi 1928, two disputes ended before a tiUhoMml v»a* rMhttmi «n*f 44*# disputes rnuafiMrf 
unsettled ; in 1929, five disputes ended before wUtemmt and *U act ties! 7 twao 

cases account for I he discrepancies of the total figures tfifistt IlM, tilt,, pp 1 fi 2d 


Works Committees * 

It is unnecessary to explain the part that may In* played by 
works committees in industrial relations, or their value as conci- 
liation machinery for the adjustment for day-to-day relations be- 
tween employer and workers. In Japan, work* committees have 
been slowly gaining recognition for some years past , 


,. , ‘ I *J preparing this section of the report Sat hen no Hhatmt Undo, pub- 
lished by the Kyocho Kai, pp. 521-/530, has been used •» the ehtaf *»«» 

of information. 
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Though the majority of the existing works committees date 
from only about ten years ago, it is on record that in 1900, after 
a strike, a committee to enable the employer and workers to 
discuss conditions of work and welfare was set up in a porcelain 
factory in the Island of Awaji. This committee is still in existence 
lo-day, and in 1924 it amended the rules under which it had been 
conducted for twenty -four years, providing that the workers’ 
representatives should lie elected by the workers instead of being 
appointed by the management as heretofore. 

Further committees were set up in 1908, 1915, 1916, etc., in 
different parts of Japan (Tokyo, Fukui prefecture, Hokkaido, etc.), 
hut the system did not become popular until after the Great War. 
In 1919 the Bureau of Social Affairs made a draft of a Works Com- 
mittees Bill and circulated it among interested people both in the 
Government and in private concerns. The Bill created a favour- 
able impression generally, and in the following year the Factory 
Owners' Friendly Talk Society of Tokyo submitted a similar plan 
to the factory owners, recommending them to consider the crea- 
tion of works committees in their undertakings. By far the most 
important step in this direction, however, was taken in 1919 by 
the State Railways under the presidency of Mr. Tokonami ; as a 
result, works committees among the workers in the employ of 
the Japanese State Railways began to function in May 1920. An 
impetus was thus given to the idea of works committees, and, in 
view of the awakening of general interest in the matter, the 
Kyocho Kai 1 drafted another Works Committee Bill and sub- 
mitted it to the Department of the Interior and of Agriculture and 
Commerce for their consideration. The Osaka Industrial Society 
also followed suit and circulated a draft of its own. 

But after 1921 the interest in works committees declined 
rapidly, a phenomenon for which various causes have been assign- 
ed : neither the employers nor the workers could devote much 
attention to constructive schemes during the depression then 
prevailing, the workers were engrossed by the more urgent 
question of securing discharge allowances, a sense of disillusion- 
ment had spread after exaggerated hopes had been entertained in 
the scheme for works committees, and the suspicion had arisen 
among the workers that the works committees were promoted 
by the employers in order to hinder the development of trade 


* Of. below, (». 181. 
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unionism. The result was that the total number of works com- 
mittees fell from forty-two in 1921 to three in 1927. 

The progress of the idea of trade union bvi- l-di-.n however, 
reacted favourably on the development of works e • -mmittees. 
When the first Trade Union Bill was submitted to the Diet in 192. r * 
the employers began to reconsider their attitude, and in their 
study of the relationship between works committee* and trade 
unions their interest in such committees was revived. The 
“Model Works Regulations", drawn up by the Bureau of Social 
Affairs, provided for the setting up of works committees, After 
the Hoko Tenkan (change of direction ’ the Bight Wing unions 
also adopted an attitude favourable to works committee*. They 
began to endeavour seriously to secure the right of collective 
bargaining through works committees, and this policy was m 
tensified after December 1928, when the (Jeneral Federation of 
Labour succeeded in setting up a works committer* at the Tokyo 
Steel Manufacturing Company. 

Lastly, in 1929, an Industrial Committees Bill, which was a 
slightly modified version of the draft previously circulated by the 
Kyocho Kai in 1921 , was presented by a private Member to Bar 
li ament, with the. support of the Semi Kai I ‘artv ft failed 
however, to commend itself either to employer* or workers The 
employers opposed the Bill on the ground, chiefly, that while 
the spontaneous organisation of works committees might 1m* use- 
ful, a legal obligation to create them would he liable to cause 
trouble ; the workers argued that a works committee scheme 
which was not based on trade unionism would not only he use 
less but would be. liable to impede the progn^* of trade unionism 

An investigation carried out by the Kynrhn Kni at the 
beginning of 1929 gives the number of works committee* in Japan 
as 112, of which 53 were in State or municipal ami f*9 in private 
undertakings. The total number of workers covered by these works 
committees was estimated at about 890, duo The committees were 
distributed over twenty-nine prefectures and classified ns follow* * 

Kltul of undertaking?! 

Private on tor prints ; 

Mining industry » „ * , „ 

Textile Industry * , „ . , 

Chemical industry * . , . 

Machine unci tool industry . 

Food and drink . * * \ , 

Miscellaneous , * . # » * 

State or municipal enterprise* 

Total . 


MUffth*'!' **# 


15 
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II 
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Of the 112 works committees investigated, (59 (representing 
nearly 62 per rent.) were committees consisting solely of the 
workers, while 43 t representing 38 per cent.; were joint com- 
mittees of representative of employers and workers \ In the case 
of (committees consisting solely of the workers' members, the 
usual practice is to include representatives of the management 
in an advisory capacity. Invariably, all these committees are only 
advisory bodies in essence, the difference being that some of them 
may make spontaneous suggestions to the management, while 
others express their views as a rule only on questions pui on the 
agenda of the meetings 2 . 

Only in a few exceptional cases are the trade unions re- 
cogimed in the constitution of works committees 3 . As a rule the 
workers' representatives are chosen quite independently of the 
trade unions, a fact which has reinforced the view that works 
committees may be set up as “ vertical ” organisations of the repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers in order to restrain indirectly 
the growth of the “ horizontal " organisation of trade unions. 

Nevertheless, the Sodomei and the former Jun Kojo Kai, now 
known by the name of Nihon Rddo Sorcnmei (Japanese Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions;, have consistently followed a policy of 
securing better conditions of work through works committees, 
while the unions of the Left Wing are inclined to utilise them as 
a means of jmmioting the class war. 

The Kaiji Kyodn Kai for Joint Maritime 
Board ) 

A notable piece of permanent conciliation machinery is the 
national Joint Maritime Board ( Kaiji Kyodo Kai ) composed of 
representatives of the Japan Shipowners' Association on the 
employers* side, and of the Mercantile Marine Officers’ Association 
and the Japan Seamen’s Union on the seamen’s side. As will be 
seen from the following brief account of its constitution and 
functions, this body is of great value to the shipping industry ; in 
addition to its general duties, it has rendered to the industry the 

* Of the fifty -three committees m State or municipal undertakings, 

fifty -two consist of workers only, hi private undertakings, the joint com- 
mittee Is the rule. , A . 

* It Is only In two or three exceptional cases that the recommendations 
of the works committee have a certain binding effect. 

1 Works committees having trade union representatives have been set 
up by the H§Mmai at a steel works and at an electric machine factory in 
Tokyo, and by the Jun K$}8 Kai at two machine shops also in Tokyo. 
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signal service of settling tl»« l * 3 ‘J28 *'- v l *"' of 

minimum wage rates and of preventing a Mnk*‘ in Jm.mirv mi 
hy securing agreement for a reduction uf 

The setting up of the Board was determined by the* need for 
machinery for the application of the International Labour Con. 
volition \ "adopted at Genoa in 11)20 G for e^ahUnhing faediiies for 
finding employment for seamen, For some time the Japaneve 
Government, which ratified the tkmvmtion m 1020, hail allowed 
an unofficial hotly called the Seamen ^ Belief V-- .. i.iii. <n ; <mh 
ventioned hy the State, to carry on the work of free .■mplnymnii 
exchanges for seamen in lieu of the State But this praetor gave 
rise to serious complaints from the seamen \ unimi*. that 
finally the Government issued an order m S.-;T*-mL.-i 1020 re 
(juicing the three organisations of shipowners and smuwit uierc 
tioned above to set up a joint body to carry on, infer alia. the 
employment exchanges provided for in the ;d*nve 'mentioned (hue 
vention. The Joint Maritime Board was formally inaugurated 
towards the end of 1926, 

According to the Constitution uf the Joint Maritime Board, 
it was set up "in order to prnumtr the healthy development of 
Japanese merchant shipping**, ami it n responsible for u the 
management of the seamen's employ menf agencies * 1 h the con 
sideration of all matters relating to s-amni - eunrldions of 
employment and work; (c) prevention of and conciliation m dis 
putes between shipowners and neameu ; uT the management of 
the seamen's dub and seamen's homes; ud any other duties con- 
nected with the work of promotion of the health v dc ■. a*ment 
of merchant shipping®, 

1 The provisions of the Convention win Ire that public 
offices for finding employment for seamen shall hr urgimUed .’md maim 
tamed without charge hy representative **f «hiftMwvirr* mt4 

seamen under the control of a central authority, m , in ft*** absence of torft 
joint action, by the State itself (cf Article 4 of the t hr aft f 

3 Second Session of the International Labour Onferetue 
* Articles 11 and 12 of the Gonnlitntlm* contain prmMmn of 
importance from the |>oi n t of view of conHttotirm 

“ Article U, — . If the meeting is unable t« deride mi utiy prtppiti 
submitted to it, It may decide to refer the disputed rfiiwtloii to an inttfiire 
to be agreed upon hy both sides, for decision 

” Article It, — All disputes between the parties t **$ m the 

Board or between shipowners affiliated to the shijtmvner** ibi 

seamens organisations, or between shipmvmi* »n4 hmhwi iffttfiitwl to 
the seamen’s organisations, must he submitted to tti* ft#»fd fur trtttofitHd 
Shipowners are prohibited from declaring a h* k uut nr mgmth 

satiom from declaring a strike until a derisbu, !,:e | mm Mm bf ttt 
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The headquarters of the Board are at Kobe ; local or branch 
offices are established in the most important ports. Half the 
expenses of the organisation are met by the State, and half by 
equal contributions by the shipowners’ and seamens 1 associations. 
The Board consists of six representatives from each side ; the 
Chairman is chosen alternately from each side and is empowered 
to convene the Board once a month or more frequently if 
necessary. 

The Kyocho Kai or “ Harmonisation 

Society n 1 

Finally, reference must be made to the Kyocho Kai, which is 
the only private organisation of national importance constituted 
for the purpose of promoting conciliation between the employers 
and workers. The Society has played a role of considerable 
importance since its foundation in 1919 for the improvement of 
industrial relations in Japan. 

In consequence of grave unrest in the world of labour after 
the Armistice, a Government Commission, known later as the 
Commission on Social Services, was appointed in December 1918 
to find ways and means of dealing with the antagonism between 
employers and workers. It is to a report of this Commission, 
recommending that a non-official organisation should be set up 
to investigate and find a solution for the existing tension of indus- 
trial relations, that the origin of the Kyocho Kai may be traced. 
On 22 December 1919 the Kyocho Kai was officially incorporated 
with a total fund of six million yen, consisting of voluntary don- 
ations and a Government subsidy. 

The revised programme of the Society covers six points : 

(a) To enquire into every measure relating to social reform, in 
conjunction with other institutions, either public or private, and to publish 
the results thereof. 

(b) To reply to questions relating to social reform submitted by the 
Government, or to make suggestions for social reforms to the Government 
or other institutions, either public or private. 


Board or until It has failed to settle the matter in dispute ; it is also laid 
down that no acts of sabotage or acts calculated to affect the shipowners' 
interests adversely shall he committed while the matter under dispute is 
before the Board. * 

1 The information contained in this section is based chiefly on The 
Kyocho Kat — a Handbook on its History, Management and Activities and 
Saikin no Shakai Undo » pp. 991-999, both published by the Kyocho Kat 
itself. 
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/ c \ to organic school#, dassea. lectures ami l»i*r .«»<•> 

(flj To take practical measures for the promotion of worker*’ «j««. 

tion in id their welfare. , . 

m To assist in arbitration ami cum »h.i Unit m m.lustiml *h*putes 
If) Any other activity than this «l*n«* mimlimwl appr..v,*,| t, y th( , 


The offices of the hyocho hoi an- situated m Shiba l ’ark, 
Tokyo, and are divided into five section* : General Vffnir*, Labour 
Affairs, Rural Affairs, Research, Education . !»» 1921 a hraueh 

office of the hyufho Kai was established in the < it v of Osaka in 
view of its importance to Japanese industry 

Immediately after the foundation of the hyorhu hat u com. 
prehensive study of labour and industrial leer lotion in Kurope 
and America was undertaken, while at the same time various 
enquiries into the conditions of industries and the situation of the 
working class in Japan were also made The results of them* 
investigations have been used as data for formulating various 
measures for social reform. By the establishment and admi- 
nistration of certain social works, Kytnhti hot has also sought hi 
give guidance to social workers in Japan I'he early programme 
of work included the establishment and management of a Natio- 
nal Central Office of Labour Exchanges as a temporary measure 
during the time when there was no proper department in the 
Government dealing with the question of unemployment after 
the Bureau of Social Affairs was created, the Employment Office 
was transferred to it. As already recorded, the Society submitted 
to the Government in 1921 a Bill dealing with the > ■••mpuUnty 
establishment of joint works committee* in factories and mines 
where not less than a hundred workers arc employ ed , model rules 
for works committees were also prepared by the Society and 
appended to the Bill. The Bill was not accepted by the Govern- 
ment, but the model rules have lieen adopted in many factories 
and mines which have works committees, 

Again, it was largely as the result of the agitation of the 
Kyocho Kai for an independent and separate Ministry to deal with 
labour questions that the Bureau of Social Affair* wa» created in 
the Department of the Interior as the central Government 
authority for labour administration. The Kyar-hn Km had no 
small influence in promoting the revision of the old Factory Act, 
after the creation of the new Bureau of Social Affair* ; it has also 
continued to make useful suggestions to the Government repre- 
sentative employers’ organisations, and to workers* leaders i*« 
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garding new proposals for labour legislation, such as- the Trade 
Union Bill 

The Kyoeho Kai has further distinguished itself as a research 
organisation having a competent staff and equipped with the 
necessary means. The cost-of-living statistics compiled in 1923 by 
the Kyoeho Kai formed one of the most valuable contributions 
made to the study of the labour problem in Japan, and was the 
first important investigation of its kind carried out on a national 
scale. \s an illustration of the educational work carried out by 
the Kyoeho Kai , it may be mentioned that in 1920 it established 
a school for the special training of men and women in the know- 
ledge of social politics. 

The Kyoeho Kai does not profess to attempt to intervene in 
any industrial dispute, but should one or both of the parties to a 
dispute request the Kyoeho Kai to mediate, it does not hesitate to 
respond, and it has a remarkable record of successful mediation. 

The success of the Kyoeho Kai has been greatly due to the 
cordial relations and fruitful collaboration it has maintained with 
the Government authorities concerned with social or labour 
questions, representative employers and leaders of the working 
class movement. 
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CHAPTER I 

LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Labour Legislation before 1010 

The labour legislation of Japan is of comparatively recent 
origin. So long as the feudal outlook dominated national econo- 
mic life, and industrial relations were regulated in accordance 
with the paternalistic conception of an earlier age, the need for 
legal regulation of conditions of labour was not understood. Tt 
was not until the methods of Western industrialism were firmly 
established in Japan that it began to he realised that the tradi- 
tional instit utions did not meet all the needs of a modern industrial 
economy, and that the State had a duty to the ever-increasing 
numbers of wage-earning factory workers handling power-driven 
machinery with its attendant risks. 

Yet even now the range of Japanese labour legislation is 
restricted in comparison with that of European countries with 
longer industrial experience, ft is for the most part protective 
legislation; the main clauses of the Factory Act (the fundamental 
labour law of Japan) cover only women and children. There is at. 
present only one law in force 1 which regulates the working hours 
of men and women alike. In spite of repeated attempts at legisla- 
tion, Japan has as yet no trade union law. It is only within the 

1 The first law limiting the working hours of men and women came 
into effect In 1930. It applies only to underground work in mines, the 
hours being limited to ten per day. 
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past few years that laws have been enacted in which the interests oi 
the employer and worker are dealt with a* qinrin, equal cone 
sideralion. In short, although recent Kd -latum ha* a markedly 
progressive tendency, it is still in an early stage of development. 

Legal provisions dealing w ith matters of *fu*< ini concern to 
industrial workers or with some W|**et* of condition* of employ- 
men l came into existence little more than twenty year* after the 
close of the feudal period. The provisions in the old Givtl tlude 
of 1890 relating to employment, contracts of work ami .iponuti. »• 
ship (sections 260-274', and thorn* in the new tlivil t '.ode of IHH6 
relating to the duration of prescription a* it applies t<» wages, pre- 
ferential rights on wages, ami employ meat conirmt (sections 
74, 306, 309, 311, 324, 623-631 1 are e\ impl of early legal pro- 
visions of the Meiji Government relating to conditions of employ, 
ment. Again the Code of Civil Procedure of l HiHt section 618, 
clause 6), provided that the wages of workers ami • mph.y.-,-s 
cannot be seized in distraint. But all these provisions relate to 
the rights of property, obligations, etc. ; labour doe* not a* yet 
constitute a special subject of legislation V 

The Commercial Code promulgated in IH'fti is the first step 
in the direction of special legislation -afi-gu.mlitr the interests of 
certain classes of workers. In this Code are provisions relating 
to commercial employees * and commercial agent**, but it i% the 
provisions applying to seamen* which are most significant, la 
1910 the Fishing Act was promulgated, pmv idine in its* section 
40 that conditions of employment as well a* accident eumpenst 
tion for workers in the fishing industry might be regulated by 
Imperial Ordinance, hut there has lieen no further l«*gi*hdimi on 
these lines. Ghrnuulngiralty , the Mining ket * of which 

introduced protective legislation for Japanese miner*, preceded 
the Fishing Act, hut it did not come into effect a* far as the pro- 
tective provisions are concerned until more than ten year* later, 
being brought into force by an Ordinance issued In 1916 Thi* 

‘ In 1898 the Superior (kniii. il of kgrteultnre, Cunt metre suit induali* 
submitted a document urging upon the fiovemnwHt the o 4 

enacting “ a comprehensive law to regulate the relation between ronployer 
and employed”. This document allude* In “the wrsmblr hr worker* 
and to their sufferings “ under the etuluilatl.iu ’* »»f the employers, 
Chapter 0 (sections 29-35). 

* Chapter 7 (sections 36-41). 

» Raptor 2 (sections 558.5891, ftnok V of dm lemmn. id Gate 
in the first ten years after the Uptdnntion of 1«*W the fl«>vern»ne*<l 

nought up and worked the mine*. 
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Ordinance authorised the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
to fix the minimum age for miners, the maximum hours for 
women and young persons, and laid down regulations as to the 
kind of work upon which they might be employed. Chapter 5 
(sections 75-80) of the Mining Act made the mine owner res- 
ponsible to the Mining Inspection Bureaux for the conditions of 
labour in his mines, required that wages be paid at least once a 
month in currency and obliged the mine owner to give relief to 
a sick or injured miner or to his surviving family at his death, 
if the sickness, injury or death occurred in the course of the per- 
formance of his work, the amounts of relief or compensation to be 
granted to be fixed by Ordinance. 

The first important Japanese law for the protection of work- 
ers was the Factory Act of 1911. This enactment contained 
only twenty-five sections — supplemented by forty-two sections 
in the Ordinance for the Administration of the Act and thirty-one 
in the Detailed Regulations — but simple as it was in its content, 
this legislation had required thirty years of persistent effort on 
the part of the Government. In the course of this period the 
competent Minister had changed twenty-three times, and the 
chief of the Bureau of Industry who had directly to do with the 
preparation of the Bill had changed fifteen times. Before the text 
was finally adopted, the original text had to be revised and re- 
submitted to the authorities over 120 times. 

In comparison with the passage of similar legislation in 
European countries, the circumstances under which the Factory 
Act of 1911 was enacted were peculiar. The drafting of the Act 
was begun long before the public had fully awakened to the fla- 
grant evils which modern factory life involves and while it. was 
still comparatively ignorant of its physical and moral effects on 
women and children. Up to the time when the Act. was pro- 
mulgated, the necessity for it had been recognised, not by the 
people, but by the Government and the intellectual classes. 
Neither the workers nor the employers intervened to any extent, 
owing to the fact that at this period neither were organised, nor 
did they then take much interest in labour legislation. There 
was also a lack of interest in the proposed Act among politicians, 
who never made it a question of party politics. The whole ini- 
tiative came from the Government, as in some other instances of 
similar legislation. 
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The main opposition to the passage of the Act came from 
those who considered the legislation premature F«,i example, 
a delay of many years was caused by the provision prohibiting 
night work; this measure was regarded with grave concern, be- 
cause night work was widely practised in textile mills, the basic 
industry of the country. The prohibition of night work was there- 
fore agreed on only after important modifications bad been 
made, and its enforcement was delayed until fifteen years after 
the rest of the Act had come into operation. 

The main features of the Factory Act of INI 1 were a* 
follows 1 : 


(a) The Act applied to factories repul.irlv empl-oo:,-- liftwu or 
more persons or to those engaged in dangerous or dibs votrl 

(b) The limitation of hours of work . prohildtion u( night work 

provisions regarding safety, health, holidays and :. o j.t-n«»ds appimj 
only to women and young workers. 1 

(c) The minimum age for admission to cmptio m.-i.t was fixiol a 
twelve years ; light work was allowed for hoys at, me ten wars of age 

(d) Provision was made for maternity protet tion 

(e) The Act also made provision for factory tuspet tom, , snol.o.iN 
liability in cases of injury sustained hv a worker, and ;»-n llri.--- for 
infringements of the law. 


For many years the scope of the application of the Act was 
the subject of much controversy. In the early stages of pre. 
paration, it, was proposed to apply the taw only to factories 
employing fifty or more persons. During the tilts** the bill was 
under discussion this provision wan changed to "thirty or more 
persons and the final text adopted covered factories • inj.t- ■% me 

fifteen or more persons besides those engaged tn d.o or 

un hygienic work. As a result of these changes the number of 
factories covered when the Act came into force was 18 J 31 , 
employing 1,118,077 workers’. 


The next step after the enactment of the Factory Act was 
to extend its protective provisions to women and young person* 
employed m mines*. This was done in 1910, the year in which 
the Factory Act of 1011 was put into force, hy the ftegufatkms 
for the employment and relief of miner* ft Ufa fifarki Fujn 


p. m n “ lletin 01 m lmrmUma l tMhmr (ifftne rftnhn. Hit I Vet Vt . 

work ^ Ct re f arrt hig hour* of work, 

Thfl m • **T. n su, > s « ( »u<ml chapter* 

absence of parallel WWation VT fc , *” hot In the 

been taken until i»m a r>t>lyln« to factor*#, no pmtfc*! sfe|« h»l 


miwiKtitim in, mifftl 
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Kisoku ) \ By the promulgation of the Ordinance for the Admi- 
nistration of the Factory Act (Imperial Ordinance No. 193 of 
1916), the Act of 1911 was definitely put into operation as from 
1 September 1916 at the same time as the Miners’ Regulations. 

The Miners’ Regulations applied to all mining work irres- 
pective of the number of persons employed in the mine. Recalling 
that the Factory Act applied only to factories employing at least 
fifteen persons except where the work performed was dangerous 
or unhealthy, it may he inferred that mining was regarded as 
belonging to the category of dangerous or unhealthy work 
requiring special regulation. Otherwise, the Regulations had 
much the. same limitations as the Factory Act. The provisions 
relating to hours of work, rest periods, holidays, safely, health 
and other protective measures applied only to women and young 
persons ; the provisions for accident compensation, and for 
funeral and burial benefit (in case of death of a worker arising 
from his employment) were also the same as in the Factory Act. 

The subsequent development of Japanese labour legislation 
was much influenced hv the First Session of the International 
Labour Conference held at Washington in 1919. This Conference 
came at a time when most Japanese industries had been working 
at high pressure during the war years and public attention had 
been to some extent directed to the risks of industrial employment 
by the startling rise in the number of accidents recorded. The 
Conference aroused an enormous amount of interest in Japan in 
the labour problem itself 1 * 3 as well as in the legislation which the 
adoption of the Washington Draft Conventions would involve. 
Difficulties which such a country as Japan was hound to encoun- 
ter at the Conference had been foreseen by those who drafted the 
Peace Treaty*, and the Conference appointed a special Committee 
to deal with the countries which had demanded special consider- 
ation in the drafting of an Hours Convention of general 


1 Legislative Series, 1926, lap. 2 (Rl. 

a MM M ondai (the Labour Problem) was given much publicity and 
was continually under discussion by the general public. 

3 “ in framing any Recommendation or Draft Convention of general 
application the Conference shall have due regard to those countries in 
which climatic conditions, the imperfect development of industrial organ- 
isation, or other special circumstances make the industrial conditions sub- 
stantially different and shall suggest the modifications, if any, which it 
considers may be required to meet the case of such countries. ” (Part XTTl 
(Labour! of the Peace Treaty of Versailles, Article 405, paragraph S.) 
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application l . As the result of the deliberations of the Committee 
(upon which Japan was represented) Article 9, applying to Japan 
only, was inserted in the Hours Convention. The Conventions 
dealing with the night work of young persons and the minimum 
age of admission of children to industrial employment also 
contain special Articles modifying for Japan the age adopted for 
European industry 2 . The influence of these provisions on Japa- 
nese labour legislation will be dealt with in the following pages. 

Existing Labour Legislation 1 

It is not intended in this chapter to make a detailed 
examination of existing legislation. This will be done in subse- 
quent chapters where the various aspects of conditions of labour 
are treated separately. Under the present heading attention will 
be drawn to the main features of existing laws, and to the extent 
to which Japan has legislated in regard to such matters as : 
(i) factories; (ii) mines; (iii) seafaring; (iv) other employments; 
(v) employment exchanges; (vi) social insurance; fvii) trade 
unions; (via) miscellaneous. 

Factories. — The Factory Act of 1911, which was partially 
put into operation in 1916, has been amended in several respects 
to bring it to some extent into harmony with the provisions of a 
number of the Conventions' 1 adopted by the International Labour 


1 There was a wide difference between the standards of the Washing- 
ton Conventions and the practice in Japan in 1910. For instance the 
Hours Convention proposed to limit working hours to eight per day and 
forty-eight per week for both sexes in practically all industry, hut Japan 
had only just succeeded (in 1916) — after more than thirty years* struggle 
— in laying down the legal limit of eleven hours (or strictly speaking 
twelve hours with one hour of compulsory rest) a day for women and young 
persons under fifteen years of age in the factories employing normally 
fifteen or more workers. On the minimum age of admission to industry, 
the Draft Convention proposed fourteen as the minimum age of admission 
to industrial employment, while the lapanese Factory Act had fixed it at 
twelve years of age, allowing the employment of Ixiys above ten year* to 
engage In “ light work Two Draft Conventions contemplated the 
complete abolition of all night work in industry, one for women and the 
other for young persons, while the Factory Act of Japan had allowed 
fifteen years’ delay of enforcement. 

* International Labour Office : Industrial Conditions imd Labour 
Legislation in Japan, p. 17, Studies and Reports, Series B, No. Ifl. Geneva, 
1926. 

a Here, only the national labour laws are dealt with without mentioning 
the prefectural orders, although some of the latter contain advanced and 

important regulations. 

* The only one of the Conventions here referred to which has been 

r vu « *! y /“P” , ls that Hxing the minimum age for admlmion of 

children to industrial employment. 
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Conference al Washington in 1919. The amended Act 1 was pro- 
mulgated in 1923 but was not applied until 1926 when the 
Ordinance for the Administration of the Amended Factory Act' 
was issued. 

Japanese factory legislation was directly affected not only 
by the Conventions concerned with hours of work*, minimum 
age of admission to industrial employment 4 and night work of 


1 Act No. 83 of 1923 (cf. Legislative Series, 1923, Tap. 1). 

2 Imperial Ordinance No. 153 of 1926 (cf. Legislative Series , 1926, 

Jap. 1). 

I Article 9 of the Hours Convention reads as follows ; 

“ In the, application of this Convention to Japan the following 
modifications and conditions shall obtain : 

“ (a) The term 4 industrial undertakings * includes particularly ; 

u The undertakings enumerated in paragraph (a) of Article 1 ; 

u The undertakings enumerated in paragraph ( b ) of Article 1, 
provided there are at least ten workers employed ; 

“ The undertakings enumerated in paragraph (c) of Article 1, in so 
far as these undertakings shall be defined as * factories r by the competent 
authority ; 

44 The undertakings enumerated in paragraph (d) of Article 1, except 
transport of passengers or goods by road, handling of goods at docks, 
quays, whan os, and warehouses, and transport by hand ; and 

44 Regardless of the number of persons employed, such of the under- 
takings enumerated In paragraphs (b) and (c) of Article 1 as may be 
declared by the competent authority either to be highly dangerous or to 
involve unhealthy processes. 

** (h) The actual working hours of persons of fifteen years of age 
or over in any public or private industrial undertaking, or in any branch 
thereof, shall not exceed fifty-seven in the week, except that in the raw 
silk industry the limit may be sixty hours in the week, 

II (c) The actual working hours of persons under fifteen years of age 
in nny public or private industrial undertaking, or in any branch thereof, 
and of all miners of whatever age engaged in underground work in the 
mines, shall in no case exceed forty-eight in the week. 

u (d) The limit of hours of work may be modified under the condi- 
tions provided for In Articles 2, 3, 4 and 5 of this Convention, but in no 
case shall the length of such modification bear to the length of the basic 
week u proportion greater than that which obtains in those Articles. 

41 te) A weekly rest period of twenty-four consecutive hours shall 
be allowed to all classes of workers. 

44 (/) The provision in Japanese factory legislation limiting its appli- 
cation to places employing fifteen or more persons shall he amended 
so that such legislation shall apply to places employing ten or more 
persons. 

41 (f/) Tim provisions of the above paragraphs of this Article shall be 
brought into operation not later than 1 July 1922, except that the 
provisions of Article 4 as modified by paragraph (d) of this Article shall 
be brought Into operation not later than 1 Tuly 1923. 

44 (ft) The age of fifteen prescribed in paragraph (c) of this Article 
shall he raised, not later than 1 Tuly 1925, to sixteen. ” 

4 Article 5 of the 'Convention : 

H tn connection with the application of this Convention to Japan, the 
following modifications of Article 2 may be made : 
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young persons 1 , but also by the Maternity Convention and the 
Convention prohibiting the night work of women, The amend- 
ments to Japanese legislation that may be attributed to the 
influence of these Conventions are summarised in the following 
paragraphs : 


The scope of application of the Factory Act was extended in 
accordance with Article 9, paragraph (/), of the Hours Convention 
to apply to workplaces employing ten or more workers instead of 
“ fifteen or more workers ” (section 1 of the Act.) Also, throughout the 
laws protective pi o visions formerly applying to 41 persons below 
fifteen years of age ” were extended to apply to 44 persons below sixteen 
years of age ”, 

Hours of work were reduced by an hour, i.e. from the former 
twelve hours of attendance to eleven hours. Since the Factory Act 
requires a break of at least one hour when the work lasts more than 
ten hours, the legal maximum of working hours in Japan in force at 
present for women and young person is ten hours per day, 

A radical change was made in the provisions relating to the 
minimum age for admission to industrial employment in order to bring 
Japanese legislation into harmony with the Convention ; the provisions 
relating to minimum age in the old Factory Act of 1911 (section 2) 
were deleted and a new law was enacted separately, the Minimum Age 
of Industrial Workers Act, promulgated in 1923 and enforced as 
from 1926 *. Japan has ratified this Convention, and consequently 
fourteen years is now the minimum age of admission to industrial 
employment, with the exception that a child above twelve years of age 
may be employed if he has completed the elementary school 
education \ 

The provisions of the amended Factory Act concerning the night 
work of women and young persons cam© into effect from 1 July 1929, 
and the law now follows the relevant Conventions in prohibiting 
employment between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m.; the prohibited period was 
10 p.m, to & a.m. in the original Factory Act of 1911, 

The present Act differs from the Conventions inasmuch as it 
applies only to factories (or workplaces) where ten or more workers 
are engaged or where dangerous or unhealthy work is carried out. The 


“ (a) Children over twelve years of age may he admitted Into employ- 
ment if they have finished the course in the elementary school ; 

“ (b) As regards children between the ages of twelve and fourteen 
already employed, transitional regulations may he made, 

“ .The provision in the present Japanese law admitting children tinder 
the age of twelve years to certain light and easy employments shall he 
repealed. ” 

1 Article 6 of the Convention : 

" In the application of this Convention to Japan, until ! July 1WB 
Article 2 shall apply only to young persons under fifteen years of age and 
thereafter it shall apply only to young persons under sixteen years of aft. * 
Cf. Legislative Series, 1923, Jap. 2, and 192(1, Jap, I (m)< 

. a For details see International Labour BmUw, Feb* 1M». pp. m»M0. 
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Japanese Act also allows the extension of work till 11 p.m. with the 
sanction of the administrative authorities \ 

As regards maternity protection, under the Act of 1911 the 
employment of women was prohibited during only five weeks after 
confinement ; the Regulations for the administration of the Amended 
Factory Act of 1923, however, prohibit the employment of women 
four weeks before and six weeks after their confinement. There is also 
a new provision obliging the employer to allow a woman during 
working hours two periods of thirty minutes each to nurse her child 
if it is less than a year old 

A number of other changes were brought about by the Act of 
1923. The exemption of specific industrial undertakings from the 
application of the health and safety provisions of the Act were 
lessened, and in respect of compensation in cases of accident a 
new conception of employers’ liability was introduced. Under 
the amended Act the employer must pay compensation for all 
accidents arising in the course or as the result of the performance 
of work; under the old Factory Act he was liable only if he failed 
to prove that the accident was due to a grave fault of the worker 
himself. The amounts of compensation have also been consider- 
ably raised 1 * * 4 5 . 

The scope of workmen’s compensation was widened by the 
promulgation in 1931 of the Act concerning the relief of workers 
in case of accidents*, together with the Act concerning the 
insurance against the liability for the relief of workers in case of 
accidents'. These two Acts came into operation on 1 January 
1932. As a result of their enforcement about 1,750,000 workers 
engaged in civil engineering, construction, transportation, com- 
munication, etc., are now entitled to receive relief from their 
employers in case of sickness or injury arising out of their 
employment. Hitherto only about 2,250,000 workers in factories 
and mines were entitled to such relief but now it is extended to 


1 For a detailed account of the prohibition of night work of women 
in Japan, cf. International Jjihour Rcvie.w, March 1929, article entitled 
“ The Employment of Women in Japanese Industry ”, pp. 393-395. 

* Of. Legislative Series, 1926, Jap. I (sections 9 and 9 bis of the 
Regulations for the administration of the Factory Act). 

* The provisions of the Factory Act in respect of accident compensation 
are not applied in State factories, but under the Ordinance for the 
Compensation of State Workers the amounts of compensation granted are 
practically the same as those fixed by the Factory Act (cf. Legislative 
Series, 1926, Jap. 1 (I»). 

4 Legislative Series, 1981, Jap. 1. 

* ibid., 1931, Jap. 2. 
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about 4,000,000 workers (in fact, almost all workers) in industrial 

undertakings. 

Mines. — In Japanese mines which are privately owned the 
principal labour laws in force arc the Mining Vet of 1905, as 
amended in 1924 \ and the Regulations for the employment and 
relief of miners of 1916, as amended in 1926 * and in 1928 


Hours of work were reduced by the Amended Regulations of 1926 
from the former twelve hours of attendance to eleven hours, including 
a break of at least one hour for women and young persons under sixteen 
years of age. Until 1928 the provisions relating to hours of work, rest 
periods, etc,, of miners were applicable only to women and Noting 
workers, but with the last amendment made in September 1928 4 
Japanese labour legislation limited for the first time the working hours 
of men. In virtue of this amendment, since September 1980, neither 
man nor woman working underground in mines may work more than 
ten hours a day. For women and young persons a break of at least 
half-an-hour is stipulated, thus reducing their underground working 
hours to nine-and-a-half per day. As in the ease of factory legislation, 
the Miners* Regulations require only two holidays per month for women 
and young persons ; four holidays per month are, however, compulsory 
when they are working night shifts. 

The practice of night work in mines will be continued until 1933, 
when, according to the amendment of 1928, it will he made illegal to 
employ women and young persons at night. 

The provisions for maternity protection in mines are the same as 
for factories, As regards minimum age , the old provision prohibiting 
the employment of children under twelve years of age has hern struck 
out of the Miners' Regulations and in its stead the Minimum Age of 
Industrial Workers Act is applied. In respect of safety, health and 
accident compensation , the amendments are identical with those made 
in factory legislation. The payment of wages for miners is governed 
by provisions which are contained in the Mining Act of 1905 ; these 
are the same as for factory workers 8 . 

Seafaring . — The conditions of work of seamen are regulated 
by the Merchant Marine Section of the Commercial Code of 1899 *, 
the Mariners Act of 1899 T and the Seamen's Minimum Age and 
Health Certificate Act of 1923 * 


1 legislative Series, 1924, Tap. 2. 

2 Ibid 1926, Tap. 2. 

3 Kampo (Official Gazette of Japan), 1 MpL I MB, 

4 Ibid, 

* CL below, pp. 192-194. 

* Gf. iNmiNXTiosAC Labour Owes : Seamen's Articles of Agreement, 
p. 744 Studies and Reports, Series P, Ho, 1, Geneva, m * 

7 ibid., p 749. 

* legislative Series , 1928, lap. $, 
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The Commercial Code (Book V, Merchant Marine) lays down the 
fundamental rights and duties of masters and seamen alike. The rights 
of seamen, in respect of discharge, compensation in cases of illness, 
injury or death, their right to quit the service when maltreated by the 
master or when shipwrecked, etc., are set out in some detail \ Repat- 
riation rights in case of shipwreck or when the vessel is irreparably 
damaged, seized by the enemy, etc., are also mentioned, though the 
text does not clearly state who should bear the expenses of repatriation. 
The same chapter of the Commercial Code 1 2 * fixes the duties and com- 
petence of the master. 

The Mariners Act of 1899 was the first law to regulate specifically 
the conditions of employment of seamen. It does not deal, how- 
ever, with such conditions of work as hours, wages, etc., but only 
with articles of agreement, discharge, repatriation, discipline of 

seamen, etc. 

The later legislation relating to seamen was enacted after Japan 
had ratified the Conventions concerning facilities for finding employ- 
ment for seamen and fixing the minimum age for the admission of 
children to employment at sea, both adopted at the Genoa Conference 
in 1920, and the Conventions concerning the minimum age for admis- 
sion of young persons to employment as trimmers or stokers and the 
compulsory medical examination of children and young persons 
employed at sea, adopted at Geneva in 1921. In order to give effect to 
the first-named Convention, the Seamen’s Employment Exchanges 
Act 2 was promulgated in 1922 and enforced in the same year. For the 
application of the other Conventions, the Seamen’s Minimum Age and 
Health Certificates Act 4 was promulgated in 1923 and enforced also 
from the same year. According to this Act, no child under fourteen 
years of age may be employed at sea on any vessel other than a vessel 
on which only members of the same family are employed, and no 
young person under eighteen years of age may be engaged unless he is 
medically certified as fit for employment as a seaman ; eighteen years 
is also the minimum age for admission to employment as a trimmer 
or stoker. 


Other employments. — Legislation regulating conditions of 
work in commerce, agriculture, forestry, fishing, etc., is as yet 
almost non-existent. 


Commercial employees are mentioned in the Commercial Code 
of 1899 \ but the Code does not include provisions relating to the con- 
ditions of employment. There is in fact an express statement (sec- 
tion 35) to the effect that notwithstanding the stipulations of Chapter 0, 
containing this section, the provisions of the Civil Code may be applied 
concerning employment relations between the “ master and employees v 


1 Smtmm Articles of Agreement (Book V, Chapter IT, sections 570- 

689 1 , 

a Book V, Chapter II, sections 558-575. 

9 LeghMIw Series, 1922, lap. 2. 

4 /bid.. 1923, Jap. 3. 

" Commercial Code, Book I (General Principles., Chapter 6 (Com- 
mercial employees), sections 29-35. 
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in commerce. It may be inferred therefore that the general law of 
contract of employment applies to them in respect of payment of wages, 
notice of dismissal, etc. There is no legal limitation of hours of work 

in commerce. 

As regards agriculture, Japan has ratified the < .indention « on- 
coming the age of admission of children to employment in agriculture 
and there is an Ordinance 1 * * which carries out the substance of the 
Convention. The important Tenancy Disputes Conciliation Act ’ is not 
strictly a labour law. The Fishing Act 4 mentions that the employment 
conditions and accident compensation of fishing workers may he regu- 
lated by Ordinance, hut no Ordinance has yet been issued. 

Employment exchanges, — Japanese legislation concerning 
employment exchanges owes its origin to the International Labour 
Conference. Japan has ratified both the Convention eoneerning 
unemployment adopted at the Conference at Washington in 1915) 
and the Convention for establishing facilities for finding employ- 
ment for seamen adopted at the Genoa Conference in 15)20. It 
was to be in a position to carry out these Conventions that the 
Employment Exchanges Act of 1921, the Seamen's Employment 
Exchanges Act of 15)22 and the Regulations for the Control of 
Profit-Making Employment. Exchanges of 15)25 were promulgated. 
A complete national system of employment exchanges ha« been 
established for workers on land as well as for seamen. 

Social insurance. — Social insurance legislation in Japan 
is represented by the Health Insurance Act of 15)22. The scope of 
application of the Act is limited to industrial undertakings to 
which the Factory or Mining Act applies and covers sickness, 
injury, maternity cases and death*. Unemployment insurance is 
being studied by the Bureau of Social Affairs, but no national 
system has yet been introduced by law. 

Trade unionism. — There is no legislation specifically regu- 
lating the exercise of the right of association. The Contitution 
guarantees the right of Japanese subjects to form associations and 
from time to time Bills to give legal status to trade, unions have 
been presented to the Diet but none of them has been passed, 

1 The Elementary School Ordinance (Imperial Ordinance No .144 of 
1000, sections 32, 35, etc. - ). 

’ Tenancy Disputes Conciliation Art. Ad No. 18 of ' 1924 . 

Act No. 58 of 1910, section 40. 

4 Seamen and workers employed in agriculture, commerce, fishing and 
loon* <1 ° not como under the Act though employees receiving lets than 
' ■ yen per year may be insured under tho system provided by the law. 
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Special legislation, in the form of the Public Peace Maintenance 
Act, aiming at the suppression of revolutionary propaganda, was 
enacted in 1925 and was made still more stringent in 1928 by an 
Urgent Imperial Order making it a capital crime to organise a 
revolutionary movement. Another law, the Act for the repres- 
sion of violence was enacted in 1926, making it punishable to 
carry arms or use mob force. But neither of these laws has been 
expressly aimed at trade unionism and they affect workers’ 
organisations only indirectly \ 

The latest Trade Union Bill was a Government measure 
introduced in the Diet in February 1931 ; it was passed by the 
House of Representatives, but failed to be adopted by the House of 
Peers as the discussion of the Bill was still proceeding when the 
session of the Diet closed. The main provisions of the Bill are 
given below in view of the important influence they are bound 
to have on the future development of trade unions in Japan. 

The objects of a trade union recognised by law are “ the main- 
tenance or improvement of conditions of labour, mutual aid and culture 
among members and other activities for the protection or promotion 
of common interests ”. Any organisation of workers engaged in the 
same or similar trade or industry or any federation of such organisa- 
tions will be recognised. 

A trade union may admit as members not only actual workers but 
any person who was once a worker in the same or a similar trade as 
well as anyone who is or was an official of the union. Soldiers and 
sailors, as well as civilians attached to the army or navy, are excluded 
generally from membership. 

For the legal recognition of a trade union notification must be 
made to the authorities accompanied by a copy of the rules, including 
the name, objects, address of headquarters, etc. Trade unions are free 
to be incorporated or not as they please. 

The discharge of a worker by an employer on account of member- 
ship of a trade union is unlawful. A contract of service which requires 
that the worker shall either withdraw from or refrain from joining a 
trade union is declared invalid. 

The authorities are empowered to declare illegal any conduct on 
the part of a union which is contrary to law or to the rules of the union. 
They may also require unions to submit reports of their transactions, 
property, membership, etc. Means are provided for trade unions to 
resort to litigation if their rights are unlawfully violated. 


Miscellaneous . — The Emigration Protection Act a was enacted 
in 1896, chiefly to meet the case of the increasing number of 


1 The Public Peace Police Act was considered to be a hindrance to the 
growth of trade unionism, but in 1926 the sections of the Act which had 
been criticised as obstacles to trade union activities were repealed. 


a No. 70 of 1896. 
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Japanese workers who at that time went to Hawaii and the United 
States. The pressure of increasing population at a later period 
led to the passage of the Overseas Emigration Society Act , 1927 * 
which was designed both to encourage and assist emigrants. 

The Act prohibiting the use of white phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches 2 was passed to give effect to the Reeom- 
mendation of the Washington Labour Conference concerning the 
application of the Berne Convention of 1900. 

Furthermore, two Ordinances which call for mention are 
the Ordinance for the control of the recruitment of workers * and 
the Regulations for dormitories attached to factories*. These 
Ordinances are of particular importance in a country where, as 
in Japan, factories have sprung up so rapidly that the labour 
supply in their neighbourhood is exhausted in a short time, and 
special measures have to be taken for recruiting workers and 
housing them at the place of work. In Japan factory owners 
send out agents to distant provinces to recruit workers and in 
some cases — especially in textile mills — the workers are housed 
in dormitories attached to the factory. These two Ordinances 
were issued to deal with some of the problems arising from this 
system. 

Finally, still another Ordinance of considerable importance 
is the Regulation for Accident Prevention and Hygiene in Fac- 
tories. It lays down minute rules in order to ensure the safety 
and hygiene for workers employed in factories". 


‘ ^ 19 ^ Of. Legislative Series, 1927, Jnp. 1 j , 

matches ^ 1 Act Nn sf ^ in lh ® manufacture of 

matches Act No. 61 of 1921 (c.f. Legislative, Series, 1921, Iitr>. 51 

of the°DeDflrtm«n» r ^'dtment of workers : Ordinance 

1924 Jap % * tKe rntenor No ' 30 « f (c.f. legislative Series. 

Deplrtoffo^ thi°Tr,^H^ t0 N 08 ofl WaC , h ?lJ 0 fnclorI « 8 : Ordinance of the 
Jap 2 and 1929 jap g) N °' 26 °* 1927 (cf ‘ ^slaUve Series. 1927. 

’ Se ® for details Part lV, Chapter V. p. 267 et sen 
of matchts 1 th e 0 ReSion» T* w ^ te , Phosphorus In the manufacture 
Regulatins for A&TZZlTavfu ft - tUch l ed the 



CHAPTER II 

LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 


With the rapid progress of industrialisation in Japan, the 
necessity for a central administrative authority to deal with labour 
questions became increasingly apparent. Before the creation of 
the International Labour Organisation, matters relating to labour 
protection in Japan were handled by various Government depart- 
ments, and for this reason no consistent and uniform labour 
policy could be pursued. The administration of the Factory 
Act came within the competence of the Bureau of Industry, and 
the Mining Bureau of the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce was responsible for the .administration of the laws for the 
protection of mining workers. It was not, however, clear which 
of these bureaux should deal with labour disputes. This uncer- 
tainty led to the Police Bureau (in the Department of the Inte- 
rior) being authorised to deal with labour disputes from the 
standpoint of preserving the public peace. But uncertainty still 
remained as to whether the Department of the Interior or the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce was competent in 
regard to trade unions. Moreover, the position was complicated 
by the fact that matters relating to the International Labour Orga- 
nisation were handled by the Department for Foreign Affairs, 
on the ground that the Organisation was an outcome of the 
Peace Treaty. 

The inconveniences resulting from the lack of a central 
authority to deal with labour problems were felt in an increasing 
degree when at its successive Sessions the International Labour 
Conference adopted important Conventions, the influence of 
which on Japanese legislation has been seen in the last chapter. 
The Japanese Government therefore decided, barely three years 
after the International Labour Organisation was constituted and 
the International Labour Office established, to set up the Bureau 
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of Social Affairs as the central administrative authority to deal 
with labour problems, including questions concerning the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation 

The Bureau of Social Affairs 

According to the Ordinance of 1922 J , the Bureau of Social 
Affairs is under the direction of the Minister of the Interior and 
deals with the following subjects : 


(1) General labour questions. 

(2) Enforcement of the Factory Act. 

(3) Matters relating to mining workers covered by the Mining Art. 

(4) Enforcement of the Minimum Age of Industrial Workers Art, 

(5) Labour disputes. 

(G) Social insurance. 

(7) Prevention and relief of unemployment. 

(8) Relations with the International Labour Organisation. 

(9) Relief and charity. 

(10) Child protection. 

(11) Army and navy relief. 

(12) Other social work 1 * 3 . 


The Bureau is under a Director-General and is divided into 
Divisions, Sections and Services ; a branch of the Health Insurance 
Division is in Osaka, The Labour and Insurance Divisions ar»> 
concerned with labour administration, while purely social work 
is the concern of the Social Work Division, which also deals 
with employment exchanges. There are a number of important 
auxiliary or advisory permanent commissions attached to the 
Bureau. The more important commissions are : 


(1) Commission for the investigation of workers' insurance, 
originally established in December 1921 in order to prepare the draft of 
the Health Insurance Act. 

(2) Commissions of enquiry concerning health insurance, con- 
sisting of the Commissions of first, second and thiol instance, estab- 
lished in accordance with the Health Insurance Act in order to deal 
with the cases of complaint or dispute relating to the benefits granted 
under the Act. 

(3) Employment exchange commissions, one at the Central Board 


1 Imperial Ordinance No. 400 of 1922. 

* The Ordinance has been amended almost every year since it was 
first issued. The present information is taken mostly from Shakaikyoku 
KtinkeiJimu Gaiyo (Outline of the Work of the Bureau of Social Affairs! , 
published by the same Bureau in January 1928. 

Unti | 1929, when the Department for Overseas Affairs was created, 
matters relating to emigration used to he included among the functions 
of the Bureau of Social Affairs, 
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of Employment Exchanges, and also one at each of the Local Boards of 
Employment Exchanges. In all these commissions there is a certain 
proportion of the representatives of the employers and workers, both 
parties being represented hv an equal number of members. 


There are also a few permanent commissions dealing with 
social questions, such as the Commission for the investigation 
of social work, the Commission for the prevention of unemploy- 
ment and the Commission for the investigation of the problems 
of food and population. The internal organisation of the Bureau 
of Social Affairs is set out below. 

General Service Section : 

(1 ) Personnel service. 

(2) Documents service. 

(3) library service. 

(4) Accounts. 

Labour Division : 

(a) Labour Legislation Section : 

(I) Labour legislation in general. 

(b) Labour Administration Section ; 

(1) Conciliation of labour disputes. 

(2) Eolations with the International Labour Organisation. 

(3) Investigations of labour conditions. 

(4) Other problems of labour. 

CA Inspection Section : 

(1) Enforcement of the Factory Act. 

(2) Enforcement of the Minimum Age of Industrial Workers 

Act. 

(3) Protection of mining workers. 

Insurance Division : 

fa) Supervision Section : 

(I ) Supervision of health insurance societies. 

(2) Health Insurance Commissions. 

(3) Study of social insurance problems. 

(4) Insurance statistics. 

(hi Administration Section : 

(!) Special accounts for health insurance. 

(2) Setting up of insurance offices and financial supervision. 
(8) Training of insurance officers, etc. 

<e) Medical Section : 

(D Medical treatment. 

(2) Hvglenc. 

(3) Study of technical aspects of medical service, etc 
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(d) Osaka Branch of the Insurance Division : 

(Looks after the western half of Japan.) 

Social Work Division : 

(a) Protection Section : 

(1) Charity and relief (victims of fire, earthquake, etc., are 

included) . 

(2) Army and navy relief. 

(3) Reformatory work. 

(4) Child protection. 

(5) Other social work. 

(b) Welfare Section : 

(1) Housing questions. 

(2) Public baths, pawnshops, cheap restaurants, cheap lodg- 
ings, etc. 

(3) Social uplift. 

(c) Employment Section : 

(1) Employment exchanges. 

(2) Prevention and relief of unemployment. 

(3) Study of unemployment insurance. 

The Bureau is not a separate Government Department, being 
under the direction of the Minister of the Interior, although its 
annual budget is much larger than that of some separate Depart- 
ments. This organisation is considered to he advantageous from 
the point of view of ensuring the effective enforcement of labour 
laws and orders throughout the country and securing the colla- 
boration of local authorities in all prefectures, because the Gover- 
nors as well as the Chief Police Officers of the prefectures (who 
assist greatly in the enforcement of labour legislation) art* 
appointed by the central Government and are supervised mainly 
by the Minister of the Interior. If a separate department inde- 
pendent of the Minister of the Interior were created, it is feared 
that difficulties might arise and the present full collaboration of 
the local authorities might not be so easily maintained. How- 
ever this may be, there is a section of opinion which attaches 
much moral importance to the creation of a Labour Department, 
believing that such a step would lead to more widespread interest 
in and a better understanding of labour problems. Proposals 
for the creation of a Labour Department have been presented to 
the Diet by Members of Parliament, but so far they have not 
received any serious attention. 

The permanent staff of the Bureau consists of Chiefs of Divi* 
sion, secretaries, administrative officers, clerk*, etc., numbering 
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over 120 officials, who include experts 1 on social legislation, 
industrial hygiene, and labour problems. 

The yearly budget appropriation for the Bureau shows its 
importance; the amounts appropriated for the last four or five 
years are shown below : 

TABU? XXII. — BUDGET OF THE BUREAU OF SOCIAL AFFAIRS, 1927-1931 


Year 

Rxiwntiiturr of ; 

On table work entrusted 

Total 

the Bureau Itself 

to the Bureau i 


Yew 

Yen 

Yen 

1927 

556,865 

5,901,156 

6,458,021 

1928 

892,890 

5,832,504 

6,725,394 

1929 

815,854 

6,787,203 

7,603,057 

1930 

815,854 

6,787,203 

7,603,057 1 

1931 

432,327 a 

: — 



* ThJu include* the expsaM* of the Permanent Delegation to the International Labour Office, 
national reformatories, employment exchange offices, asylum for disabled soldiers, Stale con- 
tribution to health insurance, poor relief, P etc. 

3 In 1930, the Government decided that Ihe budget should lie the same is in 1929. 

* h’nmpft (C>rf trial (UtxtttU) Supplement of 27 March 1929. 

A large number of experts known as San-yo (counsellors) 
have been appointed to advise the Bureau of Social Affairs with 
a view of increasing its efficiency and securing that its admi- 
nistrathe policy shall he based on sound principles. The coun- 
sellors are selected and proposed to the Cabinet by the Minister 
of the Interior, and the appointments are made from among 
high officials dealing with industrial and labour questions ; 
independent persons having either practical experience or theore- 
tical knowledge of these questions are also appointed. The coun- 
sellors meet from time to time to discuss Bills prepared by the 
Bureau and other important matters. 

In connection with the Bureau of Social Affairs, reference 
must be made to the Permanent Delegation of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to the International Labour Organisation. Japan was 
the first country to appoint a permanent delegation to the Orga- 
nisation, the Delegation of the Japanese Government having been 
set up in 1920 by an Imperial Ordinance within a few months 
after the International Labour Office was established at Geneva. 
The Delegation has a dual function : it studies labour legislation 
and industrial conditions in Europe and keeps the Japanese Gov- 

1 Many of these have distinguished themselves in the scientific study 
of such questions besides having had long experience in their respective 

fields. 
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eminent informed (being in fact the liaison between the Tokyo 
Government and the International Labour Office) , and it supplies 
information on the subject of Japanese labour and industry to 
the International Labour Office and to any other organisations or 
individuals at their request. The Director of the Delegation is 
the permanent representative of the Japanese Government on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office \ The colla- 
boration between the Delegation and the International labour 
Office has been close and fruitful a . 

Other Central Authorities for Labour 
Administration 

In addition to the Bureau of Social Affairs, there are some 
central Government Departments which still deal with specific 
branches of labour administration. The Burma of Mines, in 
the Department of Commerce and Industry, is responsible for 
the “mining police” 1 * 3 ; the prevention of accidents in mines, 
the supervision of equipment within and without the pit and 
anything on the material side of the protection of mining workers 
are also within the competence of the Mining Bureau. The De- 
partment of Communications deals with employment exchange*- 
for seamen and disputes between seamen and shipowners. These 
functions are carried out through the Mercantile Marine Bureau. 

A large number of workers are employed by various depart 
ments of the Government such as the Navy, Army, Treasury, 
Railways, etc. In the enforcement of the Factory Act, as well 
as the Orders issued in accordance with the Act, these Depart 
ments are considered the proper administrative organs in respect 
of these workers. 

Local Administrative. Authorities 

The principal local authorities for the enforcement or admi- 
nistration of labour laws in the prefectures are the local Gover- 
nors, chiefs of the Communication Bureaux, chiefs of the Mining 


1 The present. Director is Mr. Shunto Yoshisaka, who was for many 
years Chief Factory Inspector in the Bureau of Serial Affairs, Some 
members of the stall are officials of the Bureau, 

* A Japanese employers’ delegation has also recently bean set up by 
the Chambers of Commerce and Industry of Japan, with Professor Miyajimn 
as the chief of the permanent delegation. The «*mj>l<ivi-r>.' delegation of 
Japan is also the first of its kind. 

* Cf. Mining Act, Chapter 4 (Mining Police), sections 71-74. 
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Inspection Bureaux, Health Insurance Offices and the Employ- 
ment Exchange Offices. 

The term “Local Governor” [Chiho Chdkan) in Japanese 
law applies to the Governors of forty-three local prefectures (Ken), 
of two urban prefectures (Fu) of Osaka and Kyoto, to the Direc- 
tor-General of Hokkaido and the Superintendent-General of the 
Metropolitan Police Board in the urban prefecture of Tokyo, 
making a total of forty-seven local authorities in Japan proper 
who are charged with the application of labour laws. They are 
concerned with the administration of the Factory, Minimum 
Age of Industrial Workers and the Labour Disputes Conciliation 
Acts, as well as with matters relating to trade unions in general. 
Factory inspection and the conciliation of labour disputes are 
included in the duties of the local Governors, who have some 
hundreds of factory inspectors and conciliation officers working 
under them in their prefectures. 

Communication Bureaux arc set up in seven centres of the 
communication system of Japan, viz. Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka. 
Nagasaki, Kumamoto, Sendai and Sapporo. The chiefs of these 
Bureaux are in charge of the administration of the laws and 
Orders relating to seamen under the direction of the Minister of 
Communications. 

Then* are five Mining Inspection Bureaux : in Tokyo, Osaka, 
Sapporo, Fukuoka and Sendai. The chiefs of these Bureaux are 
entrusted with the general administration of mines ; the Mining 
Inspectors carry out the duties of the mining police. 

A Health Insurance Office is established in every urban or 
local prefecture ; and there are four in the island of Hokkaido. 
The, chiefs of these Offices are under the direction and super- 
vision of the Minister of the Interior and of the Director-General 
of the Bureau of Social Affairs. The total administrative staff 
of the health insurance system includes over 320 officials and 
500 clerks, beside a certain number of specially commissioned 
experts and supernumerary employees. 

The practical work of employment exchanges is carried out 
by municipal bodies in cities, towns or villages, but the State 
has established a Central Employment Exchange Board in Tokyo 
and Local Boards in Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, Aomori and Fukuoka 
to ensure national unity of policy. 
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Inspection of Factory and Mining Labour 

Inspection of labour in factories and mines is under the 
Bureau of Social Affairs and is carried out with the assistance of 
local Governors and the chiefs of local Mining Inspection Bureaux. 
With the exception of the inspection of safety conditions in 
mines, which is a duty of the “mining police", the Bureau of 
Social Affairs is the supreme central authority for factory and 
mining inspection. 

In the Inspection Section of the Bureau of Social Affairs, there 
are a certain number of full-time inspectors with a varying num- 
ber of part-time inspectors as an auxiliary force. The central 
inspectorate in the Bureau of Social Affairs co-ordinates the admi- 
nistrative practice of prefectural authorities and District Mining 
Bureaux with the object of maintaining uniformity. All orders, 
instructions, etc., issued by the central inspectorate go in the first 
instance to local Governors or to the chiefs of the Mining 
Bureaux. 

The permanent staff for factory and mining inspection is 
composed as follows * : 


Central Inspectorate (iri the Bureau of Social A flairs i : 

General inspectors .... 2 

Assistant general inspectors 7 

Technical inspectors 4 

Assistant technical inspectors 2 

Health inspectors 4 

Assistant health inspectors .... . . 0 

Total. . 19 

Local Inspection Force (in the prefectural Governments, 

General inspectors ly 

Assistant general inspectors ) IB 

Technical and health inspectors 14 

Assistant technical inspectors 14ft 

Assistant health Inspectors 34 

Total. 333 
Grand total. . . IMS ‘2 


Technical inspectors include experts in safety, etc , while 
health inspectors are qualified doctors in charge of industrial 

hygiene. 

The inspectors have the right to inspect factories and their 
equipment at any time either in the day or at night. They may 

l Cf.I1ddo Jihti, Dec. 1930, p. 2, and Dec. 1931, p, 4. The figure*, ware 
exactly the same for the two years. 
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also examine any worker who they have reason to believe has 
contracted an infectious or other disease scheduled as excluding 
from work any person suffering from it. The only condition im- 
posed on the inspectors in executing this duty is to carry with 
them the inspector’s warrant which they must show at the 
request of the factory owner, occupier or any other person who 
is entitled to see it. Any person who obstructs inspection, 
evades answering questions put by the inspectors or gives false 
replies is liable to a fine of 500 yen. Japanese inspectors have 
no right to issue orders directly to factory owners ; this right is 
reserved to the local Governor or the chief of the Mining Bureau 
of the district as the ease may be. When an inspector finds that 
there has been a breach of the law he cannot himself proceed to 
prosecute the offender ; he can only report the facts to the Public 
Prosecutor \ 

In order to maintain uniformity and to provide an opportu- 
nity for discussion of the problems arising in the course of inspec- 
tion, a conference of inspectors is held at the Bureau of Social 
Affairs at least once a year. The degree of thoroughness with 
which inspection is carried out may be seen by the annual reports 
of factory inspection issued by the Bureau of Social Affairs. 

During 1930 it is reported that in the aggregate 30,614 visits 
were made to 26,875 factories. This means that roughly 37 per 
cent, of the factories which come under the Factory Act were 
inspected at the average rate of 0.6 times in that year 1 . The 
largest number of inspections were of textile mills : 9,024 \ The 
cost to the State for the transport of inspectors in connection with 
their official work is some 60,000 yen'*. 

The cases of violation of laws have not decreased on the 
whole, though the number has fluctuated from year to year. 
During 1928, 1929 and 1930, the numbers of “warnings” given 
to factory owners and occupiers in the case of slight deviations 
from the law were 20,954; 25,906 and 19,273 respectively, while 
the number of convictions has varied considerably : 463 in 1928, 
559 »n 1929 and 515 in 1930. The most frequent offences were 
those of employing women or young persons in excess of the 

1 U has been jointed out that as regards this limitation of the right 
of inspectors in Japan “ there is much left for study in comparison with 
the systems in force abroad in order to Improve the effective working of 
I he inspection system in this country ” (S. Yoshisaka, op. cit., p. 260). 

* The rate was considerably lower than in 1929. 

* Of. MtW MM, Dec. 1930, p. 2. 

« Cf. Kfijii Kontokv IVfnpr, for 1927. 1928 and 1929. 
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legal hours ; in 1930 there were 150 such cases. The extent of 
the infringement of the law, as well as the chief causes of “ warn- 
ings" or convictions during the five-year period 1926-1930 may 
be seen in the following two tables (tables XXUf and XXIV), 


TABLE XXIII. — CONVICTIONS FOR THE VIOLATION OF THE FACTORY ACT, 
THE MINIMUM AGE OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS ACT, ETC., 1926 1930 1 


(1) Employing' women or young par- 

sons in excess of the legal work 
ing hours * • * * 

(2) Failure to keep regularly the roll 

of workers 

(3) Failure to report regularly on the 
morbidity, accidents or deaths in 
the factory 

(4) Failure to keep regularly either 

the attendance list of workers or 
the hook showing the payment of 
wages 

(5) Failure to pay wages regularly 
(once a month at least) .... 

(6) Failure to report when the factory 

should be or ceased to he covered 
by the Factory Act 

(7) Employment of children under 
legal age or analogous offences * 

(8) For other offences * 


Total . . . 


tm 

tm 



tm 

tm 

wao 

122 

204 

126 

161 

156 

75 

81 

60 

81 

42 

l 

in 

23 

24 

32 

l 

37 j 

17 

20 

8 

l 

i 

25 i 

20 

I 

32 1 

1 1 

31 

' 

7 

25 ! 

1 

18 

i ! 

6 ; 

i 31 

» 

24 

32 

65 ; 

i 37 

125 

tm 

147 

23H j 

184 

341 

m 

| 463 

m ! 

515 


1 W. MdB JiM, Feb, 1928 and 1 m t aw! JHx: )fi, 1030 twi 1131 
TABLE XXIV. — NUMBER OF PERSONS CONVl<rrtt» k OASES AND AMOUNT* 

OF FINES t 1920-1929 1 



Number of pornomi ou 

Year 

whom penult!^ 
were imposed 

1926 

274 

1927 

470 

1928 1 

381 

1929 

418 


Nnrntwr of mum* In 
which ptnaltlta 
were impmad 


m 

025 

m 

m 


Amount at flntn 


8,070 

14,430 

10,250 

11,562 


1 Of. MM JiM, Sept. 1930. 



PART IV 

CONDITIONS OF WORK 


CHAPTER I 


REDRPITMENT, EMPLOYMENT AND DISCHARGE OF WORKERS 


Before proceeding to deal with such central aspects of the 
conditions of employment as hours of work, wages, health and 
safety arrangements, etc., it is necessary to give some account of 
the law and practice regarding the entry into employment, the 
general conditions of employment and the discharge of workers. 
This will he done in this chapter under the headings “Recruit- 
ment”, “Admission to Employment, and Apprenticeship'', 
“Works Regulations” and “ Discharge, of Workers”. 

Recruitment 1 

One of the results of the rapid development of industry in 
Japan was that the demand for factory labour largely exceeded 
the local supply or the voluntary internal migration to industrial 
am tree. In the textile industry, more particularly, expansion was 
so rapid that the supply of labour in the vicinity of new mills 
was very quickly exhausted, and it soon became necessary to 
recrviit labour in the rural districts. Since the extension of the 
employment exchange system the importance of recruiting opera- 
tions has begun to decline, but it would seem that employment 
exchanges have not as yet been developed sufficiently to cope 
with the pressing demand of the great mills. 


1 The problems of recruitment in Japan and the measures taken by 
the Government are described by S. Yoshisaka : “ Labour Recruiting in 
fapan and its Control”, in International Labour "Review . Oct 1925, 
pp. 484499. 
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It has been estimated that at one time there were, over 
50,000 persons engaged in recruitment work This number has 
decreased gradually year by year since the Ordinance for the con- 
trol of recruitment was issued in 1924, but even now there are 
some 14,000 agents touring the country for the purpose of enlist- 
ing new operatives. The number of workers so recruited in 1920 
was close upon 270,000, a decrease of over 68,000 from the pre- 
vious year. Table XXV shows (by industries) both the number 
of agents and of workers recruited during a period of four years, 
up to the end of 1920. 

TABLE XXV. NUMBER OF RECRUITER; ARUM'S AND WORKERS 

RECRUITED BY THEM. 1927-1920 * 


Indti.sli'iex 


Silk reeling 
Cotton spinning 
Wearing 
Other textile mllln 
Various other 

factories 

Mining 

Civil engineering 
Others 

Total 


ftemiltlttg agent h 


1927 

1028 

1929 

um 

13,268 

12,900 

12, :m 

10,348 

4,750 

3,350 

3,394 

2,098 

1,7 18 

1,420 

1,008 

1,080 

134 

M0 

102 

MI 

5 8 

98 

104 

70 

143 ! 

1 150 

142 

1 17 ! 

52 

39 

.*«> | 

; to i 

54 | 

oi | 

: “ 

m j 

”20,190 

18,158 i 

l 

17,283 

14,420 t 

! 4 


Workers remitted 


1927 

WM 

ivsu 

uvrwt 

xw,m » 

2Ti0 ( 0tW 

228,107 

213,810 

omih 

18,850 

70,2418 

27,750 

20,738 

15,204 

.2,311 

8,172 

2*302 

1 ,0*7 

1,108 

1 ;«>t 

2,205 

2,07 < ! 

i 3,843 ; 

| 2,338 

9,791 j 

i 10,871 ; 

u,tm 

7,OfO 

1 1,790 | 

1 11,984 j 

11*32©! 

! 3,778 

1,073 j 

[ 1,270 j 

im \ 

m 

353,373 j 

1 

3423m 1 

1 1 

:m r mt j 



. * Cf. K6jo Kantaku Neap®, ItitH (Appendix ; Animal Hej*m t o»» lie* t oilmen t of Worker* 

lor 1928, pp. 1-4) and R6d« JihS, Aug. 1931. p 2. 


The agents go to the areas where they are to work armed 
with propaganda literature, which is attractively illustrated to 
heighten its effect. The equipment of the agents often includes 
a cinematographic apparatus to show pictures of factory life , 
they describe this life and its advantages in glowing terms and 
quote wages which naturally strike the country people being 
very high in comparison with what they can earn for agricul- 
tural work. Moreover, they promise that part of the earnings 
of the recruited boy or girl shall he periodically remitted to the 
parents, and as a rule make the proposal that a lump sum of 
money shall be sent to parents who may be in need of cash. 
Advances are also made for the outfit and transport of the recruited 
worker. 

These conditions naturally lead to abuses, some of the moat 
serious of which arise from the loans made as advances on the 


1 01 S. YoHinsAhA, op. eft. 
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wages to be earned by the young people recruited. When a 
large amount of money has been borrowed by the parents, the 
son or daughter whose employment is the guarantee for the 
loan is virtually deprived of freedom, and is practically in the 
position of an indentured labourer. While there is no legal 
obligation for the workers to remain with the employer until 
the money borrowed has been paid back by so many months, 
or years, of work, there is in fact no other solution than to con- 
tinue in the employment until the loan is paid back. Moreover, 
under this system of lending money to the parents of the recruited 
workers the bond of the debt is sometimes drawn up in such 
a way that, if any difficulties arise in the payment of the debt, 
the case would he brought before the court not of the village 
where tin* parents of the worker are living hut of the town where 
the factory is situated. The parents arc usually in poor circum- 
stances and have no means of travelling to a distant town even 
when legal action is taken against them ; the result is that the 
case is judged in their absence and as a rule to their disad- 
vantage 

The means used by the agents to induce the country people 
to accept their offers are no doubt based upon their knowledge 
that those working on the land are not easily led to consent to 
take up new work in a distant town — first because often they 
do not actually need outside work to make a living, and secondly 
because they instinctively shrink from leaving their native place. 
A positive inducement will alone persuade them to engage in the 
unaccustomed work of a factory in a strange place. However 
this may be, the result is that year after year the employers have 
to place larger and larger sums of money at the disposal of the 
agents, increasingly elaborate methods are used, and there is 
no small amount of competition among the recruiting agents. 

Recruitment has thus become a heavy item of expenditure 
for the employer*, hut still more serious are its social and moral 
aspects. In the keen competition for workers, the agents are 
led to describe the conditions of work in the factories in exag- 


1 For a full description of this situation, cf. Dr. T. Ft ktjim’s, Shakni 
finds to RSgln Seido (Social Movements and the Wage System), 

pp. 319-S25. 

1 “ The cost naturally varies from place to place and the itemising of 
the recruiting costs is not altogether uniform, but it is said that the cost 
runs from 20 or .10 von up to 70 yon per head ” (S. YosursAss, op. on , 
p. 489), 
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gerated terras, over-emphasising advantages ami concealing disad- 
vantages, ami making promises which cannot be carried out. In 
the long run, these exaggerations and the abuses connected with 
advances will no doubt reduce the possibilities of recruiting, but 
meanwhile the evils continue. The Government has, therefore, 
intervened to regulate recruiting by issuing in 15*24 the Kegnto- 
tions for the control of the recruitment of workers. Even before 
the Ordinance of 1924 attempts had been made to exercise some 
sort of control of recruiting by means of regulations made by 
the prefectural authorities applying only in the districts with 
in their jurisdiction. It would seem that these local rules wen- 
enforced in the areas for which they were drawn tip, but since 
they differed from one prefecture to another and there was no 
national law to correlate them, the effect of the protection 
afforded the workers was limited. Moreover, Mr. Yoshisaka 
describes the prefectural regulations as being mainly designed 
to safeguard the labour supply of the industries in their own 
districts. 

1'he Ordinance for the control of recruitment of workers 1 
was issued in 1924 by the Department of the Interior under 
section 17 of the Factory Act which provides that “ matters respect- 
ing the engagement and dismissal of workers, tin* -*upei vision 
of employment agencies and apprenticeship shall he regulated 
by Imperial Ordinance”. The essential provisions of the Ordi- 
nance are as follows : 

The Ordinance applies to the whole, of Japan proper and covers the 
recruitment of workers for factories, mines ami manual labour erne, 
rally with the exception of agricultural and fishery workers *. 

Any person engaged in recruiting workers must have a permit 
from the local Governor, and when applying for the jH-rmit must be 
in possession of an authorisation signed by the prospective employer 
The agent is prohibited from recruiting workers for more than one 
employer at a time unless he has been previously authorised hv the 
employers concerned to work for them roilertivelv. 

The recruiting agent must state and thoroughly explain the terms 
of employment as set out dearly in the draft contract as well as in ,•» 


1 In Legislative Series, 1924, Jap. 3. 

* The Ordinance does not apply to the recruitment of workers emi- 
grating abroad, this being already covered by a special law, Nor does it 
apply to recruitment at the place of employment and carried out h> 
means of written advertisement instead of by employment event*. Am 
recruitment which does not entail the removal of the m mite.) worker 
from his actual place Of residence is also excluded from the appllnuion of 
the law. 
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booklet sotting forth the conditions of employment. Such draft con- 
tract and booklet must be previously submitted to and approved by the 

administrative authorities. 

The recruiting agent is compelled to report to the authorities on 
a number of occasions. Before beginning to recruit workers, he must 
report at the police station of the place where he proposes to operate. 
He must notify the jiolice at least three days before he leaves the loca- 
lity with the recruited workers he is conducting to their place of 
employment. If a night is spent on the way (except on a train or boat) 
when the agent is conducting the workers to the place of employment, 
he must previously notify the police station of the place where the 
night will be passed. He must always have upon his person the 
recruiting agent’s certificate and produce it when demanded either by 
the workers or their parents. He must also carry with him the list of 
the workers he has recruited and is conducting. 

The action of the recruiting agent is restricted in other ways and 
he is liable to severe penalties if he contravenes the regulations. For 
instance, it is laid down specially that he must not recruit the worker 
by force or exaggerate facts or act immorally towards women. He is 
warned against taking the recruited workers to cates, bars, tea-houses, 
dancing halls, etc. Without due cause he may not prevent the recruited 
workers from going out of doors, corresponding with or meeting other 
1 people. He must in no case be crue.1 to the recruited workers or unduly 
restrict their freedom. He is prohibited from retaining the workers’ 
belongings and may not refuse to return them if they have been put in 
his charge. 

In certain cases the employer for whom the agent is recruiting, 
or the agent himself, is held responsible for sending the worker back 
to his home, and more particularly (1) if the actual conditions of 
employment are. found to be contrary to the statement given in the 
draft employment contract or in the recruitment booklets distributed 
before the contract is concluded ; (2) if the employer, recruiting 

agent or superintendent has been cruel or immoral in his relations with 
the worker ; (3) if the recruited worker does not obtain the employ- 
ment for which he has a contract either on account of failure to pass 
physical, mental or other tests or because it does not suit the con- 
venience of the employer to take him on; or (4) if for any unavoidable 
reason the worker must return to his or her home. 

Recent reports from Japan appear to show that these Regula- 
tions have had useful results. Penalties are being strictly en- 
forced. In 1930 warnings were given by the authorities in 
290 cases of misconduct of the agents, and in 334 cases penalties 
— in the form of imprisonment or fines — were imposed for 
the violation of the Regulations or of prefectural orders issued 
in conformity with them ; although it may be the agent who is 
prosecuted responsibility devolves upon the employer for whom 
he acts. 

A.I though the question of loans and advances has not been 
dealt with by legislation, the authorities are said to be endeavour- 
ing to dissuade the parents of workers from borrowing money 
or obtaining advances on the coming employment from recruit- 
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ing agents or employers. Employers also are beginning to find 
out that there are disadvantages attached to the system of loans, 
and as a result the competition to secure labour by this means 
is rapidly diminishing. Moreover, the workers themselves have 
begun to prefer higher wages to large loans made to their 
parents. In Gifu, Yamanashi, Niigata and Fukni prefectures, 
where the competition to secure workers had been earned to 
excessive lengths, the employers have begun either to form syn- 
dicates among themselves to regulate the supply of workers or 
are adopting a common agreement ruling out the methods they 
have employed in the past. 

Similar action has been taken by the Government, undei 
section 17 of the Factory Act, to control fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies. Now that a system of free ami public employ- 
ment exchanges has been established in Japan in conformity with 
the Conventions of 1919 and 1920, profit-making employment 
agencies are destined to disappear '. The Government considered, 
however, that immediate abolition of these agencies was imprac 
ticable and decided to tolerate them, subject to regulation. For 
this purpose, the Regulations for control of [iroflt making employ 
merit agencies were promulgated in 1925’, placing such agencies 
under the strict control of administrative authorities. 


According to the Regulations, any person who pn. puses to open an 
employment agency for profit must obtain a permit from the prefer- 
tural Governor through the police authority of the place where the 
agency is to be conducted, and while he runs the agency he is not 

{ lerniilted to conduct the business of a lodging house, restaurant, 
icensed brothel, pawnshop, dancing hall, caWor bar. He is required 
to keep books recording the operations of the agency in the form 
prescribed by the Regulations and to submit periodical reports to the 
authorities. There are severe penalties for the publication of exaguerat 
ed or false advertisements and notices, also for making false statements 
or concealing the truth concerning the character, qualifications or state 
of health of the applicant for employment or the family < in umstam es 
of the employer, conditions of employment, remuneration and other 
terms he offers. An engagement must not 1m forced on an applicant 
for employment, nor must anyone already in employment he induced 
to change his employer by being referred to another. Money, goods 
or other advantages must not be given or lent on any pretext in order 
to induce an applicant to accept employment. The employment agent 
is liable to a heavy penalty for immoral acts committed against an 
applicant for employment, or for taking any applicant into a ** place of 


1 Recommendation concerning unemployment, adopted at the First 
Session of the International Labour Conference, 1(119, 

* In legislative Series, 1925, lap. 1 (e). 
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amusement ” (i.e. bar, dancing hall, etc.). Further, he has no right 
to provide sleeping accommodation at his house to any applicant for 
employment unless he has previously obtained permission from the police 
authorities. The penalties for the contravention of the Regulations 
include suspension or cancellation of the permit, detention of the agent, 
or fines not exceeding 100 yen. 

The enforcement of these rules is said to be leading to a 
gradual suppression of the evils which used to be more or less 
common in profit-making employment agencies, and the agencies 
have been steadily decreasing in number for some time, parti- 
cularly since the end of 1928. 

admission to Employment and 
Apprenticeship 

Japanese legislation is based on the theory of “freedom of 
contract " and this principle underlies the legislation respecting 
the labour contract, which, according to the terms of the Civil 
Code, becomes legally effective only when one of the parties 
(i.e. the worker) has promised to render service to the other 
and the latter (i.e. the employer) has promised to give him 
remuneration for the service *. The nature of the service is not 
defined, hence it may be either physical or mental work ; but 
because of the express provision that the service is performed for 
remuneration, a service without remuneration does not fall 
within the purview of the law. 

No detailed conditions of admission into employment are 
contained in the Civil Code. The Code was drafted in 1879 by 
a Frenchman, Mr. Boissonade, on the broad principles of French 
law’ and the provisions regarding contracts of employment have 
remained unaltered unto this day in spite of the great changes in 
the social and industrial conditions of the country. Detailed 
provisions restricting the conditions of admission to employ- 
ment * were, however, introduced by the Factory Act of 1911 and 
the Miners' Regulations of 1916, measures by which the State 
for the first time intervened by legislation in regard to the terms 
of employment. 

More recently, legislation has also been passed to regulate 

' Civil Code, sections 623-631. 

* This original Code promulgated in 1890 was revised later according 
to a German arrangement, dividing the Code into five “ Books ” and 
promulgated in 1896. 

* Particulars of the ago of admission to work in factories, mines or at 
sea and of other protective provisions have already been given in Part III. 
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the conditions ol apprenticeship* The system of apprenticeship 
which existed in Japan during the feudal jxmod has largely died 
out with the passing of handicrafts and small -scale industries. 
The “ apprenticeship ” system of the new factory industries had 
few of the qualities of the old system and was often merely a 
cloak for the exploitation of unskilled juvenile labour. It became 
necessary to legislate, and an endeavour was made to retain the 
£< tradition of apprenticeship** 1 by ensuring the effective train- 
ing of workers by really skilled masters and yet by various legal 
safeguards to prevent the exploitation of young workers. 

According to the law now in operation, the contract for 
apprenticeship must fulfil the following conditions 5 ; 

(1) The work must be undertaken with the object of a< quiring 
the knowledge and skill necessary for a particular ntvuputmn; 

(2) Training must be given under the direction and care of a 
specified person; 

(3) Definite supervision must constantly be given in regard to 
moral training; 

(4) The apprenticeship must he subject to regulations sanctioned 
by the prefectural Governor. 

Further, before indenturing apprentices, n factory owner 
must obtain the approval of the Governor, previously submitting 
to him an application showing : 

(1) Number and ages of the proposed apprentices; 

( 2 ) Qualifications of the instructor; 

(3) Nature and duration of the training to be given; 

(4) Nature of the work to be performed by the proposed appren 
(ices and their hours of work; 

(5) Particulars of holidays and rest periods; 

(6) Methods of moral training; 

(7) Monetary allowances granted to the pioposrd apptvutn rs. 

(8) Safety and hygienic measures taken if tin* apprentices are 
women or minors; 

(9) Terms of the articles of apprenticeship. 

The actual number of apprentices indentured tinder this law 
is very small, and has steadily decreased in the last ten years, In 
1920 there were 3,118 apprentices in nineteen factories ; In 1924 
the number of apprentices had fallen to 1,481 in eighteen factories* 
and in 1929 only twelve factories had an apprentic eship system 


’ S. Yoswisaka, op, rfc, p p* 

2 Cf. legislative 'Series, 1926, Tap, 1 (M f fttaptar If, p ft). 
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and apprentices numbered 780'. Of these about forty were in one 
brewery ami all the rest in machine and tool industries. Recent 
reports of factory inspectors show that the period of apprentice- 
ship varies from two to seven jears and the hours of work are 
from eight to ten per day. Sundays and festival days are observed 
as holidays. Most factories give daily or monthly allowances as 
“ pocket money " amounting from 15 to 60 sen per day, in addi- 
tion to free hoard and lodging. The subjects taught include 
draughtsmanship, physics, mathematics ami English; the teachers 
are usually graduates of engineering colleges or universities, nor- 
mal schools, etc., ami in many cases the training is given in 
schools attached to the factory. 

Mr. Yoshisaka is of opinion that the object of the legislation 
has not been attained largely because it is not possible to apply 
the same apprenticeship regulations in small workshops and 
large factories. 

The actual situation of apprentices in smaller workshops 
where the Factory Act does not apply cannot be ascertained by 
official reports. Legally there may he few apprentices, but 
actually a large number of young people are employed whose 
conditions need regulation. It is apt to be assumed that, in 
workshops where less than ten workers are employed, the 
“ family system *' prevents any serious exploitation of young 
workers. It is true that the relations between employer and 
worker are more intimate and personal, since as a rule they share 
the same food and shelter, and work and live as if they were all 
of one family ; and it is assumed that the conditions relating tr> 
hours of work and rest, nourishment and general hygiene are not 
unsatisfactory, and in any case the apprentice and the. master are 
in like case. But it is a fact that large amounts of cheap goods 
for home consumption, or for export, are manufactured under 
these conditions. Toys, paper boxes, fans, bamboo articles, 
Japanese parasols and lanterns, paper patterns, straw braids, 
ribbons or tajXiH in cotton or silk, embroidery and hundreds of 
other small hand-made objects which constitute an important 
part of Japanese export goods are manufactured in small work- 
shops not covered by the Factory Act, and it is in those work- 
shops that unregulated apprenticeship still prevails. 


* K5f$ Kantoku Nmpfi, 1928, p. .73, and 1929, p. 47 of the appendix. 
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Works Regulations 

Rules of employment exist in many industrial undertakings, 
but it is only in mines 1 and in factories where fifty or more 
workers are regularly employed that the law require- works 
regulations to be drawn up and posted. In most eases these 
regulations lay down the conditions of employment and dis- 
charge, hours of work, holidays, method of payment of wages, 
compensation for meritorious service and punishment for breaches 
of discipline, etc. These regulations are almost always issued by 
the management without agreement with the worker and their 
terms are often disputed. Works regulations must, however, 
be approved by the administrative authorities. The Mining Act 
of 1905 requires that “the. holder of the mining right shall fix 
the rules concerning the employment and labour of miners and 
shall obtain the approval of the Director of the Mining Insjwetion 
Bureau" (section 75); but as regards factory work, it was only 
in 1926, when the Amended Factory Act of 1923 was put into 
force, that the Ordinance for the administration of the Factory 
Act 2 laid down provisions requiring factory occupier- employing 
regularly fifty or more workers to draw up regulation* con- 
cerning : 

(a) Time of beginning and ceasing work, rest periods, holidays, 
alteration of shifts if work is performed on ft shift system employing 
the workers in turn in more than two groups; 

(b) Time and methods of paying wages; 

(c) Provisions concerning payments for board and tut y other 
charges made to workers; 

(d) Provisions concerning discipline, if any; 

(e) Provisions concerning the dismissal of workers, 

The employer must submit the draft regulations to the pre» 
fectural Governor and obtain his approval of them ; the Governor 
may amend the draft if he thinks fit. The same procedure must 
be followed if any change is subsequently made in the regulations 
required by the Ordinance. Appropriate measures must be taken 
by the employer to make the works regulations known to the 
workers. The factory owner is required to “affix in a conspicuous 


• a K j W worth f °* note thnt regulations must b* marie for alt mine*. 

independent of the number of workers, while for factory work the smaller 
workshops are not included In the Ordinance. 

2 In Legislative Series, 1926, Jnp. t <B). Chapter tit, section 87 qiwftr. 
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place in each workshop particulars of the hours for beginning 
and ceasing work, rest periods and holidays Some of the more 
important items in the works regulations must be “clearly 
shown ” to the workers. For example, the rates as well as the 
methods of calculation of wages as fixed by the regulations must 
be thoroughly known by the factory worker or miner, as also 
the disciplinary provisions. The regulations must also contain a 
summary in simple language of the requirements of the law as 
regards maternity leave, compensation, etc. 

An enquiry made by the Kyocho Kai in 1926 revealed the 
nature and extent of the rules relating to sanctions laid down as 
the “ conditions of employment” in textile mills \ The acts which 
gave rise to sanctions included : disobeying the orders of foremen 
or management, disorderly or immoral conduct, irregular atten- 
dance at work, lack of attention in the performance of work, 
working for other factories without the consent of the employer, 
failure to improve in proficiency or skill, drunkenness, smoking 
in other than rooms designated for the purpose, etc. The sanc- 
tions to be applied included reprimand, fine (or payment for 
damage done) , reduction of wages, suspension of work, detention 
in the factory premises and discharge. Not infrequently there 
were rules to the effect that those who “ make complaints ” or 
instigate or incite, others, or who “are about to engage in in- 
stigation ” would he punished. Investigations showed that in a 
few cases the rules of the factory laid down explicity that those 
who organised a strike were punishable. Although Japan has no 
special law which prohibits the employer from demanding that 
in the employment contract the workers shall promise not to 
join a trade union’, in practice the employer is not permitted 
to make such a demand. For instance, in 1925, the prefectural 
authorities of Aichi, Miyagi, Tottori, etc., ordered the suppression 
of the clauses in the works regulations which provided for sanc- 
tions to he applied in case of a worker joining a trade union. 

The methods of control of works regulations by the local 
authorities are reported in the annual reports of factory inspec- 
tion. If the provisions regarding sanctions contained in the 
works regulations are found to be excessively severe, the author- 

* The enquiry was addressed to 161 textile mills employing at least 
300 workers ; of these mills 106 replied. Cl Shakcti Seisaku Jiho, Nov. 1926, 
p, 141 ; Aug. 1927, p. 186. 

* The Trade Onion Bill contains a provision on this point 
(« f. Part III, Chapter I, p. 147). 
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ities secure their alteration and this has had the effect of reducing 
the cause of friction between employer* and workers 1 

Discharge of Workers 

A number of legal conditions have to be fulfilled before a 
worker can be discharged. The conditions which apply gene 
rally to all employment contracts are found in the Civil Code 
whereas the conditions which apply specifically to factories and 
mines are in the factory legislation and mining regulations, The 
general rule of the Civil Code is that an employment contract 
which was made for an indefinite term may be cancelled at any 
time by either party, but the notice to cancel the contract takes 
effect only two weeks after the notice is given unless there is a 
special agreement to the contrary J . 

The factory law provides that when an employer wishes to 
discharge a worker, the notice for dismissal must he given two 
weeks in advance, or the worker must lie pair! a sum of money 
equivalent to at least two weeks’ wages in lien of notice*, except 
that in cases of force majeure., such as the destruction of the 
workshop by fire, misdemeanour or crime committed by the 
worker, etc., the contract may he cancelled at mire without 
notice or the payment of two weeks' wages. The worker, on 
the other hand, is only subject to the general provisions of private 
law when he wishes to leave his employment; he is not bound 
by obligations corresponding to those laid upon the employer. 
For example, according to Japanese custom, illness of the work 
er’s parents (if they look to him for assistance) constitutes an 
“unavoidable circumstance” demanding his presence at home 
and he may leave his work at once, enjoying the same freedom 
from civil responsibility towards the employer as if he were 
himself ill or injured. The worker who is injured or contracts an 
illness in the performance of his work cannot he discharged on 
two weeks’ notice ; in such cases, the notice of two weeks can- 
not be given until a minimum period of two months has expired. 

Women may not be dismissed during leave of absence for 
childbirth. The law entitles them to a period of leave of four 
weeks before and six weeks after childbirth, so that, if the four 


1 The rules of the textile mills relating to sanction* hove doubtless 

been made less severe since 1920. 

! Civil Code, section 627. 

’ Section 27 bis of the Ordinance for the .wlmiitiOr.ilkm of the 
Factory Act (cf. Legislative. Series, 15)26, lap. 1). 
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weeks’ leave of absence has been taken, the dismissal notice of 
the employer can only take effect after twelve weeks, or two 
weeks after the ten weeks’ maternity leave. 

Japanese legislation takas into consideration the fact that 
many workers are recruited at a distance from the place of work 
and obliges the employer to pay the full expense of the journey 
home, when discharging a woman or a young person under the 
age of sixteen to suit his own convenience, or when a worker 
who is injured or contracts illness in the performance of his 
work is discharged and returns home within fifteen days after 
dismissal. This must cover the journey by train, ship or other 
means of transport with meals and sleeping accommodation in 
addition if the journey takes more than a day. In the case of a 
sick person requiring someone to accompany him the expense 
must also be borne by the employer. In addition, the employer 
usually gives the worker a small sum as "pocket money". In 
1980 there were 12,285 factory and 8,827 mining workers 
returned to their homes at the expense of the employers in con- 
formity with the legal provisions governing discharge, the cost to 
the employers concerned being 44,274 yen for factory and 109,068 
yen for the mining workers*. 

The factory and mining laws of Japan require further that 
the employer shall deliver a certificate to any dismissed worker, 
at the latter's request. The certificate must deal only with the 
period during which the worker has been employed, the kind of 
work performed and the. wages he has received. Although the 
purpose of this limitation is not explicitly stated in the text of 
the law. it designed to protect the worker from employers 
whose practice was to make notes or marks on the certificate 
which were prejudicial to the worker in seeking employment 
elsewhere. The employer may, however, enter any statement 
regarding the conduct, skill, etc., of the worker at his request. 
In practice, however, it appears that few workers demand 
certificates. 

Apart from these provisions of the national law, supervision 
over conditions for the dismissal of workers is exercised by pre- 
fecture! Governors and chiefs of local mining bureaux when they 
approve the works regulations. More detailed legal regulations 
regarding the conditions in which workers may be discharged 

1 BMfS JM, Dec. 1929, p. 11. and Jan. 1931, p. 8. 



have however, lor some years been demanded by trade union 
leaders, with a view to safeguarding worker* against dismissal 
on account of trade union activities. 

Another matter, which it has been urged should be 
regulated by legislation, is the "discharge allowance It j» 
an almost universal custom in Japan to give a "discharge 
allowance", but it is not a legal obligation, hmpli-yr-. however, 
consider themselves to be under a moral obligation to grant such 
allowances, and they constitute a not inconsiderable charge on 
industry. The practice is still regarded as an expression of the 
paternalistic sentiment and is even upheld as a " noble tradition, 
peculiar to Japanese employers Of late, however, the ade- 
quacy of the custom to meet the needs of discharged workers, 
especially when they are discharged in large numbers, has teen 
called in question. When an employer is obliged to dose his 
factory owing to depression or failure, obviously he is unable 
to pay the workers he discharges anything approaching the sum 
he would pay under normal condition*. Moreover, with the 
growth of large-scale industry and the cessation of personal 
relations between employer and worker, the individual needs of 
the workers are no longer taken into account in fixing the 
discharge allowance. 

A Japanese writer who has made a special study of the ques- 
tion suggests that its solution does not lie in providing for the 
grant of allowances to workers with a record of long or specially 
meritorious service, but in guaranteeing reasonable means of 
living to all workers who become unemployed otherwise than 
by their own fault, 1 . This conception is not entirely new, for 
the discharge allowance has for many years been considered as a 
form of unemployment relief, and the idea of making it a legal 
obligation on the employer to pay discharge allowance has teen 
seriously entertained. The difficulty, however, arises precisely 
from the fact that the principle adopted in fixing the amount 
has been almost without exception to grant either a fixed sum 
or fixed percentage in proportion to the length of service. The 
practice has, of course, varied immensely according to the site 
or financial capacity of the undertaking, the condition of the 
labour market at the time when the discharge take* place, and 
many other circumstances. Inevitably there is a big difference 

Insurancer i0 p^27^}74 Shibugyo Hakm Ron (Essay on Unemployment 
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between the ordinary allowances which are voluntarily granted 
by private companies and those granted by State or public insti- 
tutions when exceptional circumstances cause the discharge of 
workers cn masse. Examples of the maximum allowances 
granted by forty-nine representative factories in Osaka are as 
follows : under one year’s service, 32 days’ wages ; four to five 
years’ service, 107 days ; ten to fifteen years, 296 days ; twenty 
to twenty-five years, 497 days'. 



CHAPTER II 

HOURS OP WORK, NIGHT WORK AND REST PERIODS 


Factories 

Hours of work. — The only statutory limitation of hours of 
work in Japanese factories relates to women and young persons. 
Subject to certain permanent and temporary exceptions men- 
tioned below, the daily hours of work of women and of young 
persons under sixteen years of age* employed in factories where 
ten or more persons are regularly employed or where the work 
is of a dangerous nature or injurious to health \ may not exceed 
eleven hours, including a break of one hour ; the weekly hours 
of work are not specifically limited. The limitation of daily 
hours of work also applies, since, 1 September 1029, to all fac- 
tories engaged in weaving or doubling and which use motive 
power, regardless of the number of persons employed * ; during 
the first two years of the operation of this amendment, the limi- 
tation was twelve hours a day, but since I September 1031 it has 
h^n eleven hours. 

The only permanent exception in force affects factories 
which are entirely exempted from the field of application of the 
Factory Act, under paragraph 2 of section 1. These factories are 
specified in section 1 of the Ordinance for the administration of 
the Act ; they are factories which do not use motive power and 
are engaged in the manufacture of certain foodstuff*, basket, 
bamboo and straw goods, fans, certain kind* of toy* ami paper 
goods, Japanese wearing apparel, stocking* and other tailored 
articles made by hand, hand-made silk and cotton cord, em- 
broidery, lace, button-lace or drawn thread work, 

1 The age was fifteen years until 1 luly 1929, 

5 Cf. Legislative Series, 1926, Jap. t (R.) 

* (:f - Legislative Series, 1929, Jap. 1 flit 
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For a number of years after the amended Factory Act came 
into force I July 1926), a longer working day was permitted in 
various branches of the textile industry. These were granted in 
virtue of section 11, paragraph 2, of the Act, under which the 
Minister of Home Affairs was authorised to extend the daily hours 
of work by a period not exceeding two hours, according to the 
nature of the work, and for a period not exceeding fifteen years 
from the date of enforcement of the amended Act. In pursuance 
of this provision, section 3 of the Regulations for the administra- 
tion of the haetory Act permitted any undertakings for spinning, 
the manufacture of silk thread by machinery or of silk woven 
goods Tor export, as might be specified by a prefectural Gover- 
nor, to extend the hours of work of women and young persons 
under sixteen years of age‘ to twelve in the day until 31 Au- 
gust 1931, provided that the work was not carried out by two 
or more shifts. By a subsequent amendment, made at the request 
of the manufacturers, the exception for the manufacture of silk 
thread by machinery was abolished on 1 July 1930 ; the other 
exceptions came to an end on 31 August 1931 as provided for in 
the Regulations. 

No provision is made for exceptions in the case of prepara- 
tory or complementary work. In ease of emergencies arising 
from a natural calamity or actual or impending disaster, the 
Minister for Home Affairs may suspend the provisions of the Act 
relating to working hours, night work and rest periods in speci- 
fied industries and districts. Temporary exceptions permitting 
overtime will be dealt with below. 

As regards the hours actually worked in Japanese industries, 
the most important sources of information are the annual reports 
on factory inspection issued by the Bureau of Social Affairs (these 
reports, however, only appear from one to two years after the 
date to which they refer), the monthly report on wages and 
prices published by the Bureau of Statistics of the Imperial Cabi- 
net (which contain up-to-date information on hours of work but 
are not comprehensive), and the labour census 1 , which 
since 1924, when the first investigation was made, has been taken 
every three years. The second labour census was taken in 1927, 


' Fifteen year* until I Inly 1920, 

* Officially called rtWS TSkei Jilchl Chtoa i literally “ Labour Sta- 
tistics Investigation " , (cl. I.etjislati tie Series. 1922. Tnp. 1 • . 
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and it is principally from this that the figures here used are 
extracted ; the report of the 1930 census is not yet available, 

The 1927 labour census covered 7,486 factories employing 
1 , 381,931 workers (629,106 men and 752,825 women) or 72 per 
cent, of the total factory workers in that year. According to this 
census, 314,461, or 23 per cent, of the total workers investigated, 
worked overtime, while 39,181 or 3 per cent, worked less than 
the regular hours. If these two groups are left out of conside- 
ration, 1,020,803 or 74 per cent, of the total workers investigated 
worked as shown in table XXVI, 
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W MM nitfl Jiuhi Chita Hikokii, Oat, 1927, F«ctwh*» Mellon. Vo» II. |< SIS TV 
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According to this table, while hours of actual work in the 
textile industry averaged 10 hours 18 minutes a day, those of the 
next most important industries from the standpoint of the num- 
bers of workers employed, i.e. machine and tool (18 per cent, of 
the total workers employed in factories) , food and drink (9 per 
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cent.), metal (« per cent.) and chemical (6 per cent.) ranged 
from 8 hours 54 minutes in the machine and tool industry to 
9 hours 12 minutes in the chemical industry. Japanese indus- 
tries may thus he divided into two groups as regards working 
hours : the textile group, and all other industries combined. In 
the first group, the prevailing hours of work were just under 
11 a day in silk filatures, and in cotton spinning and weaving 
just under 10 hours, while in all the other industries taken to- 
gether 9 hours were most generally worked. In computing the 
average hours of work for all industries, the textile group exer- 
cises a great influence upon the total average because of the 
large number of workers involved therein \ Thus the average 
for all industries was raised to 9 hours 54 minutes. 

More recent information on hours than that given by 
the 1927 census is provided by the reports of the monthly statis- 
tics of wages and prices published by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Imperial Cabinet. 


TVS! .F. XX VII. — OHANUF.8 IN HOURS OF ACTUAL WORK 
IN MFFKRK.NT CLASSES OF FACTORIES, 1926-1930 1 
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* Silk-iwHittf, the largest branch of the textile industry, employs 
385,435 workers (or *20 js*r cent, of all Japanese factory workers), cotton 
spinning has 225,618 workers (or 12 per cent, of the total number 
employed in factories!, anti cotton weaving employs 166,568 workers (or 
8 per cent, of the total number. (Taken from KSjo TSkei Hyo (Factory 
Statistics Tables), 1927, pp. 26*30.) 
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The available, data do not explain the considerable differ- 
ences between these figures and those of the labour returns, but 
they may be taken as indicating the trend of hours in the various 
industries. The noticeable fall in tin* hours of work since 1929 
was caused by the abolition of night work in the cotton spin- 
ning industry which came into operation on 1 July 1929. By 
this new arrangement, the actual hours of work in this industry 
were reduced from ten hours to eight ami it half in tin* day. 
Hours of work were also reduced in other important industries, 
such as machine and tool, food and drink, metal and chemical 
industries. 

The Bureau of Social Affairs made an investigation in 1929 
of the total hours of some 55,990 persons employed in cement 
manufacturing, paper manufacturing and other processes in 
which, for technical reasons, the work is carried on continuously 
by a succession of shifts. The enquiry showed that about one- 
third of these undertakings worked with three shifts and the 
remaining two-thirds generally with two shifts, while about 
1,800 persons were employed on alternate days for twenty-four 
hours in succession. The three shifts were chiefly of eight hours 
each, though in some cases of nine hours ; the two shifts were 
usually of twelve hours each, but in some eases they were alter 
nating shifts of thirteen hours and eleven hours, or fourteen hours 
and ten hours. Table XXVIII shows the numlver of factories and 
workers classified according to the variety of shifts and industrial 
groups : 

TABLE XXVIII. SHIRT SYSTEM IN VARIOUS INRUSTMII S 
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Overtime. — in addition to the general provision in section 8 
of the Factory Act permitting the suspension of the provisions 
relating to hours of work, night work and rest days in cases of 
emergencies resulting from natural catastrophes, the Act em- 
powers the occupiers of factories to cause overtime to he worked 
in the following circumstances : 

(1) in exceptional emergencies resulting from unavoidable cir- 
cumstances: in such circumstances the occupier mav obtain permission 
from the administrative authorities for overtime to be worked during a 
specified period, provided that, in order to prevent the loss of raw 
materials or goods which deteriorate rapidly, previous permission is not 
necessary for the extension of hours of work for a period not exceeding 
four consecutive days or seven days in the month; a report must be 
made to the authorities if this provision has been applied; 

(2) To meet “temporary pressure of work”: in this case the 
occupier may prolong the working day by not more than two hours 
on not more than seven days in a month; the authorities must be 
informed in advance; 

(3) In “undertakings subject to seasonal pressure” : permission 
may he obtained to extend the day’s work by one hour, provided the 
total number of the days when overtime is worked under this provision 
does not exceed 12ft days in the year. 

The amount of overtime worked in Japanese factories covered 
by the Factory Act is shown in the annual reports of factory 
inspection. According to these reports, 159 applications were 
received during 1927, chiefly from cotton-weaving factories in 
Fukui prefecture, for extensions of from half-an-hour to two 
hours a day for fifteen to sixty days on the ground of “ unavoid- 
able circumstances” (section 8, par. 2, of the Factory Act). 
The unavoidable circumstances in this instance were damages 
to the mills by heavy snow. No similar cases were reported in 1928 
or 1929. 

According to the census of labour of October 1927, out of 
1,381,931 factory workers covered by the investigation, overtime 
was worked by 314,491 or 23 per cent.; its average duration for 
all industries being 1 hour 18 minutes. In the textile industry, 
8 per cent, of the workers worked overtime, while in the food 
and drink trades and in the chemical industry the percentages 
were 23 per cent, and 88 per cent, respectively. In the metal 
industry and the machine and tool industry (where hours of 
work are shorter than in others) more than 50 per cent, of the 
workers worked 1 ‘/* hours and 1 hour 24 minutes overtime 
respectively. Table XXIX shows the particulars as given in the 
census. 
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TABLE XXIX. — NUMBER OP PERSONS AMl KOI R» or n\| lunti 
WORKED IN FACTORIES, OCTOBER 1 92* ‘ 
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During the last few years the number of permit* issued for 
extensions of working hours up to two hours per day ami for 
seven days in the month, on the ground of temporary pressure 
of work, have increased as shown below ’ ; 


1927 

1928 

1929 
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Most of these permits were issued for the textile industry, 
particularly the weaving mills, which obtained 6.986 put of 

‘ 01 Mdd Jih5 < D «- 1929. p. ir>, and Dec. 19.10, p. 7. 
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10,152 permits in 1930. Printing and bookbinding, manufacture 
of tapes and braids, manufacture of rubber wares, etc., are pre- 
dominant among other undertakings which have applied for 
permission to work overtime ; the printing and bookbinding in- 
dustry received 636 permits and the rubber-ware industry 150 per- 
mits (luring 1930. 

In “undertakings subject to seasonal pressure” the number 
of applications for overtime has been small : 16 cases in 1927, 
18 in 1928, 16 in 1929 and 13 in 1930. 


Breaks and rest days. Young persons under sixteen years 
of age 1 and women employed in factories are entitled, under 
section 7 of the Factory Act, to a break of at least thirty minutes 
if the work exceeds six hours per day, and of at least an hour if 
the hours of work are more than ten per day. Men also benefit 
indirectly by this regulation, for in almost all factories the breaks 
are general. In most eases the statutory hour’s rest is divided 
into three periods of haif-an-hour at noon, and fifteen minutes 
at 9 a.m. and 3 p.m. respectively. 

According to the report of the census of labour of 1927, the 
average length of the breaks for 71 per cent, of the total factory 
workers covered by the census varied from fifty-one minutes to 
one hour a day, for 10.2 per cent, it was more than one hour, 
while for 18.6 per cent, it was under fifty minutes. In the textile 
industry, where hours of work were longer than in others, the 
average length of the breaks exceeded fifty minutes a day, while 
in the printing and bookbinding industry 54.2 per cent, of the 
workers were granted a break of only half-an-hour. In the metal 
trades 29.5 per cent., and in the machine and tool industries 
34.9 per cent., of the workers also had less than half-an-hour’s 
rest in the day. Table XXX shows the length of the breaks in 
the, various industries covered by the labour census of 1927. 
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compulsory break is included in the legal hours of work. In 
summer, if the break is lengthened beyond the statutory period, 
the employer may obtain permission to increase the working 
day by the excess of the break over one hour, provided that the 
hours of work are not extended by more than one hour in all. 
Under this provision, 1,008 applications were received dur- 
ing 1029, and 1,438 in 1930, of which 094 came from silk fila 
tores and 280 from cotton-weaving mills. 

As regards rest days, the Factory Act lays down that women 
and young persons under sixteen years of age must be granted 
at least two days a month. The Washington Hours Convention 
made provision in the special Article for Japan (Article 9) for 
a weekly rest day of twenty- four consecutive hours for all classes 
of workers. This Convention, however, has not been ratified by 
Japan, and there is no Japanese legislation prescribing a weekly 
rest day. Nor is the weekly rest customary in Japan. Public 
institutions such as Government and municipal offices or schools,, 
and some private establishments, such as banks, etc., close on 
one day in the week , hut most of the industrial and commercial 
houses still retain the old custom of giving two holidays a 
month usually on the first and fifteenth day of the month or 
on the first and third Sunday. In addition to these rest days, 
they also grant several holidays, chiefly on New Year’s Day and 
in midsummer at the time of the Buddhist festival Bon. 

As a general rule, all the workers in an undertaking are 
granted the rest day at the same time, but in electricity and gas 
plants and in many of the silk filatures, the workers are usually 
obliged to take the rest days in rotation. A good many factories 
observe national holidays or fix the regular holidays so that they 
fall on national holidays. Moreover, there is a tendency on the 
part of many factories to lake advantage of Sundays or holidays 
as a means of reducing production when business is slack. 
Table XXXI shows the number of rest days per month observed in 
different branches of industry in 1927. 

Table XXXI shows that while the majority of cotton spinners 
enjoyed a weekly rest 1 , over 80 per cent, of the silk reelers and 

1 Under the supplementary provisions of the Factory Act It was com- 
pulsory to grant four rest days a month to women and young persons 
under fifteen year# of age employed in factories working two or more 
shifts and where the abolition of night work was postponed until 
1 July im 
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TABLE XXXI. — BEST BATS PKB MONTH IN BIFTTKTNT V \* umns 
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weavers in the cotton and silk mills had only two days* real i 
a mo " th ; In a heav y industry such as the metal trade it is not 
worthy that only 27.7 per cent, of the workers had a day’s re 
every week ; the remainder were given two to three days’ re 
m the month. In 1927 nearly half the factories covered by tl 
census (47.8 per cent.) gave their workers two days* rest in tl 
month; while 43.7 per cent, enjoyed four rest days in the montl 
> ..I™* . m recent years, as already pointed out, a gradual n 

, „* 0n !“ 21? ^ours of actual work has been takin 

t a e XXII shows that the average number of work if] 

ays per month is almost stationary in all factories. 
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TMMLK XXXII. — AVERAGE WORKING DAYS PER MONTH 
IN VARIOUS FACTORIES, 1926-1930 1 


Factor!** 

1928 

1927 

4928 

1929 

1930 

Textiles 

26.8 

26.9 

26*7 

27*1 

26.7 

Ceramics 

27.4 

27,6 

27.6 

27.4 

27.1 

Metal 

26.6 

26,7 

26.8 

26.6 

26.2 

Machine ami tool 

26.3 

26.0 

25.9 

26.0 

25.6 

Chemical 

27.0 

26.8 

26.6 

26.6 

26.5 

Paper 

27.5 

27.3 

27.6 

27.4 

26.6 

Leather, bone, etc* 

26.8 

26.6 

27.0 

26.6 

26.3 

Wood and bamboo 

26.8 

27.0 

27.0 

27.0 

26.5 

Food ami drink 

27.9 

27.5 

27.3 

27.6 

27.5 

Clothing 

26.6 

26.0 

26.0 

26.2 

25.8 

Construction 

27.8 

27,3 

27.4 

1 27.6 

27.1 

Printing and bookbinding 

27.5 

27.4 

27.4 

27.1 

26.8 

Artistic* etc* 

25.0 

24.7 

25.9 

1 25.7 

25.1 

Gas and electricity 

29.3 

29.2 

29.3 

| 29.2 

29,6 

Average 

27.1 

2679 

26.8 

26.9 | 
! 

26.5 " 


I CMngin Hukka l.tppS. 1927-1831. 


During 1930, (‘specially in the cotton-spinning mills, more 
factories granted weekly rest, for, on account of the severe trade 
depression in that year, the Cotton Spinners' Association found 
it necessary to limit the output of its member mills by sealing 
their spindles This inevitably aggravated unemployment among 
mill operatives, and under the pressure of public opinion and 
encouraged by the Government, the producers adopted the 
weekly rest to relieve the unemployment situation *. 

Night work. — - Under section 4 of the Factory Act the em- 
ployment of young persons under sixteen years of age 1 and of 
women is prohibited from 10 p.m. to 5 a.m. The employment 
of such persons until 11 p.m. is, however, permitted with the 
sanction of the administrative authorities, and almost all cot- 
ton spinners have sought permission to use this exception. 
Table XXXIII shows the number of factories and of young persons 
under fifteen years of age. and women engaged in night work 
before the prohibition of night work came into force; the number 


* Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXXV, p. 139. 

* This age w«* fifteen until 1 July 1929, when the application 
of the prohibition of night work for women and young persons was also 
put into effect.. 
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of young persons and women represents! some 17 per cent, of 
the total number employed in private!* r.nitr.dle,! industries 

tabus xxxm. — NtiMBim OP MCTimiKs AND Piuma -H I) worerrh 
BNOAGKI) IN NIGHT WORE, 1928 ‘ 


Jndu#try 


Textiles : 
Cotton-spinning 
GoUoix-weavmg 
Others 


Machine and tool 
Chemical 
Food and drink 
Miscellaneous 


1 K6}5 Kmtotm Nenpti, 1028, p. 107. 


Number «>f mtrktm 

Ik*** 1 

umltr |£ *'*»»»♦» ; Tutmi 


m»itn | 1:12413? 
3I4W 3 MKd 
3441 i ] 3*7 m 


4 

I . SMI 1 
Hi i 

m j 


1H7.K2H 1 HiK.«72 


Mines 

Hours of work. — The provisions relating to miners’ hours 
0 work were originally almost identical with those of the Fae- 
tory Act, hut an amendment to the Miners* Regulation-, made 
in 1928, fixed ten hours as the maximum working day for all 
miners underground; this provision was applied from 1 Sen 
temher 1930 and was the first instance of the legal regulation of 
the hours of work of men 

WA F.°J ” nder 8Tound work, the Regulations of 1926 limited the 
g tours of women and young workers under niximm years 

hn!f i° eight W , here the tem P eralur « iH ai>ov« 30* 0., and prohi- 
bi ed their employment altogether in any place underground 

I? ZJ *“ ! ab0V<5 35<>C ' TIU “ Kepulation* 

^ 28 entirely forbid the employment of these workers in under- 

z°z zz - a8 , fr r 1 *T mhvr im ’ «**>* «»th“rLd 

y the administrative authorities to work in coat mines where 

ofworkd)ov r rJ hin ’7 h r\ i8 n ° g8neral of the hour# 

k above ground ; the hours of women and of young person# 


& Part W, Chapter I, p. 144. 
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under sixteen years of age may not exceed eleven in the day, 
including a break of one hour of rest. 

Various exceptions are permitted by the Regulations : the 
limitation of hours to ten does not apply to miners chiefly em- 
ployed in watching or in intermittent work ; in case of necessity 
caused by an “ actual or imminent disaster or any other unavoid- 
able cause” the employer is allowed to employ any miner, 
subject to the permission of the Chief of the Mines Inspection 
Bureau and for a prescribed period, irrespective of the limitations 
prescribed regarding hours of work, rest periods, etc. 

As regards the actual hours of work l , the only figures 
available are those of the 1927 census of labour. This census 
covered 313 mines employing altogether 277,263 persons or about 
94 per cent, of the total miners in that year. Of this number, 
215,605 were men and 61,598 women; 193,332 were employed 
underground and 83,931 on the surface. Of the total miners 
investigated, 57,684 or about 21 per cent, worked overtime; 
1,062, or less than 2 per cent., worked less than the regular 
hours. Leaving these two groups out of consideration, 218,517, 
or 77 per cent, of the total miners covered by the census, worked 
as follows : 

TABU'. XXXIV. NUMBER OF DAII.Y HOURS OF WORK IN MINES, 

OCTOBER 1 927 1 




Number of per«on« 

Average 


Min*** 

working regular 

. hours of 



hour.s 


work 

Underground 


H. 

M. 

Coat 


157,112 

9 

00 

Me tut 


10,741 

7 

30 

on 


“““ ! 

— 

— . 

Ot her 


m \ 

7 

30 


To to I or average 

108,342 ' ‘“I 

8 

54 

Surface 


! 



Com! 


30,177 

9 

48 

Me tat 


10,084 

6 

54 

Oil 


1,406 

9 

06 

Other** 


948 

9 

00 


Total or uvarawo 

40,605 

9 

" 06 


i Hf.de TifcW HIM r.Mm mkakii, Oot. 1917, Vol. IV. pp. 54-55, 


1 " Actual hours of work " as used here should be understood to 
mean the “ hours of attendance ”, and In the cose of underground work 
the term applies to the hours computed from the time the miner enters the 
cage to order to descend until he or she leaves the cage after reascending. 
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The table shows that the hours of work were longest, both 
underground and on the surface, in coal mines, where Hi) per- 
cent. of all miners were employed at the end of 15)27 More 
than 67 per cent, of all the miners in coal and other mines were 
engaged in underground work. As in mining .,p. T ;,ii,, lts i„ 
other countries, the hours of work were gm. t,i!K shorter under- 
ground than on the surface, the average for miners in the work- 
ings being 8 hours 54 minutes, and for surface workers 9 hours 
6 minutes. 

Overtime. — The average time worked in excess of regular 
hours by the 57,684 persons found to have worked overtime was 
1 hour 6 minutes underground, anti 1 hour 12 minutes above 
ground. Particulars are given in table XXXV 


TABLE XXXV. - 

--- OVERTIME WORKED IN MINI'S 

, <» miii n 1927 

Mitten 


Total 

misttbvr 

Ntitnl*«r nf ’f.wrmw* 

worMti# ovrrMmr 

Numtorof 

' htnirg til 



ftfpenwa* : 
JavtNttlgtttrtl 

Nau*lwf*r 

*vr rmi 

u uri i.^nlfiy 

Underground 

Coal 

Metal 

on 


2 

17,465 

17*41*2 

0.170 

fCUl 

35*4 

II. M. 

I 12 
t m 

Other* 


675 

1 Hi 

27,5 

0 42 


Total 

mvm 

23,K1? 

12*3 

i cm 

Surface ; 






Coal 

Metal 

on 

Others 


58,2K8 

20,621 

3,709 

1,313 

21,1152 

11,342 

2*2118 

365 

37.7 

45,3 

5167 

27.8 1 

i 1 12 

i 4 42 

! 0 34 

j I IK 


Total 


33,867 

4*1,3 ? 

1 12 


Breaks and rest days. — The Regulations for the employ- 
ment and relief of miners provide, as in the mm of the Factory 
c , at persons under sixteen years of age and women shall 
nave a break of at least thirty minutes if a day's work exceeds 
six hours, and of at least one hour if it exceeds ten hours. 

The census of labour of 15)27 shows that in coal mines 
®ent. of the miners working underground had a break 
g g from fifty-one minutes to one hour in the day, 19.1 per 
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cent, less than fifty minutes, while 2.5 per cent, had no break 
at all. In metal mines, 55.9 per cent, of the underground workers 
also had fifty-one minutes to an hour’s break, but 35 per cent, 
less than half-an-hour. 1 able XXXVI sets out in detail the situa- 
tion in coal, metal, oil and other mines. 

TABI.K XXX VS. - UfMtTII OS' REST PERIODS PER DAY IN MINES, 

OCTOBER 1927 1 


i _ . , , Miner* having Npoclfled length of rest per day as 

J r< * taJ | percentage of total 

nu mhcr of 


Mines 

miners in 
s.f'stiffatrti 

None 

1 .ess 
than 
20 m. 



Ml 10 
oa. 

•u-r»o 

m. 

fit m. 
to 1 hr. 

t h. 

1 m. to 
1 1/2 h. 

1 h. 

31 m. 
to 2h. 

more 

than 

2 h. 

T r mi«TKrmmd : 

Coal 

175,ti)2 

2,5 

11.4 

6.1 

1.6 

53.3 

7.5 

12.6 

5.0 

Me till 

17,465 

— 

35.3 

— 

3.3 

55.9 

5.5 

— 

— 

(Hi 

— ■ 

— 

— . 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Others 

<175 

— 

— 

— 

— 

38.4 

20.2 

41.3 

— 

Total 

i 

193,332 

2.3 

13.5 

5.4 

1.8 

53.5 

7.4 

11.6 

4.5 

I 

Surface : 






! 




Coal 

58,288 

— 

8.4 

5.3 

11.6 

59.6 

11.4 

3.0 

0.5 

Metal 

20,621 

— 

4.4 

. — 

16.5 

64.5 

14.6 

— 

— 

Oil 

3,709 

— 

— 

— 

— 

94.4 

— 

— 

5.6 

Otbaro 

_ 1,313 

— 

— 

23.1 

— 

62.1 

3.0 

11.8 

— 

Total 

' 83,931 

i 

"J 

! ™ 

4.1 

12.1 

62.4 

11.5 

2.3 

0.6 


1 fiotifi Thkti Jit chi t'Jwm Hvtwka, 1927, \ol. IV, pp, 10-11. 


In respect of rest days, while the Regulations only prescribe 
two days in the month for women and young persons under 
sixteen years of age and contain no provisions in regard to rest 
days for men, the actual situation is more favourable in mines’ 
than in factories. According to the census of labour of 1927, 
two or three rest days per month were usually granted in 
metal mines, four in coal mines and oil fields, and two in other 
mines. 

On ari average, 88 per cent, of the total miners employed 
underground were given four or more rest days per month, while 
65.3 per cent, of surface workers had four or more days, as shown 
in table XXXVII. 


1 It was compulsory under the Regulations of 1916 .and the amended 
Regulations of 1926 to grant four rest days in the month to women and 
young persons employed at night in mines in virtue of the exception for 
mines working with two or more shifts. 
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TABLE XXXV IL — <0P ***** I* VI* M«*\Hl |N 

ficTotfitn 1927 1 


Minmm fM»?**nf 4iftmvn% nnmh+n ml ty»t p«r 
immUi *» #» »1 t*t*t in 

Number 


Ml new 

Of ponton* 

1 t**jr 

A *$*§jfj* 

$ ***y« 

1 tiny* m i 

Underground 

Coal 

m,m j 

©f FWt 

«*f rmi 

t »H 

mi w«ti 

M®m of r«tfc ! 

mm 

Metal 

i7 f m 

*V2 

m.H 

2H,fi 

12.5 

Oil 

Others 

Total 

675 j 

m:«2 

1 " 0.f« 

UHi.o 
(1.1* ” 

4 ,ti 

' 8ft. 0 

Surface : 

Coal 

58,288 


2.1 

4.5 

03,4 j 

Metal 

20dm 

14.0 

1*1.8 

41U 

is ! 

on 

Others 

Total 

3,700 

1,313 

TSE3ST 

3.4 

7H.ll 

mm 

17.3 

20.0 

H.O 

01 5,3 


1 liddd nkti JitcM Chfe* HMtoftu, Vot. IV, |*$» 12-121, tVi 1*87 

Night icor/c, — The Miners’ Regulations of 19lti prohibited 
the employment of women and of young persona under fifteen 
years of age during the hours between It) p.m. and 4 a.m. 1’his 
prohibition did not apply if the miners worked alternately in two 
or more shifts, provided that the women and young persons em- 
ployed at night changed shifts at intervals not exceeding ten days. 
By the amending Ordinance of 1926 these provisions were 
changed by the substitution of "5 a.m. " for "4 u.m. " and " six- 
teen years of age" for "fifteen years of age"; the extension of the 
prohibited night period came into force on l July 1926. the 
raising of the age of young persons on l July 1929. 

These provisions were further amended by the Ordinance of 
1 September 1928, which abolishes the exception permitting the 
employment of women and of young persons under sixteen years 
of age between 10 p.m. and S a.m. where work is organised in 
two or more shifts as from 1 September 1933. After this date, 
however, it will be possible to employ any miner until 11 p.m. 
where two or more shifts are worked, subject to the permission 
of the Chief of the Mines Inspection Bureau. It will also be pos- 
sible, subject to permission by the same authority, to employ 
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women and young persons under sixteen years of age until 
12 p.m. in coal-sorting at the surface in one of two alternating 
shifts ; such persons may not, however, be employed on the next 
day before 6 a.m. Finally, where the workers are employed in 
coal-sorting at the surface in one of three or more alternating 
shifts, it will be possible, subject to the permission of the Chief 
of the Mines Inspection Bureau, to employ them at night for a 
specified period. ' ° 


Transport and Postal , Telegraph and 

Telephone Services 

The Government publishes monthly statistics of the hours 
of work in transport and postal, telegraph and telephone ser- 
vices. Hours of work in these services are not regulated by law. 

T<UU.K XXXVH1. BAILY HOURS OP WORK AND REST DAYS PER MONTH 
IN t RANSPOH I AND POSTAL, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE SERVICES, 
SEPTEMBER 1930 ' 


llmttt* 


Postal, tolo^mpb urn) tolo- 
plmno 


Transport : 

Hiillwiiyn 

Tramway* 

Motor-lmww 

Httvi-gikilofi 

Avor&go 


Hours 

of 

work 

1 

Heat hours 

Actual 
hours of 
work 

Rest days 

H, 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

Days 

8 

35 

1 

07 

7 

28 

3.7 

13 

10 

1 

58 

11 

12 

5.0 

11 

08 

2 

06 

9 

02 

5.9 

8 

18 

1 

15 

7 

03 

3,8 

11 

14 

2 

44 

8 

30 

4.5 

11 

'48'“'" 

,, ^ 

08 

9 

"45 

““ 5,0 


* Chmmn miMni 'J#*« !*C. JTO, ji 17 



CHU'TKR III 

WAGES AND COST OF MfINfi 


Legal Provisions 

Legislation in respect of wages is limited in Japan t 0 cer . 
tain genera) provisions for the protection of wages in the Civil 
Code and the Code of Civil Procedure, and various prnvM.ms j n 
the factory and mining laws and regulations rending the nature 
and periodicity of payments, savings funds, He. 

The Civil Code recognises the priority of wages over other 
liabilities in the event of the bankruptcy of the employer. Wages 
which have become due during the six months preceding bank- 
ruptcy are a first charge on the assets rtf the employer up to a 
maximum sum of 60 yen. The Code also gives workers the 
right to dispose of articles produced by them to meet their claims 
for the last three months’ wages ; this right, however, cannot 
be exercised if the articles in question have been mortgaged or 
pawned because the creditors’ right over mortgaged or pawned 
articles takes precedence of the worker*’ claim. The Code of 
Civil Procedure lays down that wages cannot In* seized in dis- 
traint unless they amount to more than .100 yen per year ; should 
a worker’s income exceed 100 yen per year, one-half of the 
amount exceeding 300 yen may be seized. In view of the changed 
economic conditions it is recognised that these old provisions of 
the Civil Code and the Code of Civil Procedure no longer provide 
sufficient protection to wages and that their revision is desirable; 
and it has been proposed that this revision should be made by 
special legislation. 

The principle that wages should he paid in cash at least 

ontfc a month is laid down in both the mining and factory legi*- 
lation. Section 78 of the Mining Act of 1005 provides that " the 
o er o the mining fight shall pay wages in cash to any miner 
at least once a month on a definite day”. The Ordinance for the 
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Administration of the Factory Act (section 22) states that “ wages 
shall be payable at least once, a month in cash An exception 
to the rule is, however, permitted by the Factory Ordinance, 
section 24 of which provides that official consent may be obtained 
to a scheme whereby “some other grant for their (the workers’) 
benefit is made in lieu of a part of their wages”. 

The Factory Ordinance also permits part of the wages to be 
retained as savings on behalf of the workers. )n this case, the 
law requires that the employer shall establish a reliable scheme 
for the administration of the savings fund and obtain the sanc- 
tion of the administrative authorities in advance. 

It is further provided in the Factory Ordinance that wages 
and savings must he paid without delay upon the request of a 
person who is entitled to make such a claim, in case of discharge 
or death of tin 1 worker, or in other circumstances prescribed by 
the Minister of the Interior'. The, factory occupier, however, is 
authorised to retain his own contributions to a worker’s savings 
if the worker is dismissed for a breach of the contract of em- 
ployment or in consequence of an act for which the worker is 
held responsible. 

It is illegal for an employer to make a contract of employ- 
ment which infringes these provisions of the Factory Ordinance 
or fixes in advance either the sum payable to the employer for 
breach of contract or the amount of indemnity for damage. 

Some provision is made both in the mining and factory 
legislation for the methods of payment of wages to be brought 
to the knowledge of the workers. The Miners’ Regulations (sec- 
tion Is stipulate that the rules of employment must mention 
“the method of payment of wages and the days for payment”, 
while the Factory Regulations (section 12bis) provide that the 
employer “shall make clear to the worker, before the latter 
begins work, bis or her rate of wages and how to calculate 
them". I Sutler the Ordinance respecting the recruiting of 
workers, the recruiter must submit to the prefectural Governor, 
who lias jurisdiction over the area where the recruitment is to 
be conducted, a draft contract of employment containing, inter 
alia, particulars as regards wages. Finally, employers are also 

* In virtue of this provision, the worker is entitled to the payment of 
savings In ease he or she returns home for more than a month, or is in 
need of money because of illness or childbirth, or for a wedding ceremony 

©r funeral. 
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under a legal obligation t<* keep it record of the |in> mint of wages 
to each worker. 

Current Methods of It cup* I'nynii i-t 

Few collective agreements have been concluded in Japan, 
where, as previous chapters have shown, only some 7 {*er cent, 
of factory, mining, transport and casual workers are organised. 
A. report of the Bureau of Social Affairs ' published in UKiO states 
that there were in existence forty-nine collective -m au nK, 
covering approximately 1 10.000 workers or about one third of 
those organised, ami of whom 1 (Ml, 0(1(1 were seamen l ire wages 
of other workers art* in most cases fixed hv individual bargaining. 

In considering wages in Japan it is particularly important 
to take account, not only of the basic wage, but also of such 
supplementary wages as overtime pay, special allowances, 
bonuses and the payment of remuneration in kind The payment 
of supplementary wages is extensively practised in Japan and 
they constitute an indispensable part of the workers’ earnings. 
According to section 1 of the Ordinance for the administration 
of the Health Insurance Act, wages include the "payments and 
other benefits received regularly or pci i.idi. ally ", "living out 
allowances” ( txilkin t tat e 5 to workers living outside the factory 
gates and advantages in respect of living accommodation or rent 
do not enter into account in determining the amount of wages. 
Bonuses or allowances grunted at intervals exceeding three 
months must also he excluded in eoniptitini r wages ', 

Statistical information indicating the incidence of various 
methods of wage payment in Japan is not available, hut the 
information shows that bask wages may he divided renc rally 
into time rates, piece rates and contract rates. 

Time rates are rarely baaed on the hour ; the Sixty u brewery 
factories in Hyogo prefecture are an example of this method, 
which is also practised in certain divisions of the machine and 
tool, metal, shipbuilding and chemical industries. 

On the other hand, daily rates are so general in Japan that 
the term Chingin (wages) usually refers to daily wages while 
Hdkiu (salary) refers to monthly payments, fn many factories 
where daily rates are paid the system is in reality one of task 


‘ C1 - o Jiho, Aug. 1930. 

Cf. Legislative Series, 192fi, Jap, 4 (c). 
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work, the rates of pay increasing with the output in excess of the 
amount assigned to each worker for the day. Daily rates are 
also frequently subject to deductions if the worker arrives lale 
or leaves his work before the hour fixed. In silk filatures, how- 
ever. where workers are rarely paid under the daily wage system, 
deductions are no* made from earnings if the workers stop work 
early. 

The payment of weekly wages is uncommon ; and monthly 
wages are paid only when' it is difficult to reckon the work on 
a time basis, lit some seasonal industries, workers are paid by 
the season. Men working in paper mills are often paid a so-called 
yearly wage for a jteriod lasting about ten months in the year. In 
small cotton -weaving factories and silk filatures in rural districts, 
the operatives, for the most part young girls, are sometimes 
employed on a long contract lasting two or three years and 
occasionally even longer, concluded between the employer and 
the workers' parents who arc in need of money. In such cases, 
wages arc often fixed in advance for the whole period of the 
contract, a portion being paid to the parents at the time of 
engagement. These advances or loans are refunded every year 
out of the workers' earnings. 

The piece -raft' system is extensively practised, especially in 
the textile industry, and various methods have been devised in 
order to encourage the increase of output or improvement in 
quality. Complicated systems of piece rates increasing with the 
amount of output in excess of a standard quantity have been in- 
troduced — systems so complicated that in silk filatures, for 
instance, they are said to he often beyond the comprehension of 
the uneducated girl operatives. In this industry, the daily 
standard volume of work is predetermined for the worker, and 
bonuses are granted or penalties inflicted according to the varia- 
tions from the standard, the ratio of the net product to a given 
amount of material, its lustre, evenness, denier, etc. The 
worker's earnings are her standard wage plus the bonus or minus 
the penalty, as the case may be, and often the penalty is so high 
that the worker may receive a very small wage. The standard 
•wages are raised or lowered according to the materials, season 
and market prices. The administrative authorities are reported 
to be encouraging the ctablishment of minimum wages in this 
industry. 

The contract nmt/c system is found in some industries, and 
especially in mines, where it is considered a convenient method 
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Eor supervising the workers, 'impt;f> in-.; the method * t f wage 
payment and accelerating the speed of work, Contract* are indi- 
vidual or collective, or are made by a middleman. 1 nder the in- 
dividual contract system, a worker contracts to do » definite 
amount of work for a definite sum, while under n collective con- 
tract it is a group of workers which undertake* a fixed task for 
a fixed price. In the latter ease the wages are paid to the group 
collectively and are divided among the workers, usually at vary- 
ing rates as previously agreed upon. When an - nip! -mu- nt con- 
tract is concluded through a middleman, wage* are paid to this 
agent who distributes them among the workers after deducting 
his commission fees. 


Supplementary wage s include overtime wages, allowances, 
bonuses, and material or other .-uppHe- 

Workers on daily or piece rates usually receive extra wage* 
for overtime worked before or after the regular working hours 
or on holidays. They are generally paid at pn. n--. iu rates 
which are applied from the beginning or some time after the 
commencement of overtime work. According to the report of 
the labour census of 1927, out of the I ,381,931 factory workers 
investigated, 314,461, or 23 per cent., worked overtime for 
1 hour 18 minutes on the average on the day the inveMigution 
was made, The average wage per worker w a* 2.31 yen a day, 
as compared with 1.19 yen paid to those who worked no over- 
time. It is impossible to calculate from these two figures an 
average overtime rate or the percentage of overtime wages in 
relation to regular wages, but it is obvious that overtime pay 
constitutes an important part of the wages of workers in fac- 
tories and in mines. 

Foremen or those entrusted with special duties such as the 
supervision of workers are often paid monthly nHou'ttners. Dur- 
ing the war, special allowances were also granted to workers in 
most of the factories on account of the abnormal rise in the 
cost of living. 

It is an almost universal custom in Japanese industry to 
grant bonuses : regular or full attendance bonuses, annual or 
or half-yearly bonuses and bonuses for long or specially useful 
services 1 . The regular or full -attendance bonus is usually equal 


‘ “ discharge allowance » has been discussed above pf pp 170 

nr 8 . erv,ce8 *°f which bonuses dk given include inventions 

srrsJSft !!?! nts v* in 'manufacturing processes, prevention of waste or 
accident, saving life and property, etc 
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to one U> three days’ wages per month and is paid with the wages, 
though in mines a small daily bonus, usually of less than 15 sen, 
is common. Annual bonuses, paid at the end of the year, or 
half-yearly bonuses, paid at the end of July and December, vary 
in amount with the state of trade, the value of the worker’s ser- 
vices. and length of service. 

In some cases, the bonus system has developed into a form 
of in-ofU sharing. In 1928, the Japan Industrial Club, an em- 
ployers’ Mi-Mimi-atinn. made an investigation which showed that, 
out of 430 selected establishments, 42, or nearly 10 per cent., 
had introduced profit sharing 1 . In most of these undertakings, 
however, the worker had not a right to a share in the profits, 
the grant being made or withheld at will by the employer. The 
system would appear, therefore, to he more accurately described 
as “a bonus system based on profits”. 

Money wages are supplemented in a large proportion of 
Japanese factories and mines by material supplies, a system 
which may he described as part payment of wages in kind. 
According to the labour census report of 1927 (sec table XXXTX) , 
out of the 7.48<'t factories investigated, with a labour force of 
1,374,83(5 workers. 4 .370 factories with 776,859 workers (or 
58 per cent, of the factories and 57 per cent, of the workers) paid 
wages partly in kind. In the textile industry 86 per cent,, of the 
workers received part of their wages in kind ; almost all the silk 
filatures and cnttmi spinning factories investigated paid their 
workers on a system of money wages combined with wages in 
kind ’. The percentage was higher in mines than in factories, 
wages in kind being paid in 87 per cent., employing 67 per cent, 
of the total miners investigated. 

The most important forms of payment in kind are dormitory 
or housing accommodation, including sometimes light and fuel, 
rice and other food and clothing. The average cost of these items 
per worker per day ranged in 1927 from 6 sen in the leather and 
ivory industries to 20 sen in textile industries as a whole (28 sen 
in silk filatures, 14 sen in cotton-spinning factories, 17 sen in 

_ i # 

1 MmpQ mm 0 keru Mveki Bttnpai nambini Raiji Seddo ni 
kmmm *'Mrm r An Enquiry into Profit-Sharing or Analogous Systems in 
Itpnh PiMhhtti hv th«* la|Mii Industrial Club, 19B0. 86,241 persons, 
of whom ww** stuff, 77,250 workers and 700 unclassified, were 

comet! by tlm enquiry, 

* in these industries, employers find it convenient to accommodate 
mmkmn (mmt of them young girls recruited in remote parts of the 
country) in flormllorits, with nidi supplies m are necessary for daily life. 
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cotton-weaving mills). The average figure for all the industries 
was 19 sen, this being greatly influenced by the tevlih; figures ; 
in mines, the estimated cost was 9 sen in coal mines, with an 
average of 10 sen for all mines. The results of tin* 1927 labour 
census are given in table \X\I\ ; this table reveals the interesting 
fact that the average daily wages for all the industries covered 
was higher in the factories which did not Mipph'incnt money 
wages by material supplies, i.e. 1.98 yen as against 1.28 yen, 
while in mines the situation was the reverse, i.e 1 52 yen as 
against 1,88 yen. 


TAtU.K XXXIX, AVKIUUP IHIt.Y WM.M, 
WIIKHK WAUK8 WKRK I’AIJI WIUU I V IS Mmi.l, 
OR I’ARTI.Y IN MONKY A Nit tHJtllt IN HIM,. J927» 
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wages and cost of living 


As regards frequency of wage payments, the arniW^aeto^ 
inspection report Tor 1928 states that wages are paid oi5e^?h^ 
twice a month in most Japanese factories. Factories paying 5 
wages three times a month or on a weekly basis are very rare. 
Statistics for the country as a whole are not available, but the 
following figures n purtod by the prefecture of Kanagawa may be 
considered to reflect the general situation. 


: MU.H XI. M «»KH iW PACTOMK8 PAYINO WAGKS AT SPECIFIED 

INTKKVAI.8 IS KANACAWA PRHEECTT i RE , 1928' 
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* Kajt! JUmfiuVi N ##*!***, L*2 h, i* 52 

■* l Stull) Hu, flic L5tU mu \ tin* U*A <Uy of each month. 

According to this table, out of the o41 factories investigated, 
55 per cent, paid wages once a month, mostly at the end of the 
month, 4t) per cent, made payments twice a month, and only 
5 per cent, paid wages weekly. 

The legal provision that wages must he paid at least once a 
month has the effect of preventing any undue delay in payment, 
but the law has hut little influence on the loan system, which 
is really n system of advances on wages that results in virtually 
depriving many workers of their individual liberty 1 . No recent 
statistics are available showing the present extent of the loan 
system. The Tokyo Local Employment Exchange Board made 
an enquiry into the employment conditions of young girls in 
1,204 silk filatures within its administration in 1924. According 
to this study, loans had been made by the employers against the 


Of, Part IV, Chapter I, pp. Itt-HM. 
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wages of 135,822 workers . or 80.5 per ee»*l. of the 108,614 workers 
covered by the enquiry ; only 24,578 or IH per rent, of these 
workers had borrowed money for their own needs, all the rest 
having been borrowed for the families. The amount of bans 
per head ranged from 1 yen to 480 yen, the average amount 
being 31.31 yen, which was ••quivah-nt to 2,4 months' wages on 
the basis of the worker's average wage of 15 ( 1.20 yen per year. 
In 1928, the average indebtedness among girl* , m j d. >> . •. I in' silk 
filatures in Yamanashi Prefecture was 23. 40 yen 1 

The evils of the loan system are’ now widely .-niM-d in 
Japan. Under this system, the girls under a debt are virtually 
obliged to stay with the same employer until the loan i* lj (Ju j. 
dated. Most of the parents who have asked for one loan demand 
others, so that the girls have no opportunity of earning wages 
for their own use. In order to meet tins diffieuliy, they are will- 
mg to do overtime work at rates far lower than those for regular 
work. ” * “ There are many young girls who work without know. 

how their loans are liquidated or even without the knowledge 
of exactly how much they are being paid. " ’ These evils are 
oniy partly mitigated by the application of the law requiring 
employers to keep a monthly account of the wages earned by 
each worker and that all workers should 1 m* informed exactly of 
the method of payment and the rates of their wages. 


Actual Wages 


Ihe sources of information here used are the report of 
the 1927 labour census and the monthly report on wages and 
prices published by the Bureau of Statistics of the Jap:, now Calif, 
net. Average wages computed from these two sources show con - 
siderable differences as the census is conducted on a wide scale, 
covering both big undertakings and a large number of small 
actories and mines where the actual hours are longer and the 
wages lower than in the more important establishments*, while 
the Monthly Report covers only representative factories and 


Kmtoku NenpB, 192ft, p. 51. 

, Dec. 1928, pp. gj(, 

ptoymeni C ** u, * llsh ^» *»> «>’" T <**» *-*»» 

in 7486 ErS® Sf’ *•#** 
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mines’. Moreover, the census only includes basic wages and 
payment for overtime, while the monthly report also includes 
allowances, bonuses and payment in kind. For these reasons, 
the average wages reported by the census of labour are usually 
lower than those published in the monthly report. 

Table XLI shows a comparison of wage figures given by the 
two reports : 


TABLE XU. — COMPARISON OF AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN FACTORIES 

and minks, as rerouted MV the labour census and by the 
monthly redout on wages AND PRICES, OCTOBER 1927 


Xfttma 

lt«port of the labour census i 

Monthly report on 
wages and prices 2 


Male | 

Female 

Mule 

| Female 

A vemge far nil 






2*15 

0.87 

2.52 

0.99 

Irntox numbr 

wo 

100 

117 

114 

Avurutf* tor nil 



1.90 


mima« {yen} 

t.m 

1.20 

1.27 

Index number 

100 

100 

105 

98 

* MM m#J Jt teht Ch&t* H&kokn t U>27, 

Vol. 11, p. 334. 



35 tJunyln Unkkn Tvkti 

pp. s 

and 17. 




Thus, in October 1927, the average wages in factories given 
in the monthly report were 17 per cent, higher for men workers 
and 14 jet cent, higher for women and girls than the average 
wages given in the census report. In mines, the difference of 
average wages published by the two reports was less pronounced: 
the wages of men as reported by the monthly report were only 
6 per cent, higher than those given by the labour census, while 
women workers’ wages were actually 2 per cent, lower. 

Factories, — « About one-half of all factory workers in Japan 
are women and girls, and a comparison of the average daily- 
wages of men and women workers employed in different branches 
of manufacturing industry shows that they receive much lower 
wages than men. 


* In October 1927. the Monthly Report of Wages and Prices covered 
approtimtttaly 360,000 persons working in 740 factories and about 126,000 
miners in SO mines. 
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TAHI.K XIJI. — OOMl'AltHMIN OI ? AVKNAliK IHH.1i VMU.F.H 


OF MAI.K AND FHMAI.B WUKKI.H* KMI’I-OVKH IN MlM I ii sun,. 
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1 TI„j fi^unv, ur>- for l!n of N*'i,trmli»o .,*,'1. v*-4t 1:1 II, ■ • m!, otiml* 

Chingin ftulclta Tokri Ctppd, amt jji, 1932 


This table not only shows that the average daily wage of 
women was only 33.1 per rent, of that of men in s, ,>t> nd» i 1931, 
but also that the average wages of women and girls as compared 
with men workers decreased steadily from 39.4 per rent, in 1927 
to 33.1 per cent, in 1931. The principal economic reasons for the 
very low wages of women factory workers. HO per rent, of whom 
are relatively unskilled workers in the textile industry, appear 
to be the following ; the abundance of the supply of young female 
labour; the, Tact that few women workers are the ehief Mipp.-rters 
of the family, but seek work in factories between school-leaving 
and marriage for the purpose of helping their families or of 
earning a marriage dowry for themselves ; the youth of girl 
workers *. Finally, it should he noted that women workers arc 
unorganised and thus unable to take concerted action to improve 
their working conditions — in 1981, only 0.7 per rent, of the total 
female workers employed in manufacturing industries were 
members of trade unions. 

Statistics show that, as compared with youths of the same 
a $f e , girl workers begin early to earn relatively high wages and 
that there is little difference between the average wages of the 
two sexes when they first begin to earn ; the difference in the level 
of their wages which appears later is riot marked until they are 
over sixteen years of age. For instance, in September 1931. the 
average daily wages of boys under sixteen year# were 0.87 yen as 


‘ In the past four or five years over 20 per cent. 

rmPaw/k in _ Ja P® neSfi factories were girts under 
(50th Nihon Teikokn Tokei Nenkan , pp. 228.2250, 


of all fitOflfkl# wrote* 
>r*»rs of 
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against 2.30 yen earned by male workers over that age, while 
those of girls under sixteen years were 0.51 yen as against 0.86 yea 
for women workers'. The numbers of boys and girls affected 
vary considerably : at the end of 1029, the number of boys under 
sixteen years employed was only 8.3 per cent, of all male workers, 
whereas the number of girls in the same age-group was 20.3 per 
cent, of all women employed. 

&LIIL ' AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF WORKERS 
IN VAH2t>r8 tMU STIUKH, SEPTEMBER 1928-19*31 1 
fin Ym) 
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t $h*k $44 tfikni iUnp«» t JW WSl 1930 and Jan. 1933. The report covered about 

S<!t,ftW rit5,tf€t0 mm «t»4 13S.00A somoni employed in approximately 780 factories. 

Tti# eArnlitg* iwlw?.‘- 1 t ••i.tii.-s. atUmfjftrirtf «m! payment In kind. The original tables contained 
min*!* u«m*. • la". tto- X mi'Vt tiftwn different, lurtuattles. in this table, only the industries 

of nm? b**r l mrti mdudwl The total m twite, therefore, is not the average 

of the |t*m* Mrltrlrtf H*tr, hnt rtf the ttittfl y eiifht Hems given in the original tables. 

The general a\<-rage« of daily wages in various industries 
during the year* 1 92s I!»:si are shown in table XL.III. This table 
indicate* that in the last three or four years there has been a 
steady decline in the wage* of practically all Japanese factory 
workers. It also show* that the highest wages are earned by 
metal workers, by mechanics in machine and tool manufacturing 
trades, in the leather and hide* trades, in gas works and by elec- 
tricians. Women’s wages throughout these years were much 
less than half of the wages of men workers. 


Chtngtn tinkka TuM fiw», fan, 1932, 
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It will be noted that wages in the textile industry, already 
very low, declined generally over the four-year period. The 
wages of workers in silk filatures, which averaged 0,73 yen in 
1928, fell to 0.52 yen in 1931. The operatives in colton-spinning 
factories were paid a better wage in 1928, but in 1931 their 
average fell to below 1 yen. The wool-weaving factories used 
to pay the best wages in the textile trade, but their average wages 
fell to 1.27 yen in 1931. The average figure for all textile fac- 
tories fell from 1.11 yen in 1928 to 0.87 yen in 1931. The decline 
in the wage level in 193Q and 1931 is attributed to the increasing 
severity of the trade depression . 

Mines. — Table XLIV shows the average daily wages in 
representative mines in Japan in September 1928, 1929, 1930 
and 1931. At the end of June 1930, 83 per cent, of the whole body 
of miners were men and 17 per cent, women \ The average daily 
wages of men and women workers in 1930 were 1 .75 yen and 0.97 
yen respectively, but there was a fall to 1.57 yen for the men and 


TABIE XLIV. AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF WORKERS IN MINES, 

SEPTEMBER 1928-1930 1 
(In Yen) 
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1.78 


1930 

1.83 

1.39 

1.79 

1.45 

0.71 

1.30 

1,72 

1.03 

1*83 

Oil 

1031 

1.00 

1.08 

1.58 

1.34 

0.65 

1,20 

1.53 

0,77 

1,45 

1928 

— 


— . 

1.78 

0,80 

1.72 

1.78 

0.80 

1.72 


1929 

— 

— 


1,77 

0.84 

1.73 

1.77 

0.84 

1.72 


1930 


— 

— . 

1.72 

0.82 

1.67 

1.72 

0*82 

1.67 

Others 

1931 

— 

— 


1.06 

0,82 

t,«t 

1.66 

0.82 

1*61 

4928 

2.24 

0.88 

2,10 

1 .90 

0,01 ' 

1.84 

2,06 

0,00 

1.06 


1929 

2.15 

1.12 

2.08 

1.80 

0,70 

1.76 

1.00 

0*88 1 

*,88 


1930 

2.04 

1.00 

2.00 

1,80 

0.83 

1,68 

1.88 

0,87 i 

1.70 


1931 

1.79 

0.87 

1.73 

1.00 

0,70 

1.50 

! i.67 ; 

0,70 ! 

iM 

Average 

1928 

2.03 

1.03 

1.08 

1.07 

0*75 

1.30 

1,88 

1*19 

1.78 


1920 

2.00 

1.61 

2,01 

1.07 

0*74 

1.50 

1,00 

1.13 : 

1,79 


1030 

1.80 

1.37 

1.82 

1.60 

0.71 

1.44 

1,76 

0,07 

iM 


1031 

1.0*1 

1.04 

1.02 

1.40 

0.05 

1.31 

1*57 

0,74 

IM 


lS hin . 9in G *PP°' ric «- 1928-1930 and Jan. 1982. Th* report eov*r*d ahout 

125,000 miners (100,000 male and 10,000 female) employed in approximately eighty mine*, The 
earnings included bonuses, allowances and payment In kind, 


1 Rods Jiho, Sept. 1931, p. 20. 
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to 0.74 Cor the women in 1931. In the four years ending Sep- 
tember 1931 miners’ wages show a decrease on the same sort of 
scale as those of factory workers. 

In 1930, 67.4 per cent, of all miners worked underground, 
and 32.6 per cent, on the surface 1 . The average daily wages of 
underground workers, men and women combined, were 1.82 yen 
in 1930 and 1.62 yen in 1931 ; those of surface workers were 1.44 
yen in 1930, while in 1931 they had fallen to 1.34 yen. There has 
thus been a steady decrease since 1928, if a slight improvement in 
1929 is excepted. 

There is little variation in wage levels in different kinds of 
mines. The highest wages were paid in oil wells, with an 
average of 1.61 yen for both sexes combined, while in September 
1931 the lowest wages were paid in coal mines, 1.45 yen. In spite 
of the dangerous nature of the miner’s occupation and the greater 
physical effort demanded of the workers, table -XLIV shows that 
the wages of miners are lower than those of factory workers in 
general. 

Transport and postal, telegraph and telephone services. — 
There was a very slight rise in the average daily wages of the 
workers in postal, telegraph and telephone services in the four- 
year period 1928 to 1931, the average daily wages of men rising 
from 1.45 to 1.48 yen, and those of women workers from 0.97 
to 0.99 yen. The average daily wages of the whole group, how- 
ever, declined from 2.23 yen to 1.98 yen in the case of men, and 
from 1.40 to 1.06 yen for women. 

As regards transport, the lowest wages were paid in railway 
services, while tramway workers and motor-bus drivers were paid 
relatively higher wages than those earned in other branches of 
transport. 

Table XLV gives some particulars of the actual daily wages 

in these services. 


* At the md at June 1930, 174,307 miners were working underground 
and 84,1651 on the surface - (Kodo Jiho, Sept. 1931, p. 21). 
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TABLE XLV. — AVERAGE DAILY WAULS OF WORK HRS IN 
TRANSPORT AND POSTAL, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE SERVICES, 

SEPTEMBER 1928-1931 * 
f/n Yen) 

— - r~ — - I 




Malo 



tVimita 


i 

Avftrftgr 


Sen Icon 

| am J 

itt!# ! 
i 

1030 

1031 i 

J 

1028 : 

1020 

| 1030 

nai i 

1 i 

i i 
| _J 

: tie! j 

! s 

I 1930 j 

1 

mi 

IVxIal, t'lc., son ices 

1.45 

1.46 

1.15 

1.18 

0.07 

0.06 1 

; 0,96 i 

0.00 

1,18 

4,18 | 

\ 

! 1.18 j 

1.31 

transport ; 

Hail ways 

1,54 

i 1.58 

1.63 

1.55 

0.85 

0.87 

0.86 1 

i 

0.78 

1,53 

1.57 | 

1,62 j 

1.54 

Tramways 

*2.55 

2.54 

2.41 

2.84 

1.13 

1.11 

1.00 

i.i2 ; 

2.52 

2.51 ’ 

2,30 

! 2.32 

A utobuses 

3.00 

2.94 

3.13 

2.1H 

1.55 

1,74 

1.80 

1,63 

2.33 : 

2,15 

2.30 : 

2.39 

Navigation 

1.30 

i» L 

1.70 

1.75 

**• 




1.80 : 

1.81 j 

4,70' 

| 1.75 

Aa erases 

2.23 

2.25 

2.20 

1.08 

1 10 

1,50 | 

1 

j ' LrJ3 

t .06 

2.20 

2.21 ; 

XV f 

P 


1 Chingin HukUa 'lukei Ceppd, I Hr. 1928-1!KM> a ml Jan. 1934. Hit' n’|«»l ruwrw) SB. 1)00 
workers, of whom 40,000 worn m«n m<! 15,000 wom<oi *lhc aaj, 1 ^ Inclml," al)<)«tani*n> Anti 
bonuae*. 


Wages and Cost of Living 

The Department, of Commerce ami industry 1 lias published 
statistics of wages and prices at regular intervals since 1900, hut 
the prices were wholesale prices, and it is only since the war that 
statistics of retail prices have been compiled. In 1922 the Bank 
of Japan began to publish monthly index numbers of retail prices 
in Tokyo, and in 1926 of wages throughout the country. Since 
1925 the Bureau of Statistics of the Cabinet has compiled figures 
showing the wages of factory workers and miners as well as the 
retail prices in large cities in the country, but the prices include 
food and fuel only. Finally, the Department of Commerce and 
Industry has undertaken the collection of retail prices of food, 
clothing, fuel and miscellaneous articles on a nation-wide scale, 
but the figures are only available from 1929 

No attempt, however, has yet been made officially to compile 
cost-of-living index numbers weighted according to the impor- 
tance of the various items of daily necessity. Further, no sta- 
tistical report published periodically from official sources has 
included the item of house rent, which constitutes more than 
15 per cent, of the total expenditure of the workers’ families. 
These circumstances make it impossible to compute scientific- 
ally reliable index numbers of the, cost of living in Japan. 
Without such figures however, the real wage cannot be ascer- 


1 Previously the Department of Agriculture and (lorn merce. 
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tained. and the wage figures quoted in the preceding pages fail 
to show how their fluctuations have affected the standard of living 
of Japanese workers. 

The need for reliable cost-of-living index numbers has begun 
to he realised, but it was only late in 1931 that the economic 


department of a big newspaper publishing company, the Osaka 
Asahi f began to compile and publish them tri-monthly, with 
data gathered from the whole country. Owing, however, to the 
fact that the figures date only from October 1931, they cannot 
be utilised in this chapter, which tries to show how wages in the 
past five or six years have affected the standard of living of the 
workers 1 . An attempt is made therefore in the following pages 
to work out such index numbers with the data that are available. 

In order to compute the index numbers of cost of living and 
real wages, the “Index Number of Retail Prices in Tokyo” and 
the “Statistics of Factory Labour”, both published by the Bank 
of Japan, have been used, taking the year 1926 as the basis. The 
former contains a hundred items, including food and drink, fuel 
and light, clothing and miscellaneous articles, but not house rent; 
the latter contains index numbers of wage rates and actual 
earnings of factory workers of both sexes. The weights of various 
items of daily necessity are obtained from the percentage dis- 
tribution of the average expenditure of the families of wage 
earners as shown by the family budget enquiry of 1926-1927 \ 
The articles which appeared both in the report of the family 
budget enquiry and in the price index of the Bank of Japan, 
together with their weights, are set forth in table XLVI (see 
page 208; , 


1 In calculating the cost-of-living index numbers, 1914 was taken as 
the base. In order to obtain weights for various items, use was made 
of data already gathered by the Statistical Bureau of the Cabinet in its 
family budget enquiry carried on for a year ending in August 1927 
throughout the whole country. Mora than 150 items of family expenditure 
ware included in the original enquiry of the Statistical Bureau, but the 
Asahi enquiry reduced the number to seventy-seven more important items 
only. These items were divided into five categories weighted as follows : 
food and drink (48.03) , housing (22.28), fuel and light (6.89), clothing 
ri3»48) # cultural expenses (9.32). Data was secured in Tokyo, Osaka and 
eleven other principal cities, these being the cities covered in the investi- 
gation recording the index number of commodity prices in Tapan carried 
out by the Department of Commerce and Industry. Weighted arithmetical 
averages were taken for the index numbers. The actual figures are as 
follows I 


Oetolver tftSI ....... ISO. 5 January 1932 105.3 

November 1931 ..... 158.8 February 1932 16(5.2 

ivwnitar 1931 160.9 


rOf, Osaka Asahi. 11 March 1932.) 
* Of. below, p, 212. 
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TABLE XLVI. — ITEMS AND THEIR WEIGHTS USED 
FOR THE COMPUTATION OF THE COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 


Item WtlffM 

1. Food and drinks : 

Rice (Japanese rice) * « IS. 64 

Round and pressed barley 0.20 

Beans and vegetables (soya bean and red bean, steamed beans 
(natio) , Irish potatoes, dried onions, lotus root and other 

vegetables combined) . . 2.84 

Pickles and bean-cakes (pickled turnips and all other pickles, 

tsukudani, and bean cakes) . . . 2,18 

Meat (beef and pork) 1.02 

Fish (tunny, mackerel, shell-fish, salted salmon) ..... 3.41 

Seasoning material (salt, bean-sauce, bean-paste, vinegar, white 

and brown sugar, oils and dried bon i to) ....... 3.3? 

Milk 0.22 

Eggs 0,35 

Sakt . 2.80 

Other drinks 0.48 

Candy and fruits ... 2,45 

Tobacco ..................... 1.89 

2. Clothing (20 articles including cotton, silk, woollen and mixed 

cloths, cotton and silk waddings, cotton and woollen 

threads) 8.38 

Accessories (10 articles including shirts, socks, hats and caps, 

umbrellas, wooden clogs and shoes) . ...... 8.06 

3. Fuel and light (gas, charcoal, coal, coke, wood and electric light) 4,56 

4. Miscellaneous articles : 

Stationery (Japanese and European paper) . 0,13 

Soap and drugs 6.39 

Total ..... 60.62 


i Kakei Chdsa mkokn , 1926-1927, Vol. II, pp. 326-329. 

Table XLVII shows the index numbers of retail prices in the 
City of Tokyo from January 1926 1 to February 1981, computed 
by a simple arithmetic average of all items in the respective 
groups. In the table is also shown the weighted average of retail 
prices which reflected the trend of the cost of living. This figure, 
however, cannot be called a cost-of-living index in a strict sense 
of the term, because it does not include house rent, taxes and 
other items indispensable for determining the actual cost of 
living. Nor can the “ real wage index f> included in the table be 
regarded as complete, for it has been computed not with a com* 

Although price figures ore obtainable from 1932, yet wares are 
available only from 1926. Both price and wage figures, therefore, have 
heen taken from 1926 in order to place the two items on a comparable basis. 
As the original price index was based upon 1914, the figure® have been 
converted so that the index number for 1926 is 100 for both prices and 
wages 
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plete cost-of-living index but only with the weighted index of 
prices. The index number of real wages in this table has been 
obtained by dividing the wage index by the weighted index 
number of retail prices, 


TABU* XI.VU. — INDEX NUMBERS OF GOST OF LIVING AND DEAL WAGES, 
JANUARY 1926 TO FEBRUARY 1931 


192? 

1028 

1929 


108!) ; January 
Februat v 
Man-h 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
'October 
Nnvember 
December 


1931 January 
February 


Food 

Clo! Mttg 

Fuel 

Miscellaneous 

Average 

Index i 
number of 
wages 

Index 
number of 
real wages 

*55 

V 

If* tft 

3 s 

V 
> 

*0 

ff 

£ 

,1 

5% 

V 

* 

Weighted 

•a 

& 

0) 

* 

TJ 

O; 

ffl 

'3 

£ 

Un- 

weighted 

Weighted 

►d 

a 

3% 

is 

Weighted 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

400.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

90.5 

97.1 

81.9 

85.2 

105.0 

105.0 

97.3 

98,7 

96.0 

95.8 

104.6 

109.2 

93.3 

91.0 

88.0 

83.9 

100.0 

106.0 

90.4 

90.9 

93.5 

91.9 

108.3 

117.8 

89.0 

88.0 

81.0 

80.7 

98. 

98.8 

90.1 

90.3 

91.5 

88.5 

107.6 

121.6 

88,7 

Hfj.l 

78.7 

73.0 

89.2 

89.2 

94.0 

95.7 

87.8 

84.0 

104.6 

124.5 

87 .7 

84.4 

73.7 

73.0 

88.0 

88.0 

94.0 

95.7 

87.0 

83.6 

106.0 

126.8 

81.8 

81,7 

71,5 

70.0 

80.0 

88.0 

94.0 

95.7 

83.2 

81.2 

105.9 

130.4 

; 8i.i 

! 81.2 

70.1 

09.0 

87.1 

87.1 

94.0 

95.7 

83.8 

80.0 

103.9 

428.9 

i 82,4 

| 80,0 

70.0 

68.8 

80.3 

80.3 

92.7 

95.0 

82.4 

80.1 

102.9 

128.5 

i 80.9 

i 70.3 

69.0 

07.0 

80.3 

80.3 

91.8 

93.8 

81.1 

79.0 

102.0 

129.1 

81.9 

! 82.2 

05.2 

02.8 

83.9 

83.9 

87.9 

90.0 

81.0 

79.4 

101.3 

127.6 

88,0 

82.0 

04.1 

01.4 

82.7 

82.7 

87,9 

90.0 

81.6 

79.3 

100.6 

126.9 

79.1 

78,9 

03.0 

00.8 

83.1 

83.1 

80.1 

87.0 

78.4 

73.4 

101.2 

137.9 

70.1 

07,5 

02,5 

00.3 

78.3 

78.3 

84.3 

80.9 

75.9 

68.8 

101.1 

146.9 

75.2 

07,1 

01.4 

58.9 

76.7 

70.7 

84.3 

80.9 

74.8 

68.1 

102.1 

149.9 

74.8 

00.2 

00.5 

58.2 

77.5 

77.5 

81.9 

82.1 

74.2 

67.0 

98.1 

146.4 

74,6 I 

05,5 

00.3 

57.8 

78.7 

78.7 

81.9 

82.1 

74.1 

00.7 

97.6 

146.3 


1 Index number* of actual earning* of factory workers (.excluding those in silk filatures) 
in the region of Tokyo and Yokohama. 


It will he seen lrom table XLVJI that the retail prices, and the 
cost of living as reflected by the retail prices, have declined con- 
siderably during the last five years. The average index of retail 
prices fell from 100 in 1926 to 91.5 in 1929. The decline of 
prices has been most marked since 1930, the index number 
having fallen from 87.8 in January 1930 to 74.2 in January 1931, 
or a drop of 13.6 per cent, within one year. The weighted 
average of retail prices which represent the trend of cost of living 
has declined further than the unweighted price index, especially 
since the latter part of 1930. The weighted index stood from 
1 to 3 per cent, below the unweighted index before September 
1930, and from 5 to 7 per cent, after October 1930. 

The wage index, on the contrary, advanced from 100 in 
1926 to 108.3 in 1928. Although the index has steadily declined 
since the beginning of 1929, yet it maintained its level above 
the basic figure of 1926 until December 1930. It was only after 
January 1931 that wages began to fall below the figures of 1926. 


tmwwniMt, fcAMKm m iapaw 
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It should be borne in mind that the figures for wages used in 
connection with the cost of living do not include those paid in 
silk filatures, which have abnormally declined in recent years \ 

The wages quoted, moreover, show that the average daily 
wages and the number of working days per month have not been 
considered. As a matter of fact, the average number of working 
days per month has slightly declined in recent years end this 
suggests that the workers are earning less per month now than 
a year or two ago a . 

The real wage index has shown a steady tendency to rise 
during the entire period from 1926 to 1930. The index rose from 
100 in 1926 to 109.2 in 1927, to 117.8 in 1928, and to 121.6 in 
1929. It showed a sharp advance toward the latter part of 1930, 
the number standing at 149.9 in December 1930. As mentioned 
above, however, the real wage index given here cannot he taken 
as complete, because the cost-of-living index is insufficient and 
the wage index seems to be a little higher than the average 
monthly income of all workers. Moreover, the figures of retail 
prices are for Tokyo only, while the wage figures are for the 
region of Tokyo and Yokohama, so that the table should not be 
taken as applying to the whole country. Nevertheless it may 
serve to suggest the fact that the standard of living of the Japa- 
nese workers is being raised by the gradual rise in real wages. 

It is reported that the family budget enquiry, undertaken 
in 1926-1927, would be conducted every year from 1931 \ Co-ordi- 
nation, as far as circumstances allow, of the items contained in 
Government publications 1 * * 4 with those included in the proposed 
family budget enquiry would be advantageous ; if this were 
effected it would greatly facilitate the composition of a cost- 
of-living index of an authoritative kind. 


1 Average daily wages of workers In silk filature* has declined from 
0.74 yen in March 1930 to 0.69 yen in March 1931 (Chin gin Bukka Tdfcef 

Geppd). 

* The average number of working days per month has fallen from 
26.9 in 1929 to 26,6 in 1931 (cf. Chlngln Bukka Tdkei G«pp5 t March 1980 
and March 1931, p. 1). 

’ Osaka Asahi, 4 Tune 1931. 

4 For instance, Chlngln Bukka TSkel CeppS. 
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TABLE XLVtII. — AVERAGE MONTHLY INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
of employees’ HOUSEHOLDS 1 



Income group (yen) 

Item 

Under 


80- 

100- 





BR 

■ 


H 


too 

120 




200 

9 

a 

I, Earnings : 





Income 





Husband 

18.79 

64.69 

77.08 

92.26 

106.69 

119.73 

135.25 

144.39 

164.06 

109.65 

Wife 

0.33 

0.94 

1.74 

2.41 

2.33 

4.48 

5.31 

5.57 

10,18 

3.76 

Other members 

~ 

0.28 

0.79 

1.51 

2.11 

1.99 

4.71 

5.45 

7.99 

2.75 

Total 

49.12 

65.91 

79.61 

96.18 

111.03 

126.20 

145.27 

155.41 

182.83 

116.16 

XX. Other income : 











From lodgers 



0.08 

0.30 

0.65 

0.78 

0.58 

0.37 

0.56 

0,21 

0.48 

From property 

— 

0.44 

1.28 

2.33 

3.77 

6.17 

4.06 

11.86 

17.00 

5.22 

Presents 

4.01 

4.89 

7.98 

9,41 

11.89 

12.81 

13.82 

15.91 

20.51 

11.81 

Other sources 

0.48 

0.30 

1.40 

1.57 

2.78 

3.46 

6.71 

5.11 

9.47 

3.50 

Total 

4.19 

5,71 

10.94 

13,96 

19.22 

23.02 

24.90 

33.44 

47.19 

21.01 

Grand total 

63.31 

71.62 

90.55 

110.14 

130.25 

149.2 a 

170.23 

188.85 

230.02 

137.17 





Expenditure 




Total 

54. 0 

69.64 

86.12 

103.28’ 120.25 

132.81 

152.78 

165.96 

197.82 

124.34 

Shortage or the husband's 











earnings to meet ex- 











penditure 

5.31 

4.95 

9.04 

11.02 

13.66 

13.08 

17.53 

21.57 

33.16 

14.69 

Balance between income 

< 2 > 










and expenditure 

0.79 

1.98 

4.43 

6,86 

10.00 

16.41 

17.45 

22.89 

32.20 

12.83 




Income in 

Percentage 

1 


I. Earnings : 

: 











Husband 

91.6 

90.3 

85.1 

83.8 

81.8 

80.3 

79.4 

70.5 

71.6 

80.0 

Wife 

0.6 

1.3 

1.9 

2.2 

1.8 

3.0 

3.1 

3.0 

4.4 

2.7 

Other members 

— 

0.4 

0.9 

1.4 

1.6 

1.3 

2.8 

2.9 

3.5 

2.0 

Total 

92.2 

"92,6 

87.9 

87.4 

85.2 

84,6 

85.3 

82,4 

79.5 

84.7 

II* Other income : 











From lodgers 

— . 

0.1 

0.3 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.4 

From property 

— ! 

0.6 

1.4 

2.1 

2.9 

4.1 

2.4 

6.3 

7.4 

3.8 

Presents 

7.5, 

6.8 

8.8 

8.5 

9,1 

8.6 

8.1 

8.4 

8.9 

8.6 

Other sources 

J .3 

0.4 

1.6 

1.4 

2.1 

2.3 

3.9 

2.7 

4.1 

2.6 

Total 

“i 

7,9 

12.1 

12.6 

14.7 

15.4 

14.6 

17.7 

20.5 

15.4 

Grand total 

Too? 

99,9 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

99.9 

100.1 

100.0 

100.1 

Surplus of Income as 











against expenditure 


2.8 

4.9 

6.2 

7.7 

11.0 

10.3 

12.1 

13.9 

9.4 


1 Kekti CkSta HSkofcu, 1929-1927, Vol. II, pp. 22-23. 

* TW» 1> the only cue whore total Income It Insufficient to meet total expenditure. 
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TABLE XLIX. — AVERAGE MONTHLY INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS’ HOUSEHOLDS * 


Income group (yea) 


1 60- 

| HO- 

100 

' 120 

HO 

1 60 j 

| m 

too 

120 

| HO 

| 160 

j 1K0 


ISO 


! < *ver ! Aver 

j 2W | ttg© 


Income 


f. Earnings: 

Husband 

Wife 

Other members 

Total 

II. Other income: 

From lodgers 
From property 
Presents 
Other sources 

Total 
Grand total 


Total 

Shortage of husband's earnings 
to meet expenditure 
Surplus 


I. Earnings: 

Husband 

Wife 

Other members 

Total 

II. Other income: 

From lodgers 
From properly 
Presents 

Olher sources 

Total 
Grand total 

Surplus 


t 

17.63 

61.80 

77.67 

91.04 

IlKU.V 

117,17 

i i i 

130.4ft! 1 f.\ mp (7:* .51 ft 

85,11 

i.hh| 

3.27 1 

3,3ft! 

3,77 

4.25 

3,51 

4.36 

:.,96 

5.37 

3.33 

0.42 

1.29; 

2.06 

1.13 

6.13 

t l.H 

15.. ‘.J 

89. 31 

21. Mi 

4.86 

19.9:ij 

60.36] 

83,03 

98.91 

i 10.85 

18 i ,79 

tbu. ;i 

iM, m 

;»«•*». iv 

99,92 

" I 

0.07 1 

0.24! 

0.12 

0.93 

1 .08 

119 

1.9o 

1.8 8 

\ 

0/. 3, : 

0.64 

0.16 

0.62! 

1.01 

2,09, 

2.76 

4.41 

1.9 i 

s t o:i 

14.5s-. 

1 .98 

e J,;>' 

3.81 1 

1.98 

6.37 

7.33, 

10.13 

11.21 

1293 

19.1 i: 

3.92 

oils! 

0.31 j 

O.M*. 

0.H2 

0.72 

1 .57 

1.82 

i 

l.f 2 

0.67 

2.931 

4,98] 

7.00 

10.31 

1 1 .so! 

‘ 17.80 

IS. 00 

24. 18 

";.9.i>3’: 

9. 15 

MiW 

"71.31! 

90.03! 109.28 

128.71 

149.00 

168.9! 

t'SN.M 

231,41 1 * 11 * 9.07 




Expenditnr 

t* 




52*62; 

67.66 

82 . 2:1 

97.03 

112.11 

128.46 

142.08 

1M.34 

177.33] 

9i.:m 

4.89 

5.80 

4.56 

6.89 

5.66 

11.29 

11.63 

18,66 

! 

«.h.V 

6.27 

0.34 

3.08 

7.80 

11.35 

*6,63 

20.63 

26.10 

34,29 

54. CHI J 

10.69 



Income in Percent ay* 




0.1 

86,6| 

80.3 

8.3.3 1 82,71 78.6 

77,2 

, 72.0 

74, Of 

83,4 

3.0 

4.6j 

3.7 

3.6 

3.3 

2.4 

2.7 

| 3,2! 

2.3 

3.5 

0.8 

i.h; 

2.3 

3.8* 4,8 

7.5 

9.1 

: it. i»! 

10.6; 

4,2 

, JM 

93.0 

92.3 

90.6 

Z^* H 

«s.;, 

89.0 

87.1 

87, 5 j 


; o.i 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0,7 

1 M 

0.3 

♦>.6 

0.3 

0.9- 1.2 

1.9 

I ns* 

3.0 

8,9 

4.6' 

6.3- 

1.9 

4.8 

f>.3 

6.3 

6.0 

! 5.7 

6,8 

6.7 

6.7 

r>,8 

5.8 

0.3 

0.1 

0.6 

0.8] 0.6 

1.1 

0.7 

0.7 

! 0.7! 

0.7' 

5.5 


7.8 

il.fi! 9.3 

11.7 

“ 11,0 

13.0 

12.3| 

9,0 

Tod.o 

99.9 

“ ioo.i 

t<X>.;»! KHU: 100.2 

100.0 

" hku: t oo.oi 

iCKI.ll 

0.6 

5.2 

8.7 

10.1 

i ; 

12.0: 13.8 

I 

13,9 

18.93 23,1 1 

11.44' 


Kakel CMta Mkohu , 19264027, Vol. 11, pp. 28-29. 


Family Budgets 

Valuable information regarding the actual income and 
expenditure of Japanese workers’ families was collected in the 
course of the family budget enquiry undertaken by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Cabinet from 1 September 1928 to 31 August 
1927 *. It was by far the most important of the investigations* 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, March 1981, pp. 888-398. 

’ Previous enquiries had been made by the Kyoeho-Kat, June 1981 to 
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made in Japan on this subject, and included the family budgets 
of employees \ industrial and land workers. The scope of the 
investigation is shown in table L. 

TABLE L. SCOPE OF THE FAMILY BUDGET ENQUIRY 

of 1926-1927 2 


Group Number of families 

investigated 

L Employees 1,575 

II. Industrial workers ; 

Factory workers 2,028 

Miners '447 

Transport, postal, telephone and telegraph workers 416 

Day labourers 319 

Total “ ~ 3,210 

III. Land workers ; 

Landowners 132 

Small holders or peasant farmers 3 . . . . 330 

Farm workers of various kinds 4 208 

Total 670 

Grand total 5,455 


As regards size of family and income, the enquiry showed 
that, among employees, the smallest family had 3.22 members in 
the income group of under 60 yen a month, and the largest had 
4.84 members in Ihe group receiving from 180 to 200 yen, while 
the average family had 4,06 members. Industrial workers had 
larger families than employees : the group of those earning less 
than 60 yen a month had the smallest family of 3.74, while 
amongst those receiving more than 200 yen the family numbered 
5.49, the average number being 4.11 per family. Still larger 
families were found among land workers, the smallest being 
4.38 in the lowest and the largest 7.36 in the highest income 
group, with the average figure of 5.83 members per family, 
'fable hf shows more detailed figures. 


May 1922, by the Bureau of Social Affairs, February and March 1921, by the 
Commission for the investigation of the working conditions of miners, 
April to June, 1925, and by various municipalities. 

1 Lower officials, clerks, teachers and policemen. 

* Kakei Chdsa Hdkohu , 1926-1927, Vol. TT, p. 2, and VoL IV, p. 14. 
a The peasant farmer works as a rule rather more than half the year on 
his own holding and works for wages on a larger farm for the rest of the 
time (Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry of Japan, quoted in Inter- 
national Labour Review, Nov. 1927, pp. 710-711). 

4 Some of these are farm servants and live in, sharing in the life of the 
employer's family, the greater part of the wages being in board and 
lodging (ibid.). 
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TABLE LL — AVERAGE MONTHLY INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
OF LAND WORKERS’ HOUSEHOLDS ' 


Income group (yen) 


Item 

00 

00- 

80 

80- 

100 

100- 

120 

120 

140 

lio 

too 

100- 

180 

180 

am 

Over 

auo 

Aver- 

age 

— 





Income 





I. Earnings from farm products 

20.07 

44.80 

50.08 

71.50 

83,57 

n.m 

117.01 

124.10 129.08 
! 

am 

II. Other income: 











(a) From labour: 

4.07 

4.36 

5.14 

6.05 

0.03 

6,60 

3.09 

13,71 

1C70 , 

5J0 

Wife 

0,93 

1.23 

0.87 

0.52 

0.82 

0.06 

0.21 

0*11 

0.99 

0.83 

Other members 

1*40 

3.35 

5,45 

0,38 

7.42 

6.43 

5.04 

4,21 

13,52 

4.90 

Total 

6.40 

8.94 

11.40 

t*X85 

1 4.07 

11,65 

8.88 

15.03 

29.21 

11.03 

(h) Other sources: 











From property 

6.01 

8.86 

12.03 

14,31 

17.22 

22,52 

m,m 

22.30 

37.03 

13.00 

Presents 

3,50 

4,87 

0.62 

7.48 

10410 

13.48 

10.09 

16.11 

20.86 

7.18 

Others 

4.04 

2.65 

2.70 

3.8*2 

5.09 

4.45 

7.90 

3.34 

4*93 

3.38 

Total 

11.54 

16.38 

21.34 

25.41 

33.30 

40.il 

49.55 

50.71 

02,82 

23.56 

Grand total 

47.10 

70.21 

80.48 

400.82 

130.04 

148.30 

107.34 

iH0.03.221.il 

96.16 





Expenditure 




Total 

50.70 

75.81 

03.05 

107.07 

mm 3138.88 

140.00 

taojHk 

169.48 

W.39 

Shortage of earnings to meet 











expenditure 

24.23 

21.98 

24.01 

23.20 

28.81 

31.01 

13J0 

o.to 

11.19 

23.79 

Surplus a 

12.69 

—5.60 

—3.57 

2.15 

4.00 

9.42 

*7.28 

50.61 

61.63 

-0 M 




Income in 

Percentage 



I* Earnings from farm products 

01.7 

• 

63.0 

03.3 

65.2 

<13 Ji 

04.0 

70.5 

65.4 

58.4 

64.0 

II. Other income: 











(a) From labour: 











Husband 

6.6 

6.2 

5.8 

5.4 

4,6 

3.8 

i 2.2 

7.2 

6,7 

5.6 

Wife 

2.0 

1.8 

1.0 

0.5 

0.6 

0,5 

0.1 

0.1 

0,6 

0.9 

Other mcmltm 

3.2 

4.8 

64 

5.8 

5.7 

3,7 

3.0 

0.0 

6.4 

5.1 

Total 

13.8 

12.8 

12.0 

1 1.7 

10.8 

k7o 

6.3 

7.9 

l':u 

14.6 

(b) Other sources: 

1 










From property 

12.8 

12.6 

13,4 

13,0 

13.2 

15.2 

13.5 

17,0 

16.8 

m 

Presents 

7.6 

0.0 

7.3 

6.8 

7.0 

0.1 

8.0 

8.0 

9,4 

7 Jb 

Others 

4.1 

3.8 

8*1 

3.3 

4.4 

3,0 

51. 

1.7 

2.2 

3.5 

Total 

24.6 

23.3 

S9l¥ 

23.1 

25.6 

27.3 

24.2 

'Ml 7 

28.4 

ib5 

Grand total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.1 

luoTa 

100.0 

100.0 

, 100.1 

100.1, 


1 Kakei Ch6s a Hflfcoku, 1026-1927, Vol. IV, pp. 1447. 
* Deficit la indicated by minus sign (— *). 


TABLE UI. — AVERAGE SIZE OF THE FAMILY IN RELATION TO INCOME 
AS ASCERTAINED BY THE FAMILY BUDGET ENQUIRY OF U)2<»4927 * 
(Monthly Income in Yen) 


Group 

Under 

60 

00- 

80 

80~ 

100 

I. Employee** 

3.22 

3.68 

3.0.) 

IL Industrial workers 




Factory workers 

3.68 

3,77 

4.10 

Miners 

3.96 

4,37 

4.62 

Transport, postal, tele- 
graph and tele- 




phone workers 

S.36 

3.33 

3.57 

Day labourers 

4.03 

4.10 

•1.15 

, Average for Indus- 
trial workers 

8.74 

3.87 

4.08 

UI. Land workers 

4.33 

5.07 

5.83 


3 K&kei ChSsa HMokn, 10264927. Vol. li,“ 
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100- 
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180- 
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1.39 

1.0H 

4.29 
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4 M 
1.80 

4,50 

5.20 

4,0 
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4.78 

8.11 

7.00 

-4* 

Us 

4.00 

4.10 

4.07 ’ 
1.64 

3,04 

4.64 

4,79 

4.00 

4,78 

0.00 

turn 

7,17 

BM 

4M 

4.24 
6.0 1 

4.46 

0J5 

4.50 

0.78 

4.08 

0.44 

$M 

0*80 

5,49 

7,80 
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The average income of employees ranged from 53.31 yen 
to 230.02 yen per month, the general average being 137.17 yen. 
The income of industrial workers was lower, varying from 
62.86 yen to 231.41 yen a month, with an average income of 
102.07 yen. The land workers’ income was the lowest of all 
three groups, with an average figure of 96.11 yen. 

fables XL VIII, XLIX and LI show the sources of income of 
the three groups in relation to the total expenditure of the family. 
Ihey indicate that 84.7 per cent, of the total income of employees 
was derived from their work, as against 15.4 per cent, from other 
sources \ Industrial workers depended for their income upon 
their labour to a larger extent : 91.1 per cent, of their entire 
income came from labour and only 9.0 per cent, from non-labour 
sources. The tables further show that the proportion of the 
income from work decreases as the total of the income rises while 
the proportion of the income from other sources increases. For 
example, among industrial workers the percentage of income 
from work decreased from 94.5 per cent, in the lowest income 
group to 87.5 per cent, in the highest, while income from other 
sources advanced from 5.5 per cent, to 12.5 per cent. This ten- 
dency is seen more markedly among employees. 

The enquiry also established the fact that in the various 
income groups the proportion of the income from the work of 
the head of the household decreases as the total of the income 
increases. Among industrial workers, for instance, the husband's 
income decreased from 90.1 per cent, of the total income in the 
lowest income to 74.6 per cent, in the highest. This diminution 
is made up partly by the increasing proportion of the income 
from the work of other members of the household (0.8 per cent, 
in the lowest income group to 10.6 per cent, in the highest), 
and partly by the rising proportion of the income from other 
sources (from 5.5 per cent, of the total income to 12.5 per cent, 
in the highest). In the case of employees, the decreasing pro- 
portion of the husband’s income was compensated by the increase 
in the proportion of the income from other sources than work 
which advanced in percentage from 7.8 per cent, in the lowest 
income group to 20.5 per cent, in the highest. 

For those who worked on the land, table LI shows that 
64.0 per cent, of the total income of their households was derived 


1 Profit on taking lodgers, proijerty, gifts of money, etc. 
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from farming operations, 11.5 per cent, from the labour of the 
husband, wife and other members of the household , and 24.5 per 
cent, from other sources. Thus the income from sources other 
than work constituted nearly one-fourth of the farmers’ entire 
income. 

With regard to the groups covered, the enquiry showed that 
if the total income is compared with the total expenditure, both 
employees and industrial workers were left with a small surplus. 
The surplus increased both in absolute figure and in ratio as the 
income of the groups increased. In the employee group, the 
surplus rose from 1.98 yen, representing 2.8 per cent, of the 
total income, of the group receiving from 60 to 80 yen a month, to 
32.20 yen constituting 13.9 per cent, of the total income of the 
group earning more than 200 yen a month. The average sur- 
plus was 12.83 yen per month or 9.4 per cent, of the average total 
income of all the employees investigated. 

The industrial workers’ surplus ranged from 0.34 yen per 
month or 0.0 per cent, of the total income of the lowest income 
group to 54.00 yen per month or 23.4 per cent, of the highest 
income group, with an average of 10.69 yen or 14.8 per cent, 
of the average total income of the industrial workers investigated. 
Therefore, although the average surplus of the industrial class 
was smaller than that of the employees, in actual amount it was 
higher in proportion to the total income. 

A further analysis of the enquiry, however, shows that the 
income of the head of a household is not sufficient to meet the 
total expenditure of the family. In the employees' group, the 
deficit of the husband’s income as compared with the total 
family expenditure amounted to 5.31 yen per month in the lowest 
income group and 33.10 yen in the highest, with an average 
deficit of 14.69 yen per month, The deficit of the industrial 
workers was less than that of employees : the deficit ranged from 
4.89 yen per month in the lowest income group to 18.00 yen in 
the group receiving 180 to 200 yen a month, the average deficit 
amounting to 6.27 yen. Thus the surplus of income over expen- 
diture was made possible only by the assistance of the wife and 
other members of the family as well as by income from other 
sources than work. 

The enquiry disclosed the fact that land workers were in the 
poorest financial conditions of all three groups of workers invest- 
igated. With all earnings from the cultivation of their own land 
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and income from work of the husband, wife and other members 
of the family, this family budget showed a large deficit in all 
income groups, especially in the gxoup earning under 160 yen 
per month. Even with ail incomes from sources other than work, 
which constituted almost one-quarter of the entire income, the 
budget showed a deficit of 0.23 yen a month per family on the 
average. 

With regard to the nature of the family expenditure, the 
enquiry distinguished four categories : 

(1) Subsistence costs, including food, housing, clothing, 
light and fuel. 

(2) Expenditure necessary for hygiene, for the care and 
education of children, transport and correspondence 
(tram fares, postage, stationery, etc.), and taxes. 

(3) Expenditure for social purposes, recreation, travel, be- 
verages, tobacco, sweets, etc. 

(4) Other. 

According to the enquiry, the average monthly expenditure 
of the employees, industrial workers and land workers covered 
was 124.34 yen, 91.38 yen and 96.39 yen respectively. Of these 
total amounts, employees spent 63.3 per cent, under cate- 
gory (1), 12.9 per cent, under category (2) and 20.6 per cent, 
under category (3). Industrial workers spent the relatively 
large proportion of 66 per cent, under category (1) and only 18.8 
per cent, under (3), the percentage of the expenditure under 
(2) being about the same as in the case of employees For land 
workers. 70.4 per cent, of the total expenditure came under cate- 
gory (1), with 7.1 per cent, and 15.2 per cent, for (2) and (3) 
respectively. 

Further study of the report of the enquiry shows that, under 
category (1) , the proportion of the expenditure for food decreased 
as the income of the family rose. For employees, the food item 
decreased from 37.6 per cent, of the total family expenditure in 
the lowest income group to 22.3 per cent, in the highest; for 
industrial workers from 42.8 per cent, to 25.2 per cent., and for 
land workers from 45.5 per cent, to 31.6 per cent. Moreover, 
for both employees and industrial workers, the total expenditure 
under category (1) decreased from more than 72 per cent, of the 
family expenditure in the lowest income group to about 58 per 
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cent, in the highest, while for land workers the corresponding 
figures were 73.6 per cent, and 61.5 per cent. Conversely, the 
proportion of expenditure under category (2) showed a tendency 
to increase with the rise of income in all groups ; for employees 
from 9.5 per cent, to 13.7 per cent., for industrial workers from 
10.4 per cent, to 12.2 per cent, and for land workers from 6.5 
per cent, to 8.8 per cent. Expenditure under category (3) also 
showed a distinct tendency to rise in proportion as the income 
of the groups increased : for employees from 13.6 per cent, 
to 23.0 per cent., for industrial workers from 14.9 per cent, 
to 22.1 per cent, and for land workers from 14.0 per cent, to 20.6 
per cent. 

If the various items of expenditure are examined in more 
detail it is seen that the percentage of expenditure for food per 
month for employees, industrial workers' and land workers' 
families was 26.5 per cent., 32.6 per cent, and 41.2 per cent, res- 
pectively of the total expenditure of the family, or 24.0 per cent., 
29.2 per cent, and 41.3 per cent, respectively of the average total 
income. These percentages well reflect the standard of living 
of the three classes of workers investigated. 

Rice was the principal food of all the groups, representing 
from 40 to 60 per cent, of the total food cost, or from 10 to 25 per 
cent, of the total family expenditure; this suggests how the daily 
life of the working people is affected by fluctuations in the price 
of rice. More fish is consumed than meat, the former constituting 
about 11 per cent, of the total food cost of employees and indus- 
trial workers, and the latter only from 3 to 4 per cent. Land 
workers spent only 5.6 per cent, of the total food cost for fish 
and meat. Bean products and vegetables, including pickles, 
were important items of the budgets; for these, all groups of 
workers investigated spent about 16 per cent, of their outlay on 
food. Sugar and bean sauces are important seasoning materials, 
and cost more than 10 per cent, of all the food expenditure. 
Table LIII shows the various food items in further detail. 
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TABLE LIH. ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE FOR FOOD IN THE FAMILIES 

CUE-EMPLOYEES, INDUSTRIAL WORKERS AND LAND WORKERS, 1926-1927 1 


Item 

Group | 

Employees 

Industrial 

workers 

Land workers 

Amount j Per 
(In yen) I cent. 

Amount 
(in yen) 

Per 

cent. 

Amount 
(In yen) 

i'er 

cent. 

Rice 

13.17 

40.0 

14.29 

47.9 

24.64 

59.8 

Other cereals 

0.02 

i.9 

0.56 

1.9 

2.75 

6.7 

Fish 

3.75 

11.4 

3.12 

10.5 

2.01 

4.9 

Meat 

1.39 

4.2 

0.93 

3.1 

0.27 

0.7 

Eggs and milk 

1.30 

3.9 

0.70 

2.3 

0.32 

0.8 

Beans and vegetables 

2.92 

8.9 

2.60 

8.7 

3.71 

9.0 

Dried food 

0.53 

1.6 

0.39 

1,3 

0.34 

0.8 

Bean cake and pickles 

2.15 

6.5 

1.99 

6.7 

1.91 

4.6 

Seasoning 

3.46 

10.5 

3.08 

10.3 

4.76 

11.6 

Purchase of meals 

3.62 

11.0 

2.16 

7.2 

0.46 

1.1 

Total 

32.91 

99.9 

29.82 

99.9 

41.47 

100.0 


Of the 4,785 employees and industrial workers covered by the 
investigation of 1 September 1926, only 380 persons, or 7.9 per 
cent, owned their own /louses, 4,242 persons or 88.7 per cent, 
lived in rented houses and 163 persons or 3.4 per cent, in rented 
rooms. The average number of rooms in the houses owned or 
rented, was 3.5 for employees and 2.5 for industrial workers. 
Each house had 15.8 mats 1 * 3 , or 3.9 mats per person, for employees 
and 11.0 mats, or 2.7 mats per person, for industrial workers. 
Land workers lived in larger houses, each house having on the 
average 4.7 rooms with 26.5 mats in all, in addition to a wooden 
floor covering 6.6 mats’ space and earthen floor space equivalent 
to 7.9 mats. There was hut little variation in the proportion of 
expenditure on housing in the different income groups. Average 
rent and other housing costs per month absorbed from 16 to 18 
per cent, of the total family expenditure or from 14 to 17 per cent, 
of the total family income according to the groups of persons 
investigated. 

Clothing came third in order of importance, accounting for 
more than 13 per cent, of the total family expenditure, i.e. over 


1 Kakei Chdta HSkoku, 1926-1927, Vol. II, pp. 314-316, pp. 326-327, and 

Vol. IV, pp. 128-129. 

* A mat ha# a dimension of approximately 3 feet by 6 feet. 
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11.5 per cent, of the entire income of employees anti industrial 
workers. Land workers spent less on clothing, the percentage 
being only 7.9 per cent, of the average income. The relative cost 
of clothing was almost invariable irrespective of income groups 
among employees, but industrial workers showed a tendency to 
spend higher amounts upon clothes as the total income increased. 

The expenses of the workers’ families under category t.2), 
including such items as taxes, the children’s schooling, medical 
expenses, hygiene, etc., were found to be of secondary importance. 
In the families of employees and industrial workers these items 
came to less than 13 per cent, of the total expenditure, and in 
the families of land workers reached only 7.1 per cent. 

The expenses under category (3), including beverages, to- 
bacco, cinemas, social intercourse, etc., were on the whole 
heavier than the items under category (2). Of these expense*, 
the largest single item was the expenditure for social purposes. 
Its percentage rose from about 5 per cent, in the lowest income 
group to about 12 per cent, in the highest, with average figures 
from 7 to 8 per cent, of the total family expenditure of all persons 
investigated. In Japan, it is customary to give a present in 
money or goods on special occasions, such as births, marriages, 
funerals, travelling, at the time of entering military service, at 
the New Year, etc. Such presents are an important source of 
income to the working people, but they are in turn obliged to 
spend a considerable sum of money on gifts to others. 

The percentage of expenditure on beverages, tobacco, etc., 
represented 6.2 per cent., 7.1 per cent, and 4.5 per cent, respec- 
tively of the family expenditure of the employees, industrial 
workers and land workers. The total expenditure under 
category (3) increased from about 14 per cent, in the lowest 
income group to 22 per cent in the highest for all workers 
investigated. 

Further details of the expenditure of the families of the 
three classes of workers are given in table# LIV, LV and LV1. 
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TABLE LIV. — AVERAGE MONTHLY EXPENDITURE OF THE FAMILIES 
OF EMPLOYEES 1 


Item 


Under 

00 


60- 

80 


Income group (in yen) 

80- 100- | 120' 140- 100- 180- Over Aver- 1 

100 120 140 160 180 200 200 age 


Expenditure 


Category (1): 

Food 


20.33 

22.30 ! 

26.21 

29.65 

32.66 

34.66 

38*81 

39.83 

44.00 

32.91 

Housing 


9.41 

12.47 

15.70 

19.59 

22.51 

24.61 

26.42 

30.98 

35.90 

22.84 

Clothing 


6.79 

9.54 

11.72 

14.06 

16.77 

18.62 

21.34 

22.70 

27.35 

17.18 

Light and fud 


3.44 

3.93 

4.33 

5.12 

5.88 

5,04 

6.72 

6.94 

7.71 

5.66 

'toUt 

39.97 

48.24 

57.96 

08.42 

77.52 

83.83 " 

93.29 1 

00.45 1 

.14.96 

78.59 

Category (2): 
Hygiene 


2.92 

4.66 

5.56 

6.38 

7,12 

8.67 

9.30 

10.61 

11.31 

7.68 

Schooling 


1.04 

1.31 

2.28 

2.97 

3.69 

4.11 

6.00 

6.27 

6.97 

3.98 

Fares, postage, etc. 


0.85 

1.22 

1.70 

2.17 

2.78 

3.19 

4.17 

4.57 

5.29 

2.90 

Taxes 


0.31 

0.61 

0.75 

0.90 

1.07 

1.36 

1.66 

2.44 

3.C0 

1.41 

Total 

“6.12 ' 

7.80 ' 

10.29 

12.42 

14.01 

17.33 * 

21.13 

23.89 

27.17 

16.03 

Categorv (3); 


3.21 

4.73 

6.13 

7.62 

9.56 

11.03 

12.88 

14.93 

19.81 

10.29 

Culture and recreation 

1,07 

2.49 

3.52 

4.67 

5.65 

6.78 

8,06 

8.31 

11.00 

6.03 



0.01 

0.74 

0.84 

0.99 

1.31 

1*59 

1.78 

2.10 

2.81 

1.43 

Beverages, tobacco, 

, etc. 

3.10 

4.13 

5.37 

6.01 

7.50 

8.46 

9.21 

10.05 

11.90 

7.70 

Total 

7.39 

12.09 

15.80 I 

19.89 

i 

21.08 

27.86 

31.93 

35.20 ‘ 

45.52 

25.45 

Category (4): 

All others 


1.62 

1.51 

2.01 

2.55 

4.04 

3.79 

6.43 

6.33 

10.17 

4.27 

Grand 

total 

54.10 

69.64 

86.12 

103.28 

120.25 

132.81 

152.78 

165.96 

197.82 

124.34 





Expenditure i 

in Percentage 



Category (I): 


37.0 ! 

32.1 

30.5 I 

28.7 

27.2 

26.1 

25.4 

24.0 

I 22.3 

26.5 

l*OOu 


17.4 

17.9 

18.2 

19.0 

18.7 

18.5 

17.3 

18.7 

18.2 

18.4 

Housing 


12.6 

13.7 

13.6 

13.6 

14.0 

14.0 

14.0 

13.7 

13.8 

13.8 

Clothing 

Light and fuel 


6.4 

5.6 

5.0 

5.0 

4.6 

4.5 

4.4 

4.2 

3.9 

4,6 


Total 

74.0 

69,3 

67.3 

66.3 

64.5 

63.1 ! 

61,1 

6U.6 

58.2 

63.3 

Category (2): 


5.4 

6.7 

0.5 

6.2 

5.9 

6.5 

6.1 

6.4 

5.7 

6.2 

Hygiene 


1.9 

1.9 

2.7 

2.9 

3.1 

! 3.1 

3.9 

3.8 

3.5 

3.2 

Schooling 


1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

2.1 

2,3 

| 2.1 

2.7 

2.8 

2.7 

2.4 

Faros, jtosiage, etc. 

TlYfld 

0.6 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

i 0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.5 

1.8 

l.t 


Total 

9.5 

j 11.3 

12.1 

12.1 

12.2 

“*13.0 

13.8 

14.5 

13.7 

12.9 

C»tegory (3): 

Social expenses 

Culture and recreation 
Travelling 

tteverasres. tobacco, etc. 

5.9 

2.0 

5.7 

6.8 

3.6 

1.1 

5*9 

7.1 

4.1 
1.0 

8.2 

7.4 

4.5 
1.0 
6.4 

8.0 
. 4.7 

i 1.1 

l 6.3 

8.3 

5.1 

1.2 

6.4 

8.4 

5.3 

1.2 

6.0 

9.0 

5.0 
1.3 

6.1 

10.0 

5.6 

1.4 

6.C 

i 8.3 

- 4.9 

t 1.2 

\ 6.2 


Total 

l-.i.e 

‘ "I'M 

1 18.4 

’ “* 1«1 

t 20.1 

21.0 

20.9 

21.4 

23.( 

) 20.6 

Category (4): 

AI! others 


3.0 

2.2 

2.3 

2.1 

1 3.4 

l 2.9 

4.2 

3.8 

i 5.1 

L 3.4 

Grand total 

100.1 

100.2 

100.1 

100.2 100.2 

1 100.0 

' 100.0 

i 100.3 j 100.1 

r 100.2 


KM (Mm Mfcokn, 1926-1927, Vol. IV, pp. 128-131, 
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TABLE LV. — AVERAGE MONTHLY EXPENDITURE OB THE FAMILIES 
OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS* 


Item 

In come group (yen) 

Until 

00- 

80- 

too 

120 

140* 

10(1 > 

{ 100 

\ Over 

Aver- 



60 

80 

100 

120 

M0 

100 

180 

j 200 

| 200 

oge 





ExpendiUu 





Category (1): 

Food 

22,50 

25.52 

28.41 

30.71 

33.71 

37.29 

38.65 

MM 

! 

! 44.73 

29.89 

Housing 

7.42 

10.01 

12.71 

16,16 

18,42 

2042 

23.41 

1 25. 10! 27.68 

14.42 

Clothing 

5.12 

7,09 

10.29 

12.80 

15.36 

18.21 

21.29; 21,34 

1 24.36; 11.87 

Light and fuel 

3.03 

3.34 

3.91 

4.45 

445 

5.23 

5.63 j 5.89; 9.03 

447 

Total 

38.06 

10.89 

55.32 

64.12 

72.34 

80.87 

88,98 1 9 1,01 1 103.101 00128 

Category (2): 









| 

1 

Hygiene 

345 

4.19 

5.46 

6.30 

7.41 

7.03 

8.70 

8.97; 9.75 

5.84 

Schooling 

1.49 

1 .77 

2.01 

2.78 

3.10 

1.20 

1.44 

:i/>j 

5.77 

2.M 

Fare#, postage, etc. 

0.(10 

0.94 

1.18 

i.62 

1,01 

2.24 

2.75 


3.89 

1,46 

Taxes 

0.26 

0.33 

0.41 

0.53 

0.58 

0.8| 

1.05 

1.27 

2.12 

0.51 

Total 

5.50 

7.2.3 

9.00 

11.32 

13.00 

1 1.88 

10.91 

ir.voj 21. 53 

10.34 

Category (3): 

2.37 










Social expenses 

4.13 

5,34 

7,18 

H.72 

0,97 

14.46 

15.07 

0.46 

Culture and recreation 

1.19 

1.94 

2.60 

3.60 

4,52 

3.56 

6.28 

0.49 

8.43 

3.26 

Travelling 

0.38 

0.65 

0.80 

1.06 

1.03 

i.m 1.45 

1.48 

2.15 

0.90 

Beverages, tobacco, etc. 

3.88 

4.80 

6.12 

6.64 

7.72 

0,421 0.92 

10.01 

12.66 

6.51 

Tot»l 

7.82 

11.61 

14.05 

18.46 

21.00 

23.97 

29.22 

KUU 

39.20 

1743 

Category (4): 











All others 

1.14 

1.03 

2.87 

4.0i 

4.69 

0.74 

6.94 

9.70 

13.22 

3.63 

Grand total 

52.52 

67.66 

82.23 

07.9:1 

11241 

128.46 

142.08 

154.54 

177.T5 

' 9U8 




Expenditure in Percentage 



Category (1): 











Food 

42.8 

37,7 

84.6 

31.4 

304 

29,0 sru 

©.0 

25.2 

32.0 

Housing 

14.1 

14.8 

15.5 

16.5 

16.4 

16,7 

16,5 

16.3 

15,6 

15*0 

Clothing 

0.8 

11.8 

12.5 

12.1 

13.7 

14.2 

110 

15 J 

13,7 

13.0 

Light and fuel 

5.8 

4,0 

4.8 


4*3 

44 

4.0 

33 

8.7 

4*0 

Total 

72.5 

69.2 

67.4 

65.5 

04.6 

6,7.0 

62.7 

60.9 

58.2 

66.0 

Category (2): 











Hygiene 

e.o 

6.2 

6.6 

8.5 

6.0 

5,9 

64 

0,8 

5.5 

0.4 

Schooling 

2.8 

2.6 

2.5 

3J 

2,8 

3.3 

34 

2.6 

3.3 

2.8 

Fares, postage, etc. 

u 

1.4 

1.4 

1.7 

1,7 

1J 

1.0 

2.3 

2,2 

1.6 

, Taxes 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0,5 

0,6 

0.0 

0.7 

0.8 

1.2 

0.0 

Total 

10.4 

10.7 

li.o 

11.5 

41.6 

If .6 

11.8 

tt.5 

12.2 

iu 

Category (3): 











Social expenses 

4.5 

6.1 

6.5 

7,3 

7.8 

73 

84 

0,4 

9.0 

74 

Culture and recreation 

2.3. 

2.0 

83 

3,7 

4,0 

4.2 

M 

4.2 

4.8 

; 8.6 

Travelling 

0,7 

1.0 

1.0 

14 

M 

Ml 

to 

to 

if 

I 1,0 

Beverages, tobacco* etc. 

7.4 

7.2 

7.4 

64 

6,9 

7.0 

7,0 

; 74 

1 74 

Total 

H.9 

17/2 

ltL2 

18.0 

19,6 

20,3 

26,5 

21.0 

Sit 

| 18.8 

Category (4): 

1 

I 










All others 

2.2, 

2.0 

3.6 

44 

4.2 

5.3 

4.0 

6.8 

7.5 

4.0 

Grand total 

100.0 

’ ioo“o 

100.1 

160.0 

90.0 

100.2 

99.9 


I 100.0 

i 

100.2 


i Kaktl Chita Hikoku, .1928-1927, Vol. It, pp. 828-329. 
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TABLE LVI. — AVERAGE MONTHLY EXPENDITURE OF THE FAMILIES 
OF LAND WORKERS 1 


Income group (yen) 


untor 

60- 

80- 

100- 

120- 

HO- 

160- 

180- 

Over 

Aver- 

60 

80 

100 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200 

200 

age 


Category (1): 

Food 

Housing 

Clothing 

Light and fuel 

27,18 

7.97 

4.50 

4.38 

35.01 

10.65 

5.53 

4.96 

89.01 

14.41 

7.19 

5.07 

E 

44.23 

16.26 

8.61 

6.84 

xpen 

49.52 

19.51 

9.63' 

7.38 

diturt 

49,81 

23.20 

12.22 

7.10 

60,88 

24.21 

12.22 
7.40 

45.83 

26.09 

12,20 

6.77 

53.00 

27.24 

15.08 

7.03 

39.08 

14.64 

7.59 

5.89 

Total 

44.03 

50.15 

00.18 

75.94 

86.04 

92.39 

94.57 

90.95 

104.15 

67.80 

Category (2): 









4,09 


Hygiene 

Schooling 

1.75 

2.30 

2.47 

2.71 

3.59 

4.37 

4.01 

5,85 

2.71 

0.70 

0.80 

1.57 

1.52 

2.05 

2.10 

1.93 

0.01 

2.76 

1.38 

Fares, postage, ate. 

0.75 

0.90 

1.44 

1.67 

1.83 

2.52 

2.20 

1.09 

5.22 

1.46 

Taxes 

0.68 

0.94 

1.19 

1.60 

1.80 

2.10 

2.03 

2.81 

2.19 

1.31 

Total 

8.88 

5,00 

0.07 

7.50 

9.27 

11.09 

10.22 

10.36 

14.80 

0,80 

Category (3); 

Social exjienses 

Culture and recreation 

4,01 

4.77 

6.98 

8.51 

10.88 

12.73 

12.85 

13.49 

19.86 

7.58 

1.23 

1.54 

1.95 

2.33 

2.81 

3.33 

3.87 

6.02 

5.04 

2.16 

Travelling 

Beverages, tobacco, etc. 

0.23 

0.35 

0.45 

0.80 

0.97 

0.48 

1.35 

2.20 

1.07 

0.58 

2.85 

3,57 

4.38 

4.59 

5.01 

0.13 

6.01 

5.45 

7.82 

4.33 

Total 

8.32 

10.23 

13.76 

16.23 

19.07 

22.67 

24.68 

27.10 

34.99 

14.65 

Category (4): 

All others 

3.50 

4.43 

6.44 

8.00 

11.30 

12,73 

10.02 

10.85 

15.48 

7.08 

Grand total 

59.79 

75.81 

93.05 

107,67 

126.28 

138.88 

140.09 

139.32 

169.48 

90.39 



Expenditure in Percentage 



Category (1): 











Food 

45.51 

46.2 

41.9 

411 

39.2 

35.9 

30.3 

32.91 

31.0 

41.2 

Housing 

13.3 1 

14.1 

15.4 

15.1 

15.5 

10.7 

17.3 

18.7 

16.1 

15.2 

Clothing 

7.5 

7.3 

7.7 

8.0 

7.0 

8.8 

8.5 

8.8 

9.3 

7.9 

Light and fuel 

7,8 

6.5 

6.1 

0.4 

5.8 

5.2 

5.3 

4.0 

4.5 

0.1 

Total 

73.6 

74.1 

71.1 

70.0 

08.1 

00.0 

07.5 

05.3 

61.5 

70.4 

C»Us«ory (2): 


i 









HyKfcnt 

2.9 

3.0 

2.7 

2.5 

2.8 

3.2 

2.9 

4.2 

2.8 

2,8 

Schooling 

1,2 

1.1 

1.7 

1.4 

1.0 

1.5 

1.4 

0.4 

1.0 

1.4 

Fares, postage, etc, 

1.3 

1.2 

1.5 

1.6 

14 

1.8 

1.6 

0.8 

3.1 

1.5 

Taxes 

1,1 

1.2 

18 

1.5 

4.4 

1.5 

1.5 

2.0 

1.3 

1.4' 

Total ; 

0.5 

0.5 

7.2 

7.0 

7.2 

8.0 

7.4 

7,4 

8.8 

7.1 

Category (3): 





8.6 




11.7 


Social expense# 

0,7 

0.3 

7.5 

7.9 

9.2 

9.2 

9.7 

7.9 

Culture and recreation 

2.1 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

2.4 

2,8 

4.3 

3.3 

2.2 

Travelling 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

0.4 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.0 

Beverages, tobacco, etc. 

4.8 

4,7 

4.7 

4.3 

4.0 

4.4 

4.7 

3.9 

4,0 

4.5 

Total 

14,0 

13,5 

14.8 

15.1 

15.6 

10.4 

17.7 

10.5 

j 20.0 

15.2 

Category (4): 





9,0 

9.2 

7,0 

7.8 

l 9.1 


All other# 

6.0 

5.9 

0.9 

7.4 

7.4 

Grand total 

100,1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.1 

99.9 

100.2 

100,2 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

100.8 


Hakti CM™ Mkoku, 1926-1927, Vol. IV, pp. 128-131. 


CHAPTER IV 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, ACCIDENT COMPENSATION 
ANI) MUTUAL AID 


Industrial Accidents 

In the early years of the development of modern industry in 
Japan, accidents were naturally frequent. To-day the number 
of accidents in comparison with the total number of workers has 
to some extent diminished as a result of the growing safety 
movement and the widening scope of legislative or other preven- 
tive measures. In the following pages, the frequency of accidents 
in Japanese factories and mines will he dealt with, followed by 
an examination of the legislative and other measures taken for 
the compensation of industrial accidents’. 

Accidents in factories. — Statistics of industrial accidents in 
Japanese factories cover fatal accidents, “ serious injuries " requir- 
ing at least two weeks of absence from work for treatment, and 
“light injuries ” requiring -at least three days of absence. 

Table LVII (A) shows the total numbers of industrial acci- 
dents recorded for the ten-year period 1921-1930 in Japanese fac- 
tories, classified in main groups of industries, and (B) the fatal 
accidents By far the largest number of accidents occurred in ma- 
chine and tool factories ; textile mills and chemical works taking 
the second and third places. As regards fatal accidents, however, 
machine and tool factories and ohemical works are almost equal, 
while textile mills show a much lower number. 

Table LVIII gives for the year 1930 the accident rate per 
1,000 workers in the same groups of industries. The highest 
accident rate was in machine and tool shops, followed by the 


1 Legislative and other measures (or the prevention of accidents will 
be dealt with in the next, chapter. 
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State-owned factories, which are largely engaged in dangerous 
processes, most of them being munition factories or arsenals, 
chemical works and gas and electricity undertakings. The rate 
for fatal accidents in 1930 was highest in the gas, electricity and 
smelting group, followed by State-owned factories, chemical 
works and machine shops. Both the total accident rate and the 
fatal accident rate in textiles is shown to be much lower than 
in other industries. 


TARI.K I MI (a). ACCIDENTS IN VARIOUS FACTORIES, 1921-1930 1 


Number of accidents 


1921 

1922 

am 

1924 

1925 
1920 
1927 
192ft 

1929 

1930 


Total 

number 

of 

worker# 


1,937, 91 ft 
1,929,292 
1,571,892 
1,638,629 
1,666,715 
1,837,670 
1,821,124 
1,869,068 
1,999,116 
1,839,773 


Private factories 


Textile I 

I 

! 


8,040 
8,592 
8,890 
8,716 
9,585 
10,191 
9,864 
9, 19 
8,955 
7,170 


Mach 
in o 
and 
tools 


16,555 
13,866 
13,738 
13,364 
1 1 ,735 
17,089 
20,696 
22,247 
25,091 
21,462 


Chemi- 

cal 


6,806 

5,786 

0,429 

0,627 

4,709 

0,648 

7,936 

7,541 

8,676 

8,287 


Food 

and 

drink 


416 

580 

839 

1448 

1,095 

1403 

1,332 

1440 

1,141 

1,169 


Gas, 

electri- 

city/ 

smel- 

ting 


1,322 

1,253 

1,226 

880 

877 

1,068 

1,000 

806 

932 

978 


Miscell-! 

aneous 


835 

1,248 

1,324 

1,600 

1,082 

1,584 

4,010 

3,665 

3,809 

4,214 


State 

facto- 

ries 


Total 
(number 
of ac- 
cidents 


21,473 54,446 

7,517 38,831 

11,810 44,256 

12,722 45,053 

11,868 41,011 

11,829 49,812 

12,1.5 57,032 

9,812 54,496 

8,910 58,113 

7,714 50,984 


si 


33.2 


28.1 

27.5 
24 6 
274 
31.3 
284 

28.5 
27.7 


TABLE LVIl (ll). FATAL ACCIDENTS IN VARIOUS FACTORIES, 

1921-1930 5 


Year 


1921 

1922 
1923 * 

1024 

1025 

1026 
1987 
1028 
1029 

two 




Private factories 



State 

factories 

Total number 
of fatal 
accidents 

Textile 

Machine 

and 

tools 

Chemical 

Food 

and 

drink 

Gaa, elec- 
tricity, 
smelting 

Miscell- 

aneous 

60 

77 

57 

2 

9 

0 

65 

279 

44 

04 ! 

54 

8 

9 

20 

43 

272 

426 

165 

87 

13 

4 

75 

233 

1,003 

] 42 

55 

40 

8 

10 

17 

35 

207 

I 61 

40 

48 

8 

0 

15 

27 

208 

S 56 

$4 

63 

6 

12 

15 

42 

278 

I 36 

64 

78 

17 

25 

59 

85 

814 

' 41 

83 

82 

12 

22 

58 

60 

348 

60 

106 

102 

16 

33 

62 

32 

411 

1 17 

81 

63 

11 

22 

49 

59 

802 


i JWdA T&kei Y&mn (1020 edition). r>p. 73, 242-243, supplemented with R5d6 Jthd , Dec 
1020, p. 15, Pee. 1030, p. 8, and Pec. 1931, p. 9. 

* Ibid, 

a The unusual rate of fatal accidents in 1923 was no doubt due to the earthquake which 
took place in September. 
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TABLE LVI11. PROPORTION OP INDUSTRIAL \< < IPS VIS 

IN VARIOUS FACTORIES, 1960 1 



| Death* 

| SoriotiM injuries { f.iftht Injurlr# 

! a 

Kind of foot or j 

f » 

12 
s -e 

*■* CC 

0 .- 5 ; t 

* — o 
C£ £ 

! hS, 

. ^ C si 

I 

i O 

, ( V X 

- _ h. 

■3, ‘s 1 

A o .£ 

6. sr 

| ** ' v. 

«, !■*' 

; % c 

4*5 

: i:‘i 
! 

: 5 

Textile 

17 

0.02 

1,571 

4 

1 1.75 

■ ) 

| 3,582 : 0.20 

| 7,97 

Machine and tools 

81 

0.30 

4 t mm 

i 14.88 

17,302 

, 04.50 

} 70*68 

Chemical 

m 

0*32 

Mill 

8.23 

I 

0.013 

53.79 

'i 

! 42*34 

Foods and drinks 

ii 

0.13 

208 

3.50 

800 

0.00 

: 12,78 

Gas, electricity and 
smelting 

22 

0.87 

■m 

1 i .24 

073 

28.72 

38.83 

Miscellaneous 

40 

I 0.27 | 

1,480 

8.24 

2,685 

14.07 

23.48 

Total and average 

243 

0.15 

0,252 

i 

5.00 

33,773 

20.43 

26.18 

State-owned factories 

50 

0.40 

1,036 

14*04 

5,710 

44.13 

50.53 

Grand total or average 

302 

0.17 

11,188 

6*27 

39,494 

22.15 

27.7 


1 Jih&, 1931, p, 10, 


lhe next table shows that in I960 the number of fatal or 
serious accidents which occurred in connection with machinery 
in operation and installations for power transmission was not 
much less than the number due to all other causes, l he percent- 
age of deaths to the number of fatal or serious accidents was 
highest in the case of electricity and lowest in the case of 
transport. 

lhe sex classification of the workers killed or seriously 

injured is as follows : 


Men injured 
Women injured , 


B, I3 inc,u <*ing 337 deaths 

7 «» „ « „ 


lh “* over ?° P'f 0‘ ™«ms »ere men; most ol the 

Zn IT W ki " ed were in oottun-splnnlng „ r waving 

mills and hiatuses where women «m almost exclusively employed, 

is low ' “ LV " a " d LVIn " h0WKl ' lhe *“■*»* ">•» 
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TABLE I IX. — CAU8ES OF ACCIDENTS IN PRIVATE FACTORIES, 1930' 



Deaths 

Serious 

injuries 

Including 

deaths 

Percentages 
of deaths to 
all serious 
accidents 

A. Accidents caused by machinery in 
motion or in connection with the 
apparatus for power transmis- 
sion : ; 

h Motors or power transmission 
apparatus ; 

39 

589 

6.6 

2. Machine-saws 1 

23 

558 

4.1 

3. Cogwheels 

4 

402 

1.0 

4* Punch presses 

— 

313 

— 

5. Derricks with motors 

17 

257 

6.6 

6. Derricks without motors 

5 

389 

1.2 

7. Other mechanical causes 

8 

1,538 

0.4 

Total 

96 

4,046 

2.3 

B. Other accidents ; 




i. Transport or handling of goods 

8 

1,745 

0.4 

2. Failing objects 

12 

876 

1.3 

3. Fails 

22 

649 

3.3 

4. Scalding or burning 

13 

500 

2.6 

5, Explosive or inflammable sub- 
stances 

28 

163 

17.1 

6. Electricity 

35 

140 

25.0 

7. Other 

29 

1,376 

3.2 

Total 

147 

5,449 

2.6 


i Mdi July 1931, pp. 12-13. 


Accidents in mines. — The number of accidents in Japanese 
mines has decreased generally during the past twenty years, 
although it rose sharply once in 1927. The fluctuations in the 
number of accidents have, however, been due mostly to the 
rise or fall of the total mining force. For instance, there was a 
great increase of accidents during, and for a few years after, 
the Great War, when Japanese mines were working at a 
pressure unknown before. From about 1916 to 1919 , however, 
the increase in the number of miners was abnormal, reaching 
in 1919 the figure of 464,727, the maximum number of miners 
who have ever been employed at one time in Japanese mines. 
The number of accidents rose correspondingly in those three 
years, reaching its highest point in 1919 when 218,873 acci- 
dents with 980 deaths were recorded and no fewer than 6,378 
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“grave injuries” 1 . The highest number of fatal accidents 
(1,099 deaths) in the last decade, occurred in the follow ini; year 
(1920), when the total number of workers in mines was 429,159. 
and in 1927 with 1,002 deaths, when there was only a small 
increase in the number of miners employed in comparison with 
1926. The percentage of accidents has varied from over 60 per 
cent, to 45 per cent, within the last ten years. 

The general experience that cases of accident are far more 
frequent in underground than in surface work holds good in 
Japan, there being nearly three times as many deaths and injuries 
in the pits as on the surface, 

'fable LX shows the number of accidents for the years 
1920-1929 and the accident rate for the year 1929. 


TABLE LX (a). — NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS IN MINES, 1920 1929' 


Year 

Death** 

1920 

1,099 

1921 

694 

1922 

585 

1923 

741 

1924 

903 

1925 

786 

1926 

801 

1927 

1,002 

1928 

891 

1929 

964 


Csrave 

Slight 

Ta*al 

number 

Total 
it timber 

1 Hate $w*r 

1 1,000 

ittjurlea 

Injuries 

of accident** 

of mlmm 

j work* m in 
\ all mlttfft 

5,843 

197,189 

204,131 

439,159 

m.n 

5,816 

169,614 

176,124 

328,808 

rms 

6,277 

158,756 

165,618 

300,860 

mj) 

6,559 

181,311 

188,611 

332,387 

m.7 

7,311 

168,391 

176, 605 

305,252 

583.4 

5,643 

181,869 

188,298 

310,4215 

606.5 

3,798 

154,678 

159,277 

293,562 

542.5 

3,277 

160,316 

164,595 

295,629 

556.7 

3,116 

138,857 

142,864 

293,172 

487.3 

3,373 

126,046 

130,383 

287,229 

453.9 


1 nut Ttkel jorofi (1929 million), |ip. 72. 250 ami 252, anrl Mhan Ttlkoku TMttl Xtnkm 
(1931 edition), (>. 24*. 


1 These are injuries involving the loss of a limb, permanent wounds or 
injuries to the eye, ear, etc., or other cases requiring the absence from 
work for thirty days or longer for treatment. The description “grave 
injury ” in mines differs from a “ serious injury " In factories. (The verbal 
distinction has purposely been made in translation, though in lapanese 
the word ‘ JU-shd " (heavy wound) is used indiscriminately to mean two 
cases which differ greatly). There is a similar distinction between “ light 
injury in factories, and “ slight injury ” in mine*, which are designated 
in Japanese by the word “ Kei-shU " (light wound) indiscriminately, like 
light injury ’ in factories requires a treatment of three days or more 
but less than two weeks, while the “ slight injury ” in mines requires 
a treatment of from three to thirty days. This lack of uniformity of deff- 
♦ ma * es impossible to compare the factory and mining accident 
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TAMI.K LX (fi). RATE OF ACCIDENTS PER 1,000 MINERS (SURFACE 

AND UNDERGROUND) IN VARIOUS MINES, 1929 1 


Kind of mine 

Surface or 
underground 

Deaths 

All non-fa tal 
Injuries 

Metal mines 

( Underground 
< Surface 

2.74 

0.14 

272.1 

151.2 


( Average 

1.62 

204.5 

Goal mines 

l Underground 

4.96 

633.3 

< Surface 

0.63 

186.8 


f Average 

3.85 

518.8 

Oil wells 

— 

0.68 

85.4 

Other non-metal mines 

i Underground 

0.51 

89.0 

< Surface 



99.1 


( Average 

0.23 

94.6 

Total 

Underground 

4.67 

588.3 


Surface 

0.65 

167.5 


1 Nihon Tisikoku Tbkei NenUttn (1931 edition ) , p. 244*. 


The largest number of accidents in Japanese mines arise from 
the collapse of gallery roofs ; every year more than a third of the 
total number of mining accidents are attributed to this cause. 
The actual number of the cases of collapse of roofs has diminished 
in recent years, but the number of men buried by roof falls has 
nevertheless increased ; more than half the deaths are caused by 
falls. A large number of deaths also occur from accidents in 
connection with the haulage systems, and also through unforeseen 
explosions. Electric shock, defective machinery or the use of 
defective tools produce many accidents in mines, but both in 
regard to the number and gravity of accidents roof-falls are the 
most serious. 

/I evident Compensation 

I,egal provisions. — The underlying principle of Japanese 
compensation law is that the burden of increased liability to 
accidents due to the general adoption of mechanical methods in 
industry must not be borne by the workers themselves but by 
the industry concerned. 
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Under the Factory Act*, the principle of accident com- 
pensation applies to factories where normally ten or more wor- 
ers are employed It also applies to factories *' where the work 
is of a dangerous nature or injurious to health “ \ regardless of 
the number of workers employed. The processes which are 
considered as dangerous or injurious to health are defined in the 
Ordinance for the administration of the Factory Act. They 
include some sixty different items, among which are : the hand- 
ling of mercury, lead and any poisonous chemicals or substances; 
the manufacture of matches ; taxidermy ; smelting or refining of 
metal ; manufacture of gunpowder, ether, varnishes ; napping or 
trimming of woven or knitted goods ; manufacture of cotton- 
wool ; hackling of hemp; sorting of old cotton, cotton rags, or 
old hemp, waste paper, waste cotton thread or rags ; fur-dressing ; 
tanning; manufacture of glue ; hair and feather dressing, etc. 
The Minister of the Interior is empowered to include any other 
items in the list if he deems it necessary. 

Under the Mining Act of 1905, and the Mines Regulations of 
1916 * all miners in private mines are entitled to compensation : 
accident compensation for miners employed in the State-owned 
mines is dealt with hv special Ordinances, the. benefits being 
much the same in amount as those provided for in the factory and 
mining legislation. 

At the beginning of 1932 two new laws, both promulgated 
in 1931, were put into operation : the Act concerning relief of 
workers in case of accidents and the Act concerning insurance 
against liability for relief of workers in case of accidents Under 
these Acts some 1,750,000 workers engaged in civil engineering, 
construction, transport, communications, etc., are entitled to 
workmen’s compensation*. Hitherto these workers had no 


1 Gf. Legislative Series, 1928, Tap. 1, and 192(5. lap. 1 ; the Factory 
Act of 1911 and Amended Factory Act of 1923, sections 1 and 15 : 
Ordinance for the administration of the Factory Act, 1916, and Amended 
Ordinance, 1926, sections 4-20 ; Regulations for the administration of the 
Factory Act, 1916, and the Amended Regulations, 1926, sections 1, 18-15, 
19, 28-26, 28. 

1 Formerly fifteen workers. 

’ State-owned factories, arsenals and workplaces do not corns under 
the Factory Act, compensation being provided by special Ordinances. 

* Ct Legislative Series, 1926, Jap. 2 ; 1924, Jap. 2 ; 1928, lap. 1 ; and 
1929, Tap. 8. 

‘ Cf. ibid., 1981, Tap. 1 and 2. 

0 If these are added to the 2,260,000 in factories and mines who already 
possess a claim to workmen’s compensation, approximately 4.000,000 
workers are covered by this legislation. 
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legal protection in case of accidents beyond that provided by 
the Civil Code (sections 415 et seq.). This was based on the 
principle that in order to claim damages for injury the worker 
must prove either that the accident was due to negligence or a 
deliberate act of the employer, or that the employer had spe- 
cifically violated the worker's right. The procedure was slow 
and complicated and it was generally too costly for the worker to 
attempt to put the law in motion. The situation is now reversed, 
the employer being compelled to pay compensation if there is 
injury, the burden of proof falling upon him if he disclaims 
liability for compensation. Moreover, the Act concerned with 
insurance provides facilities for meeting the cost of compensation. 

Meanwhile, a fundamental change in the legislation on 
workmen’s compensation had taken place in 1923. The prescrip- 
tion of the law that any accident to be compensated must have 
occurred “ through no serious fault of the worker himself ” was 
repealed, so that henceforward any worker injured or seized with 
illness when at work automatically became entitled to com- 
pensation. If he died as a result of the illness or accident, com- 
pensation became payable to his family, and the application of 
this provision was further widened by the addition of the words 
“ or any person who was dependent on the earnings of the work- 
er at the time of his or her death 

The conditions governing workers’ compensation under the 
factory and mining laws are as follows \ 

In the event of injury, illness or death of the worker arising 
out of or in the course of his employment, the employer must 
compensate him, his family or the person dependent upon his 
or her earnings. The dismissal of the worker does not affect the 
obligation to grant compensation, except in cases for which 
special provision is made. Should the victim of the accident 
receive an indemnity according to the provisions of the Civil Code, 
the employer is entitled to deduct from the compensation which 
he grants an amount equal to the indemnity already granted to 
the worker’. 

In the case of sickness or injury sustained by the perfor- 


1 The conditions are somewhat inferior in the new Act concerning 
the relief of workers in case of accidents (cf. Legislative Series, 1931, 

Jap- 1). , . ., 

* Cf. Legislative Series, 1933, Tap. 1, section 16. An exactly similar 
amendment has been made in the Mining Act (cf. Legislative Senes, 

im. Tap. 2). 
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mance of work, the employe! mutt supply medical treatment to 
the victim at his own expense, or hear the expense* of medical 
treatment. During the time the injured worker is unable to 
earn wages by reason of his or her absence from work for treat- 
ment, the employer must grant monetary daily benefit amount- 
ing to at least 60 per cent. 1 * * * * * 7 of the daily wage* to which the 
worker is entitled. The amount of the benefit may 1 m: reduced 
to the minimum of 40 per cent. * if the grant is continued for 
more than 180 days*. If no recovery from the injury is made 
within a period of three years, the grant of the compensation 
may be discontinued on payment of an amount which must at 
least be equivalent to 180 days" wages*. This is called the " final 
allowance” (Uchikiri fujarya), 

Permanent physical or mental disability occasioned by 
accident must be compensated in the following scale (the scale 
indicates the minimum requirements'!* ; 


(a) If hopelessly maimed for life. . 640 dav*‘ wage* 

(b) If disabled for work for life MHO 

(c) If disabled for resumption of former work, 
permanently broken down in health, or, to 
the case of a women, if disfigured with sear* 

on the face 1WI 

(d) if maimed, but able to resume former work HI 


In the event of the death of a worker arising out *»f work, 
the employer must pay to the surviving family or relative of the 
worker, or any person maintained by the earnings of the worker 
at the time of his or her death, an amount equivalent to at least 
360 days' wages besides money for funeral expenses equivalent 
to twenty days’ wages or a minimum of 20 yen \ in case the 
wages for twenty days do not reach that amount. 

A.n injured worker who has been dismissed by an employer 
loses his right to compensation unless the claim is entered within 
a year from the date of dismissal. No claim to compensation 
lies against an employer in respect of an injury which had appa- 


1 Before the amendment, which became effective In 1030, onti-hnlf of 
the wages. 

1 Formerly one-third, 

9 Before 1926 three months. 

* Formerly 170 days, 

9 Formerly 170 days for (a), 160 days for (b), 100 day* for (c), .10 days 
for (d). 

* Formerly 170 days’ wages. 

7 Formerly 10 yen. 
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rently been cured by medical treatment and which recurs after 
the dismissal of the worker. 

Every employer must draft rules governing the amount of 
compensation, the procedure and other matters relating to com- 
pensation, and submit them to the prefectural Governor who 
may order alterations to be made in the rules for compensation 
if he deems it necessary ; alterations in the rules made by the 
employer must also be submitted for approval. 

Compensation paid. — Every year, compensation amounting 
in money to some 1,400,000 yen is paid in respect of over 13,000 
workers in private factories and 20,000 workers in State-owned 
factories (arsenals, dockyards, etc.), who are injured or killed. 
Out of the 13,000 injured in private factories, approximately half 
receive only sickness benefit for slight injuries which do not 
entail absence from work ; the sum paid out for such cases in 1930 
was about 85,000 yen. In the same year 264 workers lost their 
lives in accidents, and the compensation granted in the form 
of survivors’ allowances and funeral benefit amounted to nearly 

210.000 yen . There were also about 6,000 workers to whom the 
absence allowance was granted, the total amounting to some 

90.000 yen. For details of the amounts of compensation paid 
to factory workers, see table LXI. 

The amount of accident compensation paid to miners in cash 
is much the same as in the case of factory workers. During 1929, 
12,843 miners received compensation amounting to 1,759,158 yen. 
The “ injury allowance ” was the largest item of allowances paid 
in compensation, 851,499 yen, or 49 per cent, of the total, and 
the “survivors’ allowance ’’ was next in importance, 555,028 yen, 
or 32 per cent. “Absence allowances” totalled 179,061 yen, and 
sickness allowances given in money 155,730 yen. By far the 
largest proportion of accident compensation paid to miners, 
89 per cent., went to coal miners. The number of women miners 
who received compensation was 947. 

Additional allowances. — In addition to the accident com- 
pensation prescribed by law, further allowances are in some 
cases spontaneously given by employers. • The amounts granted 
are stated to be often considerable, but where there is a schedule 
of the allowances it is generally kept secret. Grants of money are 
also occasionally made to men who leave employment temporari- 
ly for military service, and some companies have fixed rates for 
such grants. 
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TABLE LXI. — WORKMEN^ COMPENSATION RAID TO FACTOR* WoHKXttis, 

1930 1 

A, — . Classified by Industries 


Kind of factories 

jNumher of workers! Amount of 

injured compensation 

(or killed) (In yen) 

Privates factories 

13,9m 

892,952 

Textiles 

Machine and tool 

Chemical 

Food and drink 

Gas, electricity and smelting 
Miscellaneous 

2,329 

6,847 

3,581 

366 

305 

493 

90,289 

487,566 

159,371 

21,559 

49,668 

84,215 

Stale-owned factories 

21, 875 

502,791 

Total 

35,790 

t, 895,403 

B. — Classified by the Extent of Injuries 

Extent of injuries 

Number 
of worker* 

Amount of 
rompennution 
(in yen) 

Private factories 

13,915 

892,95. 


Those who received sickness 
allowance only without being 
absent from work 
Those who received the absence 
allowance only 
Incapacitated for life 
Maimed permanently 
Killed 


Aid discontinued after receiv- 
ing allowance for three years 
Others * 


84*468 

#1,072 

100,336 

381,173 

Survivors* 
benefit 202.744 
Funeral 
benefit 7,375 

210,119 

19,486 


State-owned factories 
Total 


21,879 

85,790 


mm, 751 
1,395,402 


1 im& Jit is, Doe. mi, i>ih 9.12. 

a _ , workers Injured during the year and not recovered tilt the Had of the year are an4t* 
mb heading. The amount of compomuiMon mild to them on not hi ftacerUtnfel tocfttiwi It ti 

transferred to the following year. 


Table LXII gives examples of additional oomjMmsation which 
were collected during a recent investigation made by Kyocho 
Kai. 



TABUS LX II. ADDITIONAL RATES OP COMPENSATION PAID IN SOME FACTORIES AND MINES, APRIL 1929 
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1 Gf. Saikin no Shakai Undo, p! 926. The compensation for the items left blank did not exceed the legal requirements. 
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Mutual-Aid Societies 

State-owned undertakings, — Sonic years before legislation 
provided for accident compensation for factory workers and 
miners, a system of mutual aid among industrial workers had 
already been developed in Japan. The system has been most 
widely adopted in Government undertakings, where it has been 
encouraged by the Government. Its development among private 
enterprises is still insignificant as compared with the mutual- 
aid system among Government workers. 

The Ordinance 1 for the relief of State workers was issued to 
ensure that workers in State undertakings who do not belong to 
a mutual-aid society should receive the same compensation for 
accidents as the workers in private employment ; the Ordinance 
does not apply to workers who belong to mutual-aid societies 
subsidised by the State. It was necessary because there are m 
State undertakings a considerable number of workers ineligible 
for membership of the mutual-aid society, being (1) only tempo- 
rarily employed, (2) under probation, (3) voluntary workers 
without fixed payment, (4) of foreign nationality, etc. Those 
who belong to any one of these categories are covered by the Ordi- 
nance for the relief of State workers, even if a mutual-aid society 
exists in the works where they are employed. 

Mutual-aid societies in Stale undertakings have developed 
since 1907, when the formation of a society of railway workers 
was authorised by an Imperial Ordinance for the first time l . 
Similar societies were founded for the workers in the Monopoly 
Bureau (manufacture and sale of tobacco, sale of salt, etc.) in 1908, 
for the workers in telephone, telegraph and postal services as 
well as the workers in the Government Printing Office in 1909, 
for the Naval Arsenal Workers in 1912, for the workers in the 
State iron-foundry in 1922, for the workers in the Mint in 1923, 
for the Military Arsenal workers in 192(5, etc. Such societies also 
exist for policemen, firemen, labourers employed in the civil 
engineering enterprises undertaken hy the Government (Depart- 
ment of the Interior), forestry workers in State-owned forests 
(Department of Agriculture and Forestry) , and workers em- 


1 Imperial Ordinance No. 239 to amend the Ordinance for the relief 
J^SUte workers, dated 30 Tune 192(5 (of. Legislative Series, 1926, Jap 

5 Imperial Ordinance No. 127 of 1907 decreeing the formation of a 
Mutual-Aid Society of Railway Workers. 
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ployed by the colonial Governments of Chosen (Korea) , Taiwan 
(Formosa), Karafuto (Sakhalin), Kanto-cho (Kwantung), etc. 
The total membership of mutual-aid societies in State undertak- 
ings was 574,383 in 1929, and the amounts of benefits granted 
was 16,539,570 yen, while the total revenue amounted to 
41,275,363 yen 1 . 

The organisation of the mutual-aid societies in State under- 
takings is practically uniform. They are under the control of 
the Minister of the Department to which the undertaking belongs. 
All permanently employed workers and clerks of Japanese 
nationality are admitted as members. The State grants to the 
society annually a subsidy equivalent to 3 per cent, of the maxi- 
mum total amount of the wages of the members. The members 
pay a monthly contribution amounting to about 6 per cent, of 
their monthly wages and receive in return benefits in cases of 
injury incurred in service, invalidity, sickness, retirement from 
work, death and natural calamity (such as fire, flood, earth- 
quake, etc.). An example of the scale of benefits granted is 
afforted by the Mutual-Aid Society of Japanese State Railways : 

TABLE LXm. — BENEFITS GRANTED BY THE MUTUAL-AID SOCIETY 
OF THE JAPANESE STATE RAILWAYS 


Kind of allowance 


1. Injury benefits grant- 
ed for Injury incur- 
red in the perform- 
ance of work : 

(a) Injury pension 


Nature of claim 


Blinded totally, lost 
two limbs or hope- 
lessly incapacitated 


Amounts granted 


Sum equivalent, to 7 
to 9 months’ wages, 
paid annually till 
death 


1 The revenue ami expenditure of mutual-aid societies in State under- 
takings in 1929 were as follows : 


Members* contrllmtloia . . 
State grant ....... 

Intercut on capital . ■ > * 
Gift* ......... 

Suntlrfctf . ....... 

Toll* . . ...... 

Yon 

16,283.391 

13,347,592 

11,405,375 

275 

238,780 

, 41,275,383 

Expenditure 

Sun horsC benefits 

Invalidity benefits 

Medical benefits ...... 

ttetlreinent allowance .... 

tong service prizes 

Fire benefit 

Health insurance benefits . . 

Sundries 

Yen 

2,782,316 

626,423 

2,952,853 

6,841,570 

1,182,268 

49,913 

1,756,819 

266,632 



Total . . ..... 

16,458,793 


* Of, 60th mhm Teikokm Tokei Nenkan , p. 246. 
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table lxih. continued 


Kind or allowance 

(6) Injury pension 

(c) Lump-sum grant 

(d) Lump-sum grant 


Nature of claim 


Lost one limb, or per- 
manently incapaci- 
tated for work 

Incapacitated though 
able to move about 
and retired from 
work 

Injured permanently, 
but continuing for- 
mer work 


Amount* granted 

4 to 6 months 1 ' wages 
annually till death 

8 to 18 months* wages 

I to 6 months* wages 


5 to 6 months* wages 
paid annually till 
death 


8 to 4 months* wages 


3 months* wages 
6 months* wages 
9 months' wages 
12 months' wages 

Five-tenths of the costj 


Seven-tenths of the! 
cost 


Five-tenths of the wa 
gas paid from the 
fifth day of absence 


2. Invalidity benefits 
granted for injury or 
sickness which oblig- 
ed the members to 
give up work : 

(a) Invalidity pension 
for workers who have 
been members for at 
least ten years : 


( b ) Invalidity pension 
for workers who have 
been members for at 
least ten years : 


(c) Lump sum grant- 
ed for occupational 
disease or tuberculo- 
sis 


3. Sickness benefits : 
(a) Medical benefit 


(b) Absence benefit 


Blinded totally, lost 
two limbs, or hope- 
lessly incapacitated 
by permanent sick- 
ness or injury 

Lost one limb or per- 
manently incapacitat- 
ed lor work through 
sickness or injury 
though able to move 
about 

After 1 year's member- 
ship 

After 8 years' member- 
ship 

After 5 years* member- 
ship 

After 7 years' member- 
ship 


If treated by the rail- 
way doctor or at I he 
railway hospital 
If infectious or occupa- 
tional diseases, in- 
cluding tuberculosis 

If absent from work be- 
cause of 8 (a) 
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table lxiii. — continued 


Kind of allowance 

c) Maternity benefit 

4. Retirement benefits: 
(a) Retirement pension 


(6) Lump-sum grant 

5. Death benefits : 

(a) Survivor's pension 


(b) Lump-sum grant 


(c) Funeral benefit 

6. Calamity benefits: 

(a) Personal calamity 
benefits 

(b) Family calamity be- 
nefits 

(c) Family death bene- 
fit 


Nature of claim 

If not recipient of 3 (6) 


If a member for 15 
years 

If a member for 20 
years 

If a member for longer 
than 20 years 


If a member for 
months or more 


For death incurred by 
sickness or injury in 
service 

If the deceased was 
member for 15 years 
or more 

If the deceased was 
member for more 
than one year 
1-3 years* membership 
3-6 years* membership 
6-10 years' membership 
10 or more years' 
membership 

For death incurred in 
service 
For others 


For fire, earthquake, 
Hood, etc,, incurred 
by the member him- 
self 

For sickness or injury 
in the family 


For death in the fami- 
ly 


Amounts granted 

Five-tenths of the 
wages paid for 10] 
weeks 


One-quarter of the wa- 
ges for a year paid 
till death 

One-third of the- same 

1 per cent, of the 
wages for a year *i3| 
added for each 
additional year of 
membership 

10 days' wages for each 
additional 6 months'] 
membership 


4 months' wages 


5 


9 

12 

16 

18 


3 


2 months' wages or| 
less 


10 days' wages or less, 
payable only once a 
year 

10 days' wages or less 
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Privately owned undertakings. — No detailed information is 
available in regard to mutual-aid societies in private undertak- 
ings, but according to official statistics there are over 3,000 
“friendly societies”, the chief function of which is mutual aid, 
with an aggregate membership of over 500,000 scattered over all 
parts of Japan \ An enquiry was conducted by the flovernmeul 
in 1927 in order to ascertain the extent to which mutual-aid 
societies had spread in certain classes of private undertakings’. 
However, no general description of these societies is possible 
owing to the fact that they are vastly different one from another 
and unlike the mutual-aid societies in State undertakings, there 
is no legislation which facilitates the growth of new societies on 
more or less uniform lines. A brief account of the way in which 
contributions were paid and benefits granted by some of the soci- 
eties is given below. 

In stone works and quarries, the employer contributed to 
the society 1.5 sen per 1,000 Iran * of the rough stone, while the 
worker paid 0.7 sen per kan handled by him, or 5.0 sen per day 
on a daily basis instead of by amount of work performed. In cases 
of injury or sickness the worker received in compensation free 
treatment and board, or their equivalent in money ; if obliged to 
be absent from work on account of injury or sickness for ten days, 
he was paid 3 yen as absence benefit. For an absence of from 
10 to 20 days, the benefit might be increased to 7 yen. In case 
of death, the allowance paid to the family of the deceased ranged 
between 50 yen and 200 yen, the exact amount being determined 
by the length of service which the worker had rendered. 

In building and civil engineering works, the maximum con- 
tribution of the employers was equal to the total amount of the 


1 In 1930, there were 3,336 friendly societies with a total membership 
of 503,998. Of these societies, 1,883 had named mutual aid as their 
principal object. There were 170 societies with more than 500 members : 
1,711 societies with 101-600 members ; 1,227 societies with 51-100 members ; 
228 with 60 or less members (Cf. 50th Nthon Teikoku TSItei Nmkan, 
p. 247). 

* The enquiry was made only In respect of undertakings which would 
be covered by the Act concerning the relief of workers in case of accidents. 
The enquiry showed that the societies existed as follows : 

Stone works and quarries i 

Building: and engineering IS 

Privately owned railways and tramwaya * , S3 

Omnibus services . 10 

Other transport and general work ... , SO 

Loading and unloading . , |t 

Total * . toS 

* A kan or kwan equals 8.267 pounds or 3.75 kilograms. 
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workers contributions. The contributions of the workers 
varied in amount, the highest amount being a day’s wage per 
month, while the lowest amount fixed by a society was 1 yen per 
year In the first case, the medical benefit granted was half the 
actual cost, and the absence allowance half the daily wage. In- 
jury and invalidity benefits ranged between 20 and 500 days’ 
wages, paid, presumably, in a lump sum. The death and funeral 
benefit was a sum equivalent to three months’ wages ; to this 
might be added a survivors’ allowance of between 300 and 600 
days’ wages of the deceased. In the case of the minimum contri- 
bution of only 1 yen per year, the rule was to grant 5 yen if the 
worker was obliged to be absent from work by sickness or 
injury for thirty days, and 20 yen at the death of the worker. 

In railways and tramways the conditions were more favour- 
able. The largest contribution made in any instance by an em- 
ployer was twice the total amount of the worker’s monthly con- 
tribution, when the worker paid 0.5 per cent, of his monthly 
wages, and received medical benefit equivalent to a maximum 
amount of 20 yen. Permanent injuries and invalidity were com- 
pensated by amounts varying between 20 yen and 500 yen. The 
minimum allowance granted at the death of the worker was 
100 yen. The smallest contribution by an employer was half the 
worker’s contribution, where a married member paid 50 sen per 
month, and a single member only 20 sen. The society in this 
case paid medical costs and a funeral benefit varying from 
10 yen to 15 yen. 

For other transport undertakings, including omnibus ser- 
vices, the information is incomplete. There was one case of an 
omnibus proprietor paying to the society 0.2 per cent, of the 
total amount of passenger fares received per month. In this 
case the worker’s contribution varied with sex or grade, but 
usually it was either 1 per cent, of the wages per month or a sum 
of 50 sen or less. In Tokyo, most societies paid an absence allow- 
ance of 1 yen per day for ninety days. Invalidity and injury 
benefit varied between 16 yen and 500 yen, according to the 
gravity of the injury or sickness. No mention is made of medical 
benefit in the report. A death benefit of 500 yen was paid by 
some societies in Tokyo, but in other cases only a death benefit 
of 20 yen or so was paid, without any provisions for absence, 
invalidity or other benefits. 

In warehouses and other places where heavy goods are loaded 
and unloaded the employer contributed 15 yen and the worker 
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1 yen per month. When absence from work resulting from 
sickness or injury lasted more than ten days, the worker received, 
from the eleventh day till the fortieth, a daily allowance of 1 yen, 
and from the forty-first day till the seventieth day, 70 yen. He 
received besides a medical allowance of 30 yen or less ; when 
disabled by injury, the benefit ranged between 20 yen and 
150 yen, and in cases of fatal accidents while at work, a death 
benefit of 200 yen or less was paid. The most unfavourable con- 
ditions were found in a society where the contribution of both 
the employer and the worker was 20 sen per month ; for a 
month’s absence the employer paid 10 yen, and only 30 yen 
for fatal injury. 



CHAPTER V 

health and safety of workers 


Health Conditions in Factories and Mines 

Sickness among factory workers. — No sickness statistics 
are available for Japanese factories generally, and the partial sta- 
tistics which are most useful are not of very recent date. From 
lime to time the Government collects and publishes information 
from various prefectures considered to be representative, and it 
also occasionally compiles and publishes sickness statistics of 
factories in all parts of Japan where not less than 500 workers 
are employed. The most recent figures available for these large 
factories are for the year 1926, and they are used in the follow- 
ing paragraphs as being most indicative of the situation in large- 
scale Japanese industry. 

These statistics are contained in the Factory Inspection Report 
for 1926 1 and show in the first place the comparative frequency 

TABLE LXTV. CASKS OF SICKNESS AND INJURY 

IN FACTORIES EMPLOYING AT LEAST 500 WORKERS, 1926 1 



Numbers 

Percentages 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Injured 

20,542 

5,698 

26,240 

34.49 

4.04 

13.09 

Sick 

39,009 

135,239 

174,248 

65.51 

95.96 

86.91 

Total 

59,551 

140,937 

200,488 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


* JM/4 Xanlofeu JVtnpd, 192«, p, 175. 


1 Kantoku Nmp5 (Annual Report of Factory Inspection), 1926, 
pp, 177-189, 
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of sickness and accidents, the cases selected being those which 
require at least three days’ treatment and absence from work. 
Table LXIV shows that out of 200,488 cases, sickness accounted 
for 174,248, and also that the sickness rate was higher for women 
than men, being about 77 per cent., while the accident rate was 
higher in the case of men (78 per cent.). 

The following table shows the sickness and injury rales per 
thousand workers employed, on the basis of the above figures. 


TABU-: LXV. SICKNESS AND INJURY RATES PER 1,000 WORKERS 

IN FACTORIES EMPLOYING AT LEAST 500 WORKERS, 1020 1 


Injury rate 


Men 


96.5 


Women 


14.2 


Avei’iifl* 


42.8 


Sickness rate 


183.3 


338.4 


284,5 


1 K 5j6 Kantoku Nenpl), 1926, p. 176. 


Among the undertakings covered by the 1926 investigation, 
textile mills employed the largest number of workers. For this 
reason, and because women workers predominate in the textile 
industry, it was obvious that the largest number of cases of sick- 
ness reported should relate to that industry. A study of the mor- 
bidity statistics classified by industries given in table LXVI 
also shows, however, that the sickness rate generally was higher 
in the textile industry than in other industries. In 1926 the 
sickness rate for men and women together was 814 per thousand 
workers. Of these, 60 per 1,000 workers suffered from affections 
of the stomach and intestinal diseases, forms of sickness which 
might be attributed to coarse food or malnutrition. Recently 
many prefectural authorities are making special efforts to im- 
prove the quality of the food of factory workers. Textile workers 
also suffered considerably from bronchitis (28.94 per 1,000) and 
beri-beri (12.80 per 1,000) , although workers in the food and 
drink trades were most affected by the latter disease (20.55 
per 1,000). 

The sickness rates in the other groups of factories covered 
by the enquiry were : miscellaneous 284.82 ; gas, electricity and 
smelting 190.58 ; food and drink trades 184.78 ; chemical 178.07; 
machine and tool 18.00. 

If all the groups of factories are taken together, the total 



TABLE LX V I . MORBIDITY OF FACTORY WORKERS IN PRIVATELY-OWNED FACTORIES, CLASSIFIED BY FACTORIES 

AND PRINCIPAL DISEASES, 1926 3 

i Actual number of patients and ratio per 1,000 workers) 
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1 Ao/d Kantoku Nenpo for 1926, pp- 184-185. 
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figures indicate that stomach and intestinal affections were the 
commonest sicknesses (53.75 cases per 1,000 on the average), 
bronchitis and beri-beri coming next with 21.06 and 12.57 oases 
per 1,000 workers respectively. 

Table LXVII which follows shows that of the total number of 
sickness cases, digestive and respiratory affections had the highest 
percentages, representing nearly 23 j>er cent, and 22 per cent, 
respectively of the total of morbidity cases, Actually, tubercu- 
losis claimed the largest number of victims, and table LXV1H 
below shows that there were 88 deaths out of each 1,000 cases, 
while 211.8 workers per thousand were discharged Indore reco- 
very or were still absent from work and under treatment at 

TABLE IAVII. PRINCIPAL DISEASES OE WORKERS IN FACTORIES 


RMPLOYING OVKH 500 

WOKKttHS 

, 1926 ’ 





Numbers 


iVrcmtafre* 

Sicklier 


- 




■ - 


Met* 

Women 

Total 

Mm 

| Women 

. Average 

Tuberculosis in 







general 

885 

1,377 

2,202 

2»27 

1.02 

1.30 

Tuberculosis of the 







lungs 

756 

1,092 

1,848 

1.9 1 

0.81 i 

1.0*4 

Affections of respi- 





i 


ratory organs 

7,733 

31,791 

39,524 

19.82 

23.51 

22.11 

Affections of diges- 







tive organs 

8,938 

30,91 1 

39,849 

22.91 

22.80 

22.87 

Beri-beri 

2,206 

5,495 

7,701 

5.6(1 

4.06 

4.42 

Trachoma 

516 

2,861 

3,377 

i 

1.32 

2.12 

; 1,94 

1 K0j6 Kantoku Nenpo for 1926, pp. 179-180. 





TABIJR IfXVlll . 

. HISTORY OE TUBERCULOSIS CASES 




Numbers 




Mm 

Women 

Total ! 

Mm 

Women ] 

Average 

Recovered 

505 

753 

1,258 

57 M 

54,08 

55.61 

Died 

Discharged before 

75 

124 

199 

8.18 

9.01 

8.80 

recovery 

130 

349 

479 

14.69 

25.34 I 

i 21.18 

Still unrecovered 

175 

151 

326 

19.77 

10,97 ! 

11.41 

Total 

885 

1,377 

2,2(12 | 

100.00 

100,00 

100.00 


1 I hid,, |). ISO. 
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the time of the enquiry. In 1926 the number of tuberculosis 
patients reported showed an increase of 380 over the previous 
year; of the 1926 total, 2,262, tuberculosis of the lungs accounted 
for 81 per cent. 

Sickness among mining workers 1 . — Although the differ- 
ence between the sickness and the accident rate is less marked 
in mines, where the risk of injury is greater, than in factories, 
the proportion of cases of sickness to cases of accident is never- 
theless nearly three to one. Table LXIX shows that during 1927 
there were 367,135 cases of sickness in mines, the percentage rate 
being 182.27 for women and 123.45 for men. 


TABLE LXIX. SICKNESS AND INJURIES OF MINING WORKERS, 1927* 



Numbers 


Percentages 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Average 

Injured v 140,747 

23,848 

164,595 

47.60 

8.06 

55.68 

Sick * 269,456 

! 97,679 

t 

367,135 

123.45 

182.27 

148.69 


t Only mine* employing 500 or more miners and other mines or oil wolls employing 
at least 300 mining workers are covered by the figures for sickness. On the other hand, the 
figures for accidents are taken from statistics covering all Japanese mines. Thus the statistics 
for the injured and the sick are not strictly comparable. 

* Honpb Kdffyo no Sfisei for 1927, pp. 3(50, 401. 


The highest sickness rate in 1927 was found in coal mines. 
The percentages of men and women registered as having been 
sick and absent from work for at least three days were 144.88 
and 191.87 respectively. Although comparative figures are not 
given in the following table, the official report states that the 
sickness figures rose suddenly in 1926 for all mines, owing to 
the influence of the Health Insurance Act, which came into force 
in that year ; cases of sickness were more frequently reported 
than before, on account of the new facilities for treatment and 
compensation. 


1 Figures and other data in this section have been taken from Honpo 
KSgyo no ftO» ri for 1927, pp. 365-414. 
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TABLE LXX. SICKNESS IN VARIOUS CROUPS OF MINKS, 1027 ' 



Numbers 


Men 

Wom«n 

Total 

Mon 

Women 

Artrmgf} 

Metal mines 

24,664 

3,251 

27,915 

80.48 

81,45 

80,59 

Goal mines 

242,008 

94,151 

336,159 

144.88 

191 .37 

155,46 

Oil wells 

372 

32 

404 

15.95 

16.33 

15,98 

Non-metal mines 

2,412 

245 

2,657 

126.88 

! 118,93 J 

126.10 . 

Total 

269,456 

97,679 

367,135 

133.45 

1 182.27 j 

i 1 

| 143,69 


i Honp6 K&gyo no SOsei for 1927, p. 400, 


Although the predominating diseases of miners differed from 
one mine to another, the average percentage figures for all mines 
show that 28 out of every 100 miners suffered from digestive 
troubles and had to stop work at least once in the year for this 
cause, while over 23 per cent, were absent for affections of the 
respiratory organs. Women were more affected by these sick- 
nesses than men, the separate figures given in table LX XI showing 
percentages of 36.57 and 21.40, in the case of digestive disorders^ 
and 31.47 and 21.07, in the case of respiratory troubles, for men 
and women respectively. The harmful effect of heavy mining 
labour on maternity may be imagined by the fad that 10,992 
women out of 53,591 (or about 20 out of every 100 women work- 
ers) suffered from diseases of the urogenital organs, the majority 
being diseases of the womb. Skin diseases and nervous disorders 
also bulk largely in the sickness statistics, men suffering more 
than women from diseases of the nervous system. Details will be 
found in table LXXI. 

Occupational diseases and compensation. — The preceding 
sections have dealt with sickness generally regardless of whether 
the sickness is specifically caused by the worker's occupation, i.e. 
whether it is an occupational disease. Japanese legislation, 
however, as other legislations, makes a distinction between 
ordinary sicknesses and occupational diseases from the point 
of view of the degree of protection afforded the worker. 
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TABLE LXXI. — INCIDENCE OF VARIOUS DISEASES IN MINES, 1927 1 




Numbers 


Percentages 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Average 

Infectious diseases 

593 

196 

789 

0.29 

0.36 

0.30 

Tuberculosis 

618 

310 

928 

0.30 

0.57 

0.36 

Syphilis 

2,229 

467 

2,696 

1.10 

0.87 

1.05 

Reri-beri 

3,760 

1,412 

5,172 

1.86 

2.63 

2.02 

Anaemia 

165 

116 

281 

0.08 

0.21 

0.11 

Parasites 

1,178 

800 

1,978 

0.58 

1.49 

0.77 

Other infectious or 
constitutional 
diseases 

10,520 

4,017 

14,537 

5.21 

7.49 

5.68 

Nervous diseases 

16,206 

5,559 

21,765 

8.02 

1.03 

8.51 

Diseases of circu- 
latory organs 

2,052 

808 

2,860 

1.01 

1.50 

1.11 

Diseases of respi- 
ratory organs 

43,559 

16,868 

60,427 

21.07 

31.47 

23.64 

Diseases of diges- 
tive organs 

53,208 

19,602 

72,810 

21.40 

36.57 

28.50 

Diseases of uroge- 
nital organs 

8,554 

10,992 

19,546 

4.23 

20-51 

7.64 

Rheumatism 

3,062 

1,233 

4,295 

1.02 

2.30 

1.68 

Skin diseases 

24,305 

7,011 

31,316 

13.01 

13.08 

13.42 

Poisoning 

408 

162 

570 

0.20 

0.30 

0.22 

Others 

99,039 

28,126 

127,165 

49.04 

1 52.27 

49.76 

Total number of j 
sick cases 

269,456 

97,679 

367,135 

133.44 

182.26 

143.68 

Total number of 
miners covered 

201,916 

j 53,591 

255,507 

— 

1 

— 


* ftonpo Kbgyo no Susti for 1927, j>p. 409-411. 


Under the factory and mining laws 1 of Japan the employer 
is compelled to compensate the worker for either sickness or 
injury arising out of the performance of his work, sickness and 
injury being put on exactly the same footing in this respect. The 
principle of compensation for occupational diseases was first 
established in the Mining Act of 1905 (section 80) and subsequent 
legislation has applied the same principle. In practice difficulties 
arise in determining what diseases are “occupational diseases”. 
With a view to meeting these difficulties, the Government issued 


1 Ordinance for the administration of the Factory Act, 1916 (amended 
1923), section 4; Regulations for the employment and relief of miners, 1916 
(amended 1926), section 17. 
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in 1916 an instruction 1 attaching a list of the diseases regarded 
officially as occupational. The list contains the following : 

1. Poisoning in trades which involve l tie handling of arsenic, 
mercury, lead or their compounds, phosphorus or substances con- 
taining phosphorus, hydrocyanic acid, cyanic compounds or other joi- 
sonous or dangerously strong substances. 

2. Corrosion or ulceration occasioned by the handling, in con- 
nection with the work, of mineral acid, caustic soda, chrome, fluorine 
or their compounds, tar or other corrosive or irritative substances. 

3. Phlegmon in the hand or fingers of operatives handling raw 
silk, palmar psoriasis of workers grinding or polishing metal or stone, 
eczema caused by tar, cement, cyanic compounds and the like. 

4. Cramp, convulsion, laceration, inflammation of the tendon 
sheaths, arthritis, or hernia occasioned by work. 

5. Conjunctivitis or any other eye disease occasioned either by 
handling highly heated objects or by irritative gases or substances. 

6. Erysipelas, anthrax, pest, or smallpox contracted in handling 
rags, hides or hair of animals, or other old things. 

7. Any other diseases than those enumerated above which can 
be regarded as occupational diseases. 

Since no other list of occupational diseases has been issued 
by the Government, it may be inferred that the list applies alike 
to the cases of diseases of factory workers and of miners in 
determining the responsibility of the employer for compensation. 
The absence of a special list of the occupational diseases to which 
miners are particularly liable, has, however, given rise to diffi- 
culties in practice, and it is significant that no statistics of com- 
pensation for the occupational diseases of miners arts available. 

As regards workers in private factories the statistical enquiry 
into sickness among factory workers in 1926, which furnished 
the information given in the first part of this chapter, showed that 
17,236 men and women workers received compensation for 
diseases arising out of the performance of work, the total amount 
of compensation paid being 71,349 yen. These figures are low 
when compared with the 227,660 cases of injury for which com- 
pensation amounting to 2,733,975 yen was paid. It will lie noted 
that by far the largest number of the sickness cases giving rise to 
compensation occurred in textile mills, and that in the great 
majority of these cases women were affected. The following table 
gives the figures for the main industrial groups : 


1 Instruction No. 6887 of the former Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, dated 9 Aug. 1916. 
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TABLE LXXII. OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES IN FACTORIES 

EMPLOYING MORE THAN 500 WORKERS AND AMOUNTS 
OF COMPENSATION PAID, 1926 1 


Factories 

Number of cases 

Money paid 
in 

compen- 

sation 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Textile 

1,312 

1 

14,315 

15,627 

Yen 

39,212 

Machine and tools 

534 

17 

551 

11,885 

Chemical 

510 

351 

861 

15,806 

Food and drink 

116 


121 

2,846 

Gas, electricity and smelting 

43 

2 

45 

945 

Miscellaneous 

27 

4 

31 

655 

Total 

i 

2,542 

14,694 

17,236 

71,349 


* (if. K&}& Kant oka Nenpd, 1026, pp. 190-192. 


More than half the amount of money paid out in compensation 
was to cover the cost of treatment, and the next largest item 
was payment during the absence from work caused by the sick- 
ness. The next most considerable item consisted of payments to 
the families of workers who died from occupational diseases. The 
detailed items of the payments were as follows : 


Yen 

Cost of treatment : 38,240 

Absence allowances : 25,299 

Permanently incapacitated 752 

Incapacited from resuming former work or women wounded on face 1,353 

Permanently injured but able to resume former work 67 

Survivors* allowances 4,210 

Funeral allowances 560 

Final (aid-terminating) allowances 862 


Total . . . 71,349 


The occupational disease which accounts for the largest num- 
ber of cases is psoriasis of the hand or finger, a disease which 
mainly affects women workers in silk filatures. In the prefecture 
of Nagano, which is the centre of the silk industry, 1,363 factory 
girls were reported during 1926 as having been absent from work 
on account of this disease. The aggregate number ol days lost 
for treatment was 8,738, an average of 6.4 days per worker. 
The maximum number of days lost by a worker was 129 days, and 
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one mill reported as many as 85 eases of the disease during the 
year. The factory inspection authorities estimated on the basis 
of the report of the prefecture of Nagano, that the total number 
of factory workers suffering from this disease was 4,877, 
involving an aggregate loss of 28,046 working days, Translated 
into terms of production, this would mean a loss of 2,804,500 
kan * or 312 bales of silk. 

Another skin disease which is regarded as an occupational 
disease is the eczema affecting the fingers of workers in artificial 
silk manufactories. A factory in the prefecture of Hiroshima 
reported during March-December 1920 the cases of 6 men and 
9 women workers who we.re absent from work for 23 and 56 days 
respectively on account of this disease. 

Conjunctivitis and keratitis of the eye are also common in 
artificial silk manufactories. A factory in Hiroshima reported 
as many as 210 cases of workers in 1926 who were absent from 
work for three days or more, losing 2,747 days in the aggregate, 
and requiring 3,013 days of treatment. The same factory reported 
137 cases in the following year, 1927, with 1,429 days of absence 
and 2,209 days of treatment. Another artificial silk factory in 
the prefecture of Miye reported that in 1927 more than 10 per cent, 
of the workers were suffering from conjunctivitis every day in the 
year ; most of these cases were slight, requiring only a few days 
of treatment, but some lasted weeks or months. The disease is 
stated to be caused by the gas emitted by the viscose aa it forms 
the artificial silk thread running through a fluid containing 10 
per cent, sulphuric acid and chlorine compounds. Mechanical 
devices for ventilation and removal of the noxious gas exist, hut 
whenever they fail to function properly scores of workers’ eyes 
are affected. 

A few cases of phosphorus poisoning are reported occasionally 
from phosphorus refineries. The use of the mask is strictly 
enforced and any case of dental trouble is stated to be carefully 
dealt with so as to reduce the risk of phosphorus poisoning to 
an absolute minimum. Poisoning from yellow phosphorus in 
match factories is no longer reported since the prohibition of the 
use of this poisonous material has been legally enforced. A few 
cases of anthrax are reported occasionally in the trades involving 

1 Cl. K5j5 Kantohu Nenpd, 1926, pp. 75 and 7«. 

* Kan =s 8.28 lbs.. 
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the handling o! the hides and bones of animals. The cases occur 
mostly in tanneries and the manufactories of writing brushes 
(fudi) \ 

Health legislation. — Inability to afford the loss of wages 
involved by sick leave and the fear of losing his employment 
if his absence from work is prolonged often induce the sick 
worker to continue to work, thereby endangering not only his 
own health but sometimes also that of his fellow-workers. It 
also happens that employers, more particularly if there are urgent 
orders to be executed, bring pressure to bear on sick workers to 
remain at work. Obviously, so long as these conditions persist, 
the reduction of the sickness rate is rendered more difficult to 
achieve. Japanese legislation has, therefore, begun to make 
absence from work compulsory in certain cases of sickness. 

The Factory Act authorises the Minister of the Interior to 
restrict or prohibit the employment of sick persons both for the 
purpose of protecting the sick worker himself and of safeguarding 
the health of his fellow-workers. The Minister of Commerce and 
Industry and, under him, the Chiefs of Mining Inspection Bureaux 
have similar powers in the case of mines 3 . The Health Insurance 
Act has reinforced the earlier legislation by providing by statute 
means for facilitating the treatment and recovery of sick workers. 

Any person suffering from an infectious disease is of course 
debarred from employment in a factory or mine 3 . In Japanese 


1 Of. Kojo Kantoku Nenpd , 1927, pp. 196-200. 

3 The provisions in question are as follows : 

Factory Act of X923 t section 12 : “ The competent Minister may issue 
regulations restricting or prohibiting the employment of sick persons, or 
of women before and after childbirth or while they are nursing their 
children. ” 

Mining Act of 1905 , section 71 : “ Any police matter, as set out below, 
relating to mining is administered by the Minister of Commerce and 
Industry arid the chiefs of Mining Inspection Bureaux in accordance with 

Ordinances ; 

'«> — 

(h) Protection of life and hygiene. 

(c) Prevention of accidents and safeguarding of public welfare. 

* Certain infectious diseases are governed by the general Act for the 
prevention of infectious diseases under which any person suffering from 
cholera, dysentery, typhus, paratyphus, erupting typhus, smallpox, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, cerebi o-spinal meningitis or pest is disallowed from engag- 
ing in work which is liable to spread the disease among others. If 
deemed necessary by the authorities, the patient may he detained in an 
Isolation hospital. 
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law a sick person is not only anyone who actually has the 
symptoms of any given disease, but also anyone who has not 
recovered health even after the symptoms have disappeared, and, 
according to the present factory 1 * and mining laws’, no 
employer may engage for work a worker suffering from any of 
the following diseases : 

Insanity; 

Leprosy, tuberculosis, laryngeal tuberculosis; 

Erysipelas, recurrent fever, measles, epidemic ccivbro spinal men- 
ingitis and other similar acute fevers; 

Syphilis, itch and other infectious skin diseases; 

Conjunctivitis, blannorrhoea, trachoma (of the very infectious 
type) and other similar infectious eye diseases; 

Pleurisy, heart disease, beri-beri, arthritis, inflammation of the 
tendon sheaths, acute diseases of the urogenital organs or 
any other illness likely to be aggravated by work. 

In order to ensure that sick people shall he eliminated from 
the workplaces, the Factory Act has authorised the inspectors of 
factories to “ inspect a factory or its annexes, or medically examine 
any worker or apprentice suspected of a disease which entails 
prohibition of employment or is infectious". Under the Mining 
Act 3 the mining authorities have similar powers. The regulations 
of a number of prefectures require that workers should be 
medically examined either periodically or at the time of engage- 
ment, hut this has not yet been introduced into national 
legislation. 

Moreover, both the factory and mining laws require that the 
employer should call in a doctor to make a diagnosis or post- 
mortem examination without delay whenever any worker is 
injured, taken ill or dies when at work, either in a workshop or 
in any building attached thereto 4 . Strict observance of this 
requirement is ensured by further legal provisions obliging the 
employer to make a report to the prcfectural governor of any cases 
of death, and of acute poisoning, asphyxia or injury of workers 
requiring at least three days of medical treatment or of absence from 


1 Cf. Legislative Series, 1926, Jap. 1 (C): Regulations ter the Admi- 
nistration of the Factory Act, section 8 ; also legislative Series, 1996, 
Jap. 2 : Regulations for the employment and relief of miners, section 14. 

Cf. Legislative Series, 1928, lap. 1 ; Amended Factory Act, 1928, 
section 14. 

* Section 71 of the Mining Act of 1906, amended 1924. 

Section 14 of the Detailed Regulations for the administration of the 
Factory Act. Sections 80 and 84 of the Regulations ter the employment 
and relief of miners. 
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work for recovery. Failure to cause the illness of a sick worker 
to be diagnosed or an injured, poisoned or asphyxiated worker 
to be medically examined, and negligence in the matter of post- 
mortem examination or of making a report to the authorities, are 
punishable with fines. In respect of factories where at least 
fifty operatives are normally employed, there is an additional 
obligation imposed : the employer must make a monthly report 
on the sickness, injury and death of workers, on the form 1 * 
provided for the purpose. In mines, the requirement is still more 
stringent than in factories. Monthly reports on the sickness, 
injury and death of miners must be made to the mining author- 
ities from all mines irrespective of the number of miners engaged 
in the mine. 

Dormitory regulations. — Apart from and in addition to the 
provisions of the factory and mining laws for the prevention of 
sickness, it was necessary in Japan to deal with the dangers 
arising from the special method of housing large numbers of 
workers in dormitories. The importance of the problem will be 
obvious when it is realised that approximately 15,000 factories 
have dormitory sheds attached to them, and that 634,000 workers 
live in these dormitories. The following is a summary of the 
health provisions contained in the Regulations for dormitories 
attached to factories which were" issued in 1.927 3 * 5 : 

The occupants of dormitories must be examined medically at least 
twice a year and health records must be preserved during a period of 

three years. 

The minimum size of rooms is legally fixed. Bedrooms, dining 
rooms, sick rooms and other rooms used for living purposes must not. 
he less than 6 V* feet in height. All bedrooms must have ceilings and 
the windows must either be of glass and covered with curtains or must 
be provided with shoji ( sliding paper screen) and outer shutters. 
Bedrooms must have floor space conforming to law No sleeping 
room may have more than sixteen occupants. The names of the occupants 
must he posted at the entrance to their bedrooms. 

When the occupants of a dormitory belong to separate shifts with 
different sleeping hours, each shift must have its own bedrooms. 
Shift and non-shift workers must not he put together. 


1 Cf. Detailed Regulations for the administration of the Factory Act, sec- 

tions 34-25 : Regulations for the employment and relief of nvners, sections 
M, 37bX 3ft I Mining Police Regulations, sections 73, 74. 79. 

* Cf. Industrial and Labour Information , 30 May 1927, p. 367 also 

Legislative Series , 1927, Jap. 3. 

5 The minimum floor space required is approximately 6 x 4.5 ft. 
(0,7$ tmbo. Tsubo * ^ 3.95 sq. yards). 
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The factory owner must supply a set of quilts and sheets sufficient 
for the sole use of each worker. Bedding must not be used by another 
worker until it has first been washed, and it must be kept clean and 
exposed to the sun from time to time. 

Earth floors are not allowed in dining rooms and kitchens. Dining 
rooms must be provided with stools or chairs unless mats are used. 

All bowls, dishes, chopsticks, etc. , must be kept clean and disinfected 
occasionally. 

Persons of unsound mind must not be employed in dormitories. 

All dormitories must be provided with an adequate number of 
spittoons containing liquid and the contents of these must not be 
thrown away until they have first been disinfected. Towels for com- 
mon use are not allowed. Wash basins used by operatives suffering 
from trachoma must not be used by other operatives and each wash 
basin must be connected with the drainage system. Bedding and other 
materials used by patients suffering from the contagious or infectious 
diseases listed in the Regulations for the administration of the Factory 
Act must not be used by other persons unless disinfected. The same 
rule applies to bedrooms occupied by tuberculous patients. 

Dormitories must be provided with an adequate number of closets 
and washing basins. 

If in the opinion of the prefectural governor the sleeping rooms of 
a dormitory are a menace to the health or safety of the occupants, the 
factory owner may be required to remedy the deficiency, or may he 
ordered to close the whole or part of the dormitory. 

Special protection of young workers. — Provisions in the 
factory and mining laws prohibit the employment of workers 
under sixteen years of age in processes considered particularly 
injurious to health, such as the handling of deleterious or poi- 
sonous substances and work in places where the air is heavily 
charged with dust*. 


Safety Legislation 

Development of safety regulations. — Rules for the prevention 
of accidents in mines are first found, in a very elementary form, 
in the Japan Mines Act of 1873. It was not, however, until 1890, 
when the mining police service was established, that provision 
was made for detailed health and safety regulations. These pro- 
visions, contained in the Mining Police Regulations of 1892, were 
the basis of the existing regulations, having been elaborated and 
improved by amendments in 1905, 1916 and 1929. 

The first factory regulations containing safety clauses wen: 
issued in Osaka, one of the first important centres to be indus- 


1 Cf. Detailed Regulations for the administration of the Factory Act, 
section 6 ; Regulations for the employment and relief of miners, section 18. 
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trialised in Japan, as early as 1887, and were followed by similar 
regulations in Tokyo in 1891. Other regulations to ensure safety 
and hygiene in works using steam boilers, manufactories of 
fi re-works or matches and the like, were issued from time to time 
during the following years in various prefectures. It was not, 
however, until 1911 that national regulations were provided for, 
and in the absence of standard national legislation the small 
factories, which were spreading by hundreds and thousands, 
depended on the discretion of local authorities or the initiative 
and goodwill of enlightened employers for such safety and health 
regulations as they had. 

The Factory Act of 1911 did not, however, contain detailed 
regulations, but laid down in section 13 that if the administrative 
authorities consider “ that a factory, or the premises or equipment 
thereof, is likely to prove dangerous or detrimental to health, 
morality or other public interests, they may instruct the occupier 
of such factory, in accordance with regulations to be issued by 
order, to take such measures as may be necessary to prevent or 
reduce the dangers in question. . . ” The regulations provided for 
in this section were not, in fact, issued by Ordinance until 
1929 1 * . 

Safely regulations for factories. — Issued in June 1929, these 
Regulations were applied in September of the same year, with 
delayed application for periods of one or two years in the case of 
some requirements which involve either the rebuilding of parts 
of factories or considerable change of their equipment. An 
analysis of the Regulations is given below 3 : 

Safety measures, — Dangerous parts of a motor or power trans- 
mission apparatus must be fenced or covered. Power transmission 
belts must he moved from fixed pulleys to loose pulleys or vice versa 
by means of a belt-shifting device with an automatic stopper. If there 
is danger in oiling the power transmission apparatus used, a safe oiling 
arrangement must be substituted. When several machines are driven 
by the same motor, each machine must be equipped with a device 
whereby its Individual motion can be stopped immediately in case of 
danger, A proper signal must be given to all persons concerned when 
a motor or power transmission apparatus is set in motion. Persons 
who are in danger of having their hair or clothing caught by machinery 


1 K8}$»Kigai YoW oyobi Bisei Kisoku (Regulations concerning Hygiene 
and Accident Prevention in Factories). No. 24 of the Ordinances of the 

Department of the Interior, promulgated 20 Tune 1929. 

3 Some health measures are mentioned here because they are com- 
bined with important provisions for accident prevention. 
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in motion must wear appropriate caps or working clothes, 411 dan- 
gerous places, such as entrances to lifts, elevated runways, etc,, must 
be guarded with a fence, railing or cover. Signs must be placed in 
all dangerous places. Ladders must have safety rungs. 

Prevention of and escape from /ire. — Prefecture! Governors may 
regulate the places where explosives, inflammable or combustible 
substances are manufactured, handled or stored, or whore gas, power 
or dust of explosive nature is generated. In such places, signs must he 
provided prohibiting smoking or the unnecessary use of fire. In fac- 
tories where ten or more persons are regularly employed on the second 
floor or floors higher than the second (counting the ground floor as 
the first), at least three stairways properly arranged and giving access 
to a place of safety must be provided on each floor, If the number of 
persons exceeds fifty, these stairways must he built in accordance with 
legal requirements. 

Preventive measures and safeguards . ™ In places where gas, power 
or dust is generated and there is danger of explosion or injury to health, 
some arrangement such as exhaustion or confinement must be made, 
Signs must be placed prohibiting the entrance of unauthorised persons 
into places where substances dangerous or injurious to health an* 
manufactured, stored or handled. Suitable protective equipment must 
be worn by persons in danger of being hit by flying objects, persons 
engaged in the manufacture or handling of substances at high tempe- 
ratures, poisons or powerful drugs, persons exposed to injurious rays 
and persons who work in places where injurious substances are pro- 
duced. In workplaces where injurious or dangerous substances are 
produced or manufactured, a dining room, a dressing room, wash 
basins, bathrooms and gargling accommodation must be* provided. 
Each factory must keep a supply of first-aid equipment. Separate 
dressing-rooms and bathrooms must be provided for the exclusive use 
of men and women respectively. If in the opinion of a prefeetura! 
governor a factory or its equipment is dangerous or detrimental to 
health, morality or other public interests, he may order the occupier 
of the factory to take such measures as may he necessary to remove the 
dangers. Persons who remove or make ineffective any accident preven- 
tion apparatus, or who smoke or employ fire unnecessarily in dan- 
gerous places, are liable to a flue. 

Penalties . — The violation of these regulations is punishable with 
the same penalty as cases of contravention of the Factory Act itself. The 
maximum penalty, as laid down in the Factory 4ft, is a fine of 
1,000 yen (section 20). 

Safety regulations for mines .— The Mining Police Regulations 
deal with accident prevention in mines in great detail, and consist 
of 83 sections with additional provisions and supplementary 
appendices added by a series of amendments since the Regulations 
were first issued nearly forty years ago. The following is a 
summary of these Regulations : 

Safety inspection. — Mine owners (holders of mining rights) 
must appoint safety and health inspectors (deputies) who should 
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inspect the pit several times every day. These inspectors must visit all 
passages, workplaces, workers’ houses and dangerous places. Mines 
containing gas must he visited before the miners enter them. If danger 
is found to exist the work must he stopped, the passage blocked or 
other suitable measures taken. Work can be resumed only after' the 
inspecting engineer has inspected and verified the removal of the 
danger. Mine owners must also appoint machine inspectors to inspect 
machines at least once a day and to see to the proper functioning of 
the machinery. The inspectors must keep daily records of safety, 
health or machinery inspections. 

Emergency exits , — Where fifty or more miners are engaged in 
underground work, two or more easily accessible entrances at a proper 
distance from each other and connected below must be provided. The 
same requirement of escapes may be imposed upon mines with less 
than fifty miners when deemed necessary by the authorities. 

Props and fences . — Suitable props must be placed where there 
is danger of falls of gallery roofs. Fences, barriers, etc., must be put 
up at the entrance to shafts, wells and adits of 40 degrees or more. In 
digging mines suitable measures must be taken to prevent the falling 
in of stones, sand, etc. Disused shafts and adits of more than 
40 degrees declivity must be filled in or barred with strong fences. 
Motors, power transmission apparatus and part or the whole of dan- 
gerous machines must be properly fenced. 

Ventilation \ air pressure and temperature . — The amount of air 
necessary for health and for the prevention of dangers must be pumped 
into the pit. When the presence of gas is discovered in a mine, it 
must be reported at once to the Mining Bureau. A steam gauge and 
thermometer must be placed at the pithead and inspected daily in 
mines employing fifty or more miners. The ventilation plan (air- 
ways, etc.) must be shown on the general plan of the mine. The safety 
inspector must verify the safety of ventilation and steam pressure, using 
air-gauges, safety lamps or other necessary apparatus. Hydraulic 
gauges must be used in mines using fans for ventilation and the safety 
inspector must record his observations every day. 

Ladder and winding apparatus. — Ladders used for passage in 
shafts or in wells should be placed at less than 80 degrees. At each 
30 feet at least a landing place should be provided. The upper end of 
the ladder must project at least 2 feet above the landing place. When 
a winch is installed in a shaft for the miners’ use a ladder should 
also be placed unless another entrance is provided which is easily 
accessible at any time. (In such a case the ladder should be separated 
from the winding rope with planks or other proper arrangement.) 
The winding apparatus should be provided with a brake as well as an 
indicator of the depth and so equipped as to prevent accidents. The 
winding rope and the winding machine should be so constructed as 
to bear a weight tan times heavier than the maximum load to be lifted 


4 Ventilation In Japanese mines depends in most cases on the natural 
ventilation produced by the air conditions as they exist in the shafts and 
adits, in order to supplement the deficiencies of the natural ventilation 
large fans are fixed at the mouth of the ventilating shaft. There is always 
a man In charge to regulate the air conditions in mines. 
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by the machine. Spliced ropes must not he used on a winding 
machine. There are detailed requirements r*-g,udi»K signals in shafts. 

Dangers of gas; use of explosives, — - In mines where danger of 
gas exists no light except electric or safety lamps may tie used and 
smoking is strictly prohibited except in smoking cabins specially pro- 
vided for the purpose. Smoking or carrying unprotected lights, 
matches, etc., * within 5 ken 1 of oil deposits or the pit-head of a petro- 
leum well is prohibited. There are detailed rules as to the use of safety 
lamps and the handling of explosives of all kinds. 

Preventive measures and safeguards, — Provision for the preven- 
tion of injury or poisoning must he made where sulphuric, nitric or 
hydrochloric acid, or caustic potash or soda or any other strong or 
poisonous substances are handled in large quantities In processes of 
ore-dressing, calcination (kiln) or tempering causing much dust, the 
rules regarding ventilation and cleanliness of the workplace must he 
strictly observed. Mine owners must have the necessary provision for 
first-aid in case of sickness or injury. 

Penalties. — The penalty for the violation of the regulations used 
to be light, being a fine of only 100 yen at most. This lias been rec- 
tified by the amended regulations of 19*29, so that at present those who 
contravene the regulations or resist the action taken by the authorities 
in accordance with the regulations are liable to imprisonment of 
three months or less in addition to a fine not exceeding 100 yen. 

Special safety regulations for coal mines, — Apart from the 
Mining Police Regulations, there is another Ordinance : Regul- 
ations for the Control of Explosions in Coal Mines*. These Regul- 
ations were first promulgated in 1915 hut were amended in 1929 
at the same time as the Police Regulations ; they came into force 
in January 1930. The following is a summary of these 
Regulations : 

The amount of air pumped into the mine is calculated at the 
mouth of the airway on the basis of the largest number of miners enter- 
ing during the day. The amount must be at least 100 cubic shaku per 
worker per minute. The speed of the ventilation must not exceed 
1,500 shaku per minute. Only in shafts and special airways the speed 
may be increased up to 2,000 shakn per minute. In pits having 2 per 
cent, or more of gas, the work must be stopped. With S per cent, or 
more of gas, passage must he prohibited. The examination for the 


1 In the main shafts or adits of mines, electric lights are used, and 
in branch galleries either carbide lamps or Wolf's safely lamps. In cm! 
mines, there is of late an increasing use of Edison ’s head light In order 
to minimise dangers, since defective illumination is a factor affecting the 
accident rate. The more effective lighting also improves efficiency. 

’ Km = 6 shaku = 6 x .994 ft. 

, * SekitankB Bakuhatsu TorDhimari Kisaku Otegulathms for the Control 
of Explosions in Coal Mines) . No. 25 of the Ordinances of the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce 1915, revised on lfi Dec. 1929 by Ordinance 
N°. 22 of the Department of Commerce and industry. 
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presence of gas must be done by the safety inspector (fireman) within 
three hours at least before the men enter. There are other detailed 
rules, especially in regard to the use of dynamite and of safety lamps, 
smoking, etc. A safety inspector may not be responsible for more than 
seventy miners \ The Regulations require also the formation of groups 
for emergency aid. Apart from fines violation of the Regulations may be 
punished by imprisonment of three months. 

Safety regulations for dormitories. — An amendment 
concerned with fire escapes was made in 1929 to the Regulations 
for dormitories attached to factories, first issued in 1927. Owing 
to the frequent occurrence of fires, earthquake and other disasters 
in Japan the enforcement of the safety rules in the dormitory 
sheds is particularly important. The main points of the safety 
Regulations are as follows : 


The dormitory must be placed at a safe distance from the factory 
or adequate precautions taken against, risk to life or health of the 
workers if any dangerous or unhealthy process is carried on in the 
factory. The processes considered as dangerous or unhealthy are indi- 
cated in the Regulations. 

When the dormitory buildings are not fire-proof no rooms above 
the third floor (counting the ground floor as the first) may be used as 
sleeping quarters. All doors leading from the building must be 
arranged so as to open outwards, or so that they may be drawn side- 
ways. Easy outlets for escape must be provided. In factories where 
more than fifteen workers, regularly reside on the floors higher than 
the second (counting the ground floor as the first), at least three stair- 
ways which are suitably arranged and easily lead to a safe place must 
be provided on each floor. If the number of occupants exceeds fifty, the 
stairways must be constructed in accordance with legal requirements 1 * 3 * * * * * 9 . 

Special protection of women and young persons. — The 
occupier of a factory must not allow persons under sixteen years 
of age, or women, to clean, oil, examine, or repair the dangerous 
parts of any machinery or transmission apparatus in motion, or to 
put on or take off the driving belts or ropes of any machinery or 
transmission apparatus in motion or to perform any dangerous 
work \ In addition, it is prohibited in mines to employ women 


1 In exceptional cases the number may be increased to 100. 

* Each step must be more than 7 inches wide, more than 7 inches 

high and more than 3 feet 6 inches in inside length. Stairways must be 

placed at an angle of less than 40 degrees from the floor. If a stairway 

exceeds 12 feet in height a landing must be provided for every 12 feet. 

Circular stairways must be avoided. Railings more than 2 feet 7 inches 

high must be provided along the sides of the stairways. There must be 

no obstacle within 5 feet 8 inches above each step. 

9 Of. Factory Act of 1928, section 9, 
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or young persons in the processes mentioned in the Miners' 
Regulations*. These processes include work such as stoking a 
boiler or opening or shutting the feed water valve or the stop- 
valve, handling an electric generator or rheostat , switching high 
tension lines, handling a winch, coupling or uncoupling trucks 
in motion, the excavation of minerals or shovelling of rock, 
placing or firing shots, feeding furnaces with ore, fuel, etc. In 
addition the handling of volatile oil, carbon bisulphide and other 
similar explosive or inflammable substances is forbidden to 
young miners under sixteen years of age. 

Popular Safely Movements 

These movements are of recent origin in Japan \ The first 
national "Safety First” campaign was launched in 1916 by 
Mr. Kakichi Uchida, who brought back the idea from the United 
States. The Safety First Association (Arizen Dai-iehi Kyokai) was 
founded in 1917’. The Association did not confine its activities 
to industry but was interested in the prevention of fire, in 
increasing safety in traffic and so on. The Association popular- 
ised the slogan “Safety First”, and carried out propaganda in 
all parts of the country ; it also co-operated with the Department 
of Education in organising a Safety Exhibition in June 1919 in 
Tokyo, and later a “Safety week" for Tokyo and its vicinity, 
which was a new experience in Japan. Public interest was aroused 
by the work of the Association, and a large number of ephemeral 
safety societies were formed ; safety days and safety weeks also 
became the fashion. The movement was, however, not placed 
on a sound footing until the formation of the semi-official 
Industrial Welfare Association ( Sangyo Fukuri Kyokai )*• 

This Asociation was set up by the Bureau of Social Affairs 
in 1925 as a central body to co-ordinate the many local societies 
founded by employers with the object of furthering the prevention 


1 Cf. Regulations for the employment and relief of miners, section 12. 

' Cf. Rimiuir of Social Affairs : Wagakuni ni okeru S tmgyff Saigai 
Yobo no Gaikyo (General situation of industrial accident prevention in 
Japan), pp. 17-67 ; Nihon ni okeru Saiga l Mshi UndB oyobi Kwjyo lUsei 
(Movement for accident prevention and industrial health in inpan), 
pp. 1-162. 

* With Mr. Kakichi Uchida, formerly Vice-Minister of Communications 
and Delegate of the Tapanese Government at the International Labour 
Conference, Genoa, 1920, as President. 

* There were “Fire Prevention Volunteers”, “Fire Prevention Tea 
Parties » and the like. 
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of industrial accidents, improvement of industrial hygiene, etc. 
With but few exceptions these local societies had been founded 
by factory inspectors und were managed by them in their private 
capacity ; the establishment of the Industrial Welfare Association 
was due to the Chief Factory Inspector 1 and other leading mem- 
bers of the inspectorate. 

The factory owners’ and mine owners’ societies welcomed 
the establishment of the Association. At first it was financed 
wholly by contributions of the affiliated bodies, but the State 
Treasury subsidised it from 1927 onwards \ The Association has 
a monthly publication, Industrial Welfare, and innumerable 
pamphlets and leaflets dealing with industrial health and safety 
from various angles are sold at cost price or distributed free. 
Illustrations of safety apparatus and devices have been found to 
be of great value to factory owners and managers. Prize 
posters are a special feature of the Association’s work; every 
month considerable sums of money are offered as prizes for 
posters judged to be the most striking and effective in calling the 
attention of workers to the dangers of accident or of injury to 
health arising out of employment. The prizes have stirred the 
interest of the workers themselves, who compete with posters of 
their own design. The activities of this Association comprise 
conferences, wireless lectures, exhibits, films and lantern slides, 
lecture courses, and prizes offered for short stories or dramas 
bearing on safety or hygiene, as well as to inventors of effective 
safety devices or to those who have prevented the occurrence of 
accidents by courageous acts. 

The Association has also stimulated the organisation of 
“Safety weeks” and “Safety days". These are organised much 
on the same lines as in other countries, but their frequency and 
the keenness of the people about them may perhaps be regarded 
as more or less peculiar to Japan. They are organised for a 
definite period, which may be a day, three days, a week or ten 
days ; they may be limited to only one factory or mine, or they 
cover all the factories in a prefecture. Encouraged by the success 
of a “ Safety week " in 1927 which covered half of Japan including 
the cities of Tokyo, Kyoto and Osaka, the three most indus- 


1 Then Mr. Shunzo Yoshiaaka, now Japanese Government Representa- 
tive on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 

* The Government attaches considerable importance to this national 
effort for safety ; the Minister of the Interior is its Honorary President. 
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trialised urban prefectures, and twenty-one other local prefectures 
and the island of Hokkaido, the scale has been enlarged so as 
finally to cover the whole country “Safety weeks" organised 
in July 1928 and in October 1929 covered both Korea and For- 
mosa, the Navy Department assisting the work by conducting 
intensive safety campaigns in the factories and mines in the 
colonial areas. The most recent “ Safety week ” was held in July 
1931, and covered the whole of Japan proper. 

Most of the safety weeks are launched by factory owners' 
associations, factory sections or police divisions of local prefec- 
tures, etc. Very careful preparation by experts precedes these 
events ; the officers in charge are previously given detailed 
instructions, and some practical training or drill is provided in 
many cases. Conferences are arranged in the moat important 
industrial centres, films and coloured posters are shown, men 
or vehicles carrying signs parade through the streets, plays are 
staged, wireless and other modern inventions are extensively used 
to stir popular interest. Safety badges or ribbons are worn by all 
the operatives. Most of these things are in no way peculiar to 
Japan, but among a number of arrangements made for the 
workers may be found things which are interesting examples 
of racial customs. In the mining districts of Kyushu*, on the 
Safety days organised in 1928, chrysanthemums were arranged 
at the entrance of every shaft or adit. Flowers, ami more espe- 
cially the chrysanthemum, the national flower of Japan*, have 
a peculiar charm for the Japanese people, “producing the psy- 
chological effect of calmness of spirit, and clearness of brain”, 

Still another practice which will have hut few parallels in the 
West is the setting up for the duration of the “ Safety days ’’ of a 
miniature shrine of the “ mountain god ” at the entrance of the 
mine, with offerings and with a little lamp before it. The 
mining workers make their devotional gesture before beginning 
their work, and are given a talisman to protect their lives. Thev 
purify themselves by sprinkling a handful of salt over their bodies 
and eat some of the rice, sea-weed or other things offered to the 
god. the true value of these rites can he understood only by 
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those who appreciate the profound effect of age-long traditions 
which are still powerful among these ancient races. The official 
report states that “ the safety movement has been found to be most 
effective when based on the faith of the people ”, 

In addition to the means taken to arouse the workers’ atten- 
tion to dangers, the safety days or weeks are a time of actual 
inspection of machines and tools, boilers and engines, working 
clothes, signal installation, lighting, ventilation, alleys and pas- 
sages, stairways and doors, dormitories, housing, kitchens, fire- 
places, baths, lavatories, and all other equipment related either 
to safety or to health ; the injurious effects of lack of sleep, exces- 
sive drinking, etc., may be pointed out to the workers. 

By way of illustration figures reported by the prefectures of 
Tokyo and Hyogo in respect of sickness or injuries sustained by 
workers in the weeks before, during and after the safety week in 
October 1927 are given : 


TABLE LXXin. REDUCTION OF INJURIES IN TOKYO PREFECTURE ’ 

(“ Safety week” — Seven days from 2 to 8 October 1927) 


Sex 

Injuries* 

Number 
Injured during 
preceding 
week 

Number 
injured 
during safety 
week 

Number 
injured during 
following 
week 

Men 

Killed 

1 

1 

1 


Obliged to be absent 
by injury 

210 

134 

1K7 


Able to continue work 
in spite of injury 

661 

441 

399 

Women 

Killed 

— 

— 

— 

tt j 

Obliged to be absent 
by injury 

21 

18 

10 

f* 

Able to continue work 
in spite of injury 

86 

59 

82 

Total number of workers inves- 
tigated : 

Men 

Preceding 

week 

Safety week 

Following 

week 

84,342 

83,812 

84,432 

Women 

30,446 

39,591 

39,345 

Number of factories investigated 

— 

— 

5,888 


t Bcmau OF Sod Affair*. Wagakuni nl oktru SangyC Saigai Yobo no Gaikya, p. 41 . 
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TABLE I.XXIY. — REDUCTION OP 8ICANKM AND !>Jt Rll s 
IN HYOGO PRRPBCTURB* 


(“Safety weefc" — Sewn days from 2 to 8 October i®2 7) 


Sex 

iajurlea 

— - 

Number 
injured during 
ptemdlnx 
w «*fc 

ft mw tor 
iujufvd 

during mtriy 

dumber 

Injured daring 
fuHowlug; 

wmk 

Men 

Sick and absent 

dm : 

837 

804 

»» 

Obliged to be absent 
by injury 

1 127 

H5 

80 

?» 

Able to continue work ‘ 
in spite of injury j 324 

1117 

383 

Women 

Sick and absent 

1,237 

1,034 

! 1.127 

#» 

Obliged to be absent 
by injury 

I 

23 

1 

10 

| 

ti 

i 

»» 

Abie to continue work 
in spite of injury 

! 

j 52 

29 

\ :w 

1 


Total number of worker** investigated : 

Men , > 94,278 

Women . . . . 53,139 


Total number of worker** investigated : 

Men , > 94,278 

Women . . . . 53,139 

Number of factories investigated s , , , . 1 ,900 


1 Ibid,, p. 43. Hyogo l» the prefecture in which the city of Koto l# located, hem o %rr/ 
Imjjortaot Industrially, 

As sickness does not declare itself at once when provoked 
by a process or exposure to unhealthy conditions, the effect of 
safety days or weeks on sickness cannot be accurately estimated. 
But, in addition to the figures reported by the Hyogo Prefecture 
above, there are other reports from various prefectures ' which 
confirm the view that certain sickness may be effectively pre- 
vented and the number of sickness cases may be appreciably 
reduced by efforts which follow on such a campaign at a safety 
week. The reduction of injuries reported after the safety week 


1 The prefectures of Miyagi, Wakayama, Okayama, Gifu, etc. reported 
after the safety week in October 1927 on the results, and the report* 
indicated that there was a reduction of at least 16 per cent, in sickness on 
the average in respect of 227,868 workers investigated. 
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throughout the country in July 1928 was not so striking on this 
occasion. Statistics of deaths, “serious injuries” requiring two 
weeks or more of treatment, “ slight injuries ” requiring between 
three days and two weeks of treatment, and “ very slight injuries ” 
which either required less than three days of treatment and 
absence from work of less than three days or no absence at all, 
were collected in respect of 3,128 factories employing at least 
50 workers. There were in all 1,000,045 workers (419,164 men 
and 580,881 women) engaged in these factories and the results 
reported were as follows : 


TABLE LXXV. — REDUCTION OF INJURIES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 1 
(“ Safety week ” — Six days from 2 to 7 July 1928) 


Sex 

Deaths 

Serious 

Injuries 

Slight 

injuries 

Very 

slight 

Injuries 

Totals 

Week before 

C> 

i7i 

640 

908 

1,725 

Men 

3 

148 

524 

708 

1,383 

Women 

3 

23 

116 

200 

342 

Daring the week 

3 

ten 

530 

635 

1,333 

Men 

3 

154 

441 

474 

1,072 

Women 

— 

11 

89 

161 

261 

Week after 

— 

Hi 

6H4 

894 

1,719 

^en 

— 

117 

564 

682 

1,363 

Women 

— 

24 

120 

212 

356 


1 Of. Sangyo Fitkttri, Sept. 1029, p, 16. 


Safety weeks are usually followed by the appointment of 
a “ safety deputy ” 1 or “ safety committees”, or both, to supervise 
safety in the factory concerned’. The safety deputy may be a 
trained engineer or a worker with some technical training ; the 
safety committees are usually composed of technical staff and 
workers. According to the following table some 422 safety 
committees were set up between 1911 and 1928 : 


1 Anzm Kakari in Japanese, meaning a man in charge of safety. 

* The Miners Regulations require the appointment of safety inspectors 

in mines. 
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Dari* of 
fouudlxif? 

mi urn 

Foe lor 

Dot# of 
fiMsudtog 


F*ctc»rt«» 

tm 

_ 

1 

tm 

1 

ft 

m 3 


1 

urn 

;i 

1$ 

am 


1 

tm 

2 

tm 

1917 

1 

2 

tm 

2 

18 

1918 

t | 

! — 

wm : 

7 

45 

1919 


! 1 

1927 j 

19 

252 

1920 


t 

1928 ; 

2 

S 

1921 

2 J 

7 


(til! 

frVlmmry) 



* ill, Bumau or 8ocu** ArrAWs dnsm Untmi *y«fe{ Sh§km m kmmm f.hftm 
(Enquiry Into Safety itomfftfMm md Safety Week#)* |»j», 2 and 3, 

The committees included in this table are all permanent 
institutions. The members are nominated usually for a year or 
six months by the employer, though there are also cases of elec- 
tion of the committee members by the workers from amongst 
themselves. Some of these committees are asked to perform 
wider functions than mere prevention of accidents. They deal 
often with the general question of workers' welfare as well as the 
relations with the employer. In these cases they may approximate 
to works committees. There are some which are nothing more 
than fire-brigades, the question of fire prevention being extremely 
serious in Japanese cities, especially when they are densely 
populated. Over 600 fires are reported every year from the fifty 
thousand factories coming under factory law. There are a few 
instances of advanced factories organising their workers in units, 
each unit having its safely committee, hut this type of organisation 
is rare. 



CHAPTER VI 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


The Origins of Health Insurance in 
Japan 

The Japanese Health Insurance Act originated in the work 
of the Labour Section of the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
iperce, which was set up by an Imperial Ordinance in 1920 1 * and 
charged with investigating the question of social insurance with 
a view to legislation 3 . Within a year the Section had drafted a 
Health Insurance Bill, and another Imperial Ordinance created 
a special Commission to examine the Bill. This Commission 
was composed of some thirty members, Government officials and 
non-official experts under the chairmanship of the Vice-Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce ; the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce supervised its labours. The result of the Commis- 
sion's work was the Health Insurance Bill, which was submitted 
to the Imperial Diet in 1922 at its spring session and passed by 
the Lower House almost without discussion. The Bill had an 
equally good reception in the House of Peers, which when voting 
it, recommended that the scope of insurance should be gradually 
extended to include more classes of workers, and that invalidity 
and seamen’s insurance should be introduced at an early date. 

The Act was promulgated in April 1922, and was to have 
been enforced in two years’ time. However, the earthquake 
of 1923 caused the enforcement to be deferred until 1 July 1926, 
when part of the Act was applied, the whole scheme coming 


1 No. 291 of August 1920. 

* The investigation involved not only documentary and actuarial 
studies, hut the despatch of officials to European and American countries 

to observe the actual working of various existing systems and to compare 
their merits and shortcomings. 
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into operation on 1 January 1927. Before the Act came into 
force, the Bureau of Social Affairs organised lectures in the more 
important industrial and mining centres to familiarise Imth em- 
ployers and workers with the principles of the Act. 

The Provisions of the Health Insur- 
ance Act 1 

The Act makes insurance compulsory for all persons work- 
ing in mines and factories to which the mining and factory 
legislation applies 1 . Provision is also made fur the extension of 
the scheme to undertakings in the building, transport, engineer- 
ing, and some other trades, and in factories not covered by the 
factory legislation, provided the employer obtains the previous 
consent of more than half the persons to be insured. Adminis- 
trative employees whose salaries exceed 1,200 yen a year, workers 
of foreign nationality and temporary workers are excluded. 

The insurance carriers are the State and health insurance 
societies (Kenkd Hoken Kumiai ) which may be set up compul- 
sorily by the Minister of the Interior or voluntarily with his per- 
mission. A voluntary society may he set up in an undertaking 
where not less than 300 but fewer than 600 insurable workers 
are employed and the consent of the majority of the workers 
has been obtained. Several employers, each employing less than 
300 insurable workers, may combine to form a society the mem- 
bership of which must not be less than 300, and in that case the 
combined employers may impose health insurance on the 
whole body of workers provided that the consent of the majority 
of the workers in each undertaking has been obtained, and with 
the permission of the Minister in respect of each undertaking. 
When 500 or more workers are employed the formation of a 
society is obligatory. In any case before a society begins to 
apply the scheme its rules must be approved by the authorities. 

A society is composed of the employer and all insured persons 
in his undertaking together with such of his former employees 
who were and still desire to remain insured. A board of directors 


* Gf. Legislative. Series, 1922, Jap. 3 ; 1926, tap. 4 ; J927, Jap. 4 ; 
1928, Jap. 8 ; 1929, tap. 2 ; and International Labour Review, Dec. 1926, 

pp. 861-871. 

1 Agriculture, commerce, transport and small industrial undertakings 
are not covered. 
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and a delegate meeting manages the society, employers and 
workers being equally represented on each body. The function 
of the State is confined to securing compliance with the regula- 
tions and payment of the subsidy. 

The State acts directly as the insurance carrier in respect of 
all insurable workers who are not covered by health insurance 
societies. The machinery consists of fifty health insurance offices 
(one in each of the forty-six prefectures and four in Hokkaido), 
for these offices work on a territorial basis while the societies 
operate by establishments. The Government offices are admi- 
nistered by civil servants and without representation of employers 
and workers. The Insurance Division of the Bureau of Social 
Affairs is the central supervisory authority ; locally the offices are 
supervised by the prefectural Governors. 

The risks covered by the Health Insurance Act are sickness, 
injury, maternity and death. Benefits may be withheld in cases 
of self-inflicted injury or other fraudulent acts, or when there is 
obviously no need of benefit. 

In cases of sickness or injury benefit is granted in the form 
of medical attendance and cash payments. Medical attendance 
includes medical advice and medicines, surgical operations and 
dental treatment, home nursing, hospital care, and conveyance 
in an ambulance when necessary. The cash benefit is reduced 
when hospital treatment is given, taking into account the family 
conditions of the worker. 

Medical treatment begins from the day of the occurrence of 
the injury or sickness and continues for a maximum of 180 days 
in respect of the same illness or injury, or for a total of 180 days 1 
in the course of a year in respect of several illnesses and injuries. 
Cases of illness which last more than 180 days are considered as 
being outside the scope of sickness insurance and coming within 
a scheme of invalidity insurance. Tn the case, however, of an 
illness or injury arising from an industrial cause, the limitation 
of 180 days does not apply. In addition to medical attendance, 
the sick or injured worker receives a cash benefit of 60 per cent, 
of his or her daily wages. The benefit is granted from the first 
day of the occurrence of injury or sickness if it is of industrial 


* The period has been limited to 180 days because health insurance is 
intended to give relief to sickness or injury of short duration, and statistics 
have confirmed that 98 per cent, of cases of incapacity of Japanese workers 

recover within 180 days. 
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origin ; otherwise the grant of the benefit begins only on the 

fourth day. 

The workmen’s compensation provisions of the factory and 
mining legislation ‘ are linked up with the sickness and injury 
benefits granted under the Health Insurance Act. For the first 
180 days within a year the insurance institution is responsible 
in case of sickness or injury of the insured worker. On the 
expiration of the maximum period of 180 days, if the worker still 
needs treatment, the employer becomes responsible for it provided 
that the sickness or injury has resulted from the employment. In 
this case the employer must pay, in accordance with the work- 
men’s compensation provisions of the Factory Act or of the Mines 
Regulations, an “ absence allowance ” of 40 per cent, of wages and 
continue the medical treatment until the recovery of the worker, 
or for a period of three years from the date when he was inea 
pacitated. If there is permanent incapacity, a lump sum varying 
from 40 to 540 days’ wages is paid in proportion to its degree. 
Should the injury result in death a lump sum of at least 800 days' 
wages must be awarded to the surviving relations. 

In the matter of maternity benefit, the health insurance 
scheme has been devised so as to supplement the provisions of 
the factory and mining laws. The amended Regulations for the 
enforcement of the Factory Act of 1923 and the amended Mines 
Regulations of 1926 prescribed for women who desired it a 
period of four weeks’ suspension of work before confinement and 
an obligatory suspension of six weeks after confinement. By the 
grant of maternity benefit amounting to 60 per cent, of the daily 
wages of the women during these periods of suspension of work, 
the Health Insurance Act has facilitated the enforcement of the 
factory and mining regulations, hi order to prevent a woman 
from taking up insurance for a short time with the sole object of 
obtaining benefit, the Act requires that in order to receive the 
benefit she must have been insured for at least 180 days before 
her confinement. 

Apart from this maternity benefit which varies in amount in 
proportion to the wages, the insurance scheme provides for a 
further benefit of a lump sum of 20 yen as “ confinement benefit ” . 
The object of this is to defray the expenses actually incurred on 
account of the confinement. As a rule the maternity and con- 


1 Of. Part IV, Chapter IV, pp, 229-234, and Chapter V, pp, 848-850. 
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finement benefits Ere psid in cash, but if necessary the woman 
may be treated at a hospital, or by a doctor or midwife. In such 
cases . the insurance institution is entitled to reduce the amount 
of the cash maternity or confinement benefit. The confinement 
benefit is granted even after the woman has ceased to be insured, 
provided that the confinement takes place within 180 days after 
she has ceased to be insured. 

In the case of the death of an insured worker, a funeral benefit 
amounting to thirty days’ wages but not less than 30 yen is paid 
to the surviving relatives or former dependants of the deceased 
worker to defray the funeral expenses incurred. It can be paid 
even in the case of the death of a worker who had ceased to be 
insured if death takes place within ninety days of the date when 
he ceased to he insured. 

The financial resources for the provision of benefits and for 
their administration are contributions from the employer and the 
worker, together with a State, subsidy. 

The State subsidy represents 10 per cent, of the expenditure 
on benefits incurred by each insurance institution ; it is designed 
to cover approximately the total cost of administration and it is 
specially laid down that the liability of the State shall not exceed 
2 yen a year per insured person. 

The contributions of the employer and of the worker are in 
principle of equal amounts, and the amount varies with the wages 
of the worker. For the purpose of calculating contributions the 
workers are divided into sixteen wage classes, to the lowest of 
which the basic wage of 0.30 yen per day is attributed and to the 
highest a wage of 4 yen. The principle of equal contributions for 
the employer and the worker is waived in the case of workers 
receiving wages amounting to less than 55 sen a day. In such 
eases of very low wages, the employer’s share is calculated on a 
basic wage of 60 sen a day while the worker’s share is not 
increased. In specially dangerous trades the employer may be 
required to pay two-thirds of the contribution, but the worker’s 
share of contribution may in no case exceed 3 per cent, of his 
wages. Moreover, during the period that the insured worker is 
receiving cash benefits either for sickness, injury or in maternity- 
cases the worker’s contribution must not be collected. 

It is incumbent upon the employer to make the payments of 
the contributions both for the workers and for himself. The 
employer is authorised to deduct the amount of the worker's 
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contribution from his wages. If the employer fails to make the 
payment, he is liable to penalties’. 

Complaints regarding benefits are dealt with by the Health 
Insurance Enquiry Boards of First and Second Instance. Any 
person who is not satisfied with the decisions of these Boards may 
in the last resort bring an action in a court of justice, or if he 
is dissatisfied with the assessment or collection of insurance con- 
tributions or other moneys he may appeal to the Minister of the 
Interior or may bring an action in the administrative court. 

The Working of the Health Insurance Act 

Insurance institutions. - — The total number of insured work- 
ers at the end of each year since the health insurance scheme 
was put into operation has been as follows * : 


TABLE LXXVU. — NUMBER OP WORKERS COVERED ICV HEALTH INSURANCE, 

1926-1930 1 


Year 

[Insured at health 
Insurance 
office# 

Insured In health 
insurance 
societies 

Insured in 
mat uni -a Id 
socle ties 

1926 

1,140,865 

800,581 

1 00,000 

1927 

1 ,115,221 

774,023 

160,000 

1928 

1,160,953 

772,679 

158,333 

1929 

1,032,380 

773,529 

165,955 

1930 

1,079,128 

639,019 

159,688 


Tot ii I 


2 , 101,446 

2 , 049,244 

2 , 091,965 

1 , 971,864 

1 , 877,835 


1 Ed I male : thin afteelH the accuracy of the total figure* for the year. 


At the end of 1930, the total number of workers in Japanese 
factories and mines was 2,301,967 \ so that over 81 per cent, of 
the total factory and mining population of Japan were covered 
by the health insurance scheme. 

The most important insurance institutions are the health 


1 The workers employed in various undertakings of the State, such 
as the Railways, Monopoly Bureau, Iron-foundry, Arsenals, etc., are for the 
most part covered by the mutual-aid societies of which the benefits are 
at least equal to those granted under the health insurance scheme. In the 
case of these mutual-aid societies in State undertakings, the Minister 
of the Interior controls their rules, while their actual operation Is super- 
vised by the various Departments concerned, (Of. Part IV, Chapter IV.) 

* Figures extracted from Kenkd Iloken MM, Monthly Bulletin of 
Health Insurance, published by Ihe Insurance Division of the Bureau of 
Social Affairs. 

* Mdo MM, March 1931. 
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insurance offices. To ensure a more effective working of those 
offices, they were transferred in August 1929 to the local pre- 
fecture! Governments. The number of administrative officials, 
secretaries, clerks and other employees engaged in health 
insurance administration in the central and local prefectural 
Government offices exceeds 2,000. Some local offices deal with 
large numbers of insured workers : the prefecture of Osaka has 
some 123,000 workers insured within its territory, Tokyo about 
127,000, and Nagano 107,000. 

There were 319 health insurance societies in the first year 
(1926) hut they had increased in September 1931 to 344, classified 

as follows 1 : 


TABLE I .XXVIII. HEALTH INSURANCE SOCIETIES, 1931 


Textile factories 

137 

Goal mines 

. 51 

Machine and tool factories . 

m 

Metal industry works . . 

. 19 

Chemical factories .... 

38 

Metal refining works . . 

3 

Food and drink factories . . 

12 

Non-metal industry works 

1 

Electricity, g as, smelting 


Other works 

9 

works 

3 



Miscellaneous mills .... 

13 

Total 

. 344 


There are ten mutual-aid societies carrying on the function of 
health insurance institutions with the sanction of the Minister of 
the Interior, all for workers in State enterprises and set up in 
accordance with Imperial Decrees 2 . 

Organisation of medical benefit. — The organisation of medi- 
cal benefit differs somewhat in the case of health insurance offices 
and in that of health insurance societies, but, generally speaking, 
it can be said that the system in force is that of free choice from 
a panel of doctors, dentists and pharmacists. 

In the case of the health insurance offices, the Japan Medical 
Association, the State or public hospitals, and hospitals established 
by municipal bodies are responsible for all medical services 
except dentistry. The Japan Medical Association has entered into 
a contract with the Government and all the members of the Asso- 


* The figures given are for September 1981 (cf. Kenkd Hoken Jiho, 

J an. 1938). 

» The mutual-aid societies in State enterprises are: (1) in the 
Printing Bureau of the Cabinet, (2) Monopoly Bureau, (8) Mint, (4) Mili- 
tary Arsenal, (S) Naval Arsenals, (6) Forestry work, (7) Iron-foundry 
(8) Railways, (9) Postal, telephone and telegraph services, and (10) Civil 
engineering works, 
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ciation are “insurance doctors” for the purposes of the Health 
Insurance Act. The total number of “ insurance doctors " is 
approximately 32,000, representing 80 per cent, of all doctors 
licensed to practise in Japan proper. 

Remuneration of the doctors' services is based on a system 
of “points”, which vary in number according to the nature of 
the treatment and in value according to the total number of eases 
treated in each prefecture *. The number of points varies in pro- 
portion to the nature of the treatment, whereas the remunerative 
value of a point varies in inverse ratio within fixed limits, 
because the total sum which the insurance system can pay within 
any period is fixed, while the number of cases may rise almost 
indefinitely in the event, for example, of an epidemi Clearly 
the doctor who has treated tin 1 2 3 largest number of cases would 
receive the largest amount of remuneration, but the remunerative 
value of a point falls when there are a large number of cases ’. 

Payment is made by the Government to the Japan Medical 
Association according to the contract, which fixed a standard 
rate of remuneration payable to the Association. The standard 
rate was originally fixed after careful statistical estimates of the 
number of days of illness of Japanese workers and the estimated 
cost of their treatment (including diagnosis, supply of drugs and 
appliances, treatment, operations and medical services generally’. 
At present the standard rate agreed on by the contract is 7.754 yen 
for a factory worker and 9.754 yen 4 for a miner. 

The Bureau of Social Affairs pays monthly to the Japan 
Medical Association one-twelfth of the standard rate figure multi- 


1 For example, a visit to a patient’s home within 1 '/< miles or a 
consultation at a doctor’s surgery are given 3 points each, an X-ray exami- 
nation 15-30 points, extraction of a tooth 12 points, removal of tonsils 
80 points, removal of appendix 250 points, etc. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, 18 inly 1927, pp, 90-98. 

3 The average number of days of sickness of Japanese workers per 
year, according to an investigation specially made for the purpose of 
legislation, was 11.5. It was expected, however, that this number would 
increase when medical service became free. Accordingly it was raised by 
50 per cent, to 17.3 days per year. Then it was assumed that the cost of 
all medical and dental treatment would lie 0 50 yen per day or 8.05 yen 
per year. Deductions were then made for probable costs of nursing and 
transport, payable directly by the health insurance offices, and for the 
treatment of insured workers in State or municipal hospitals, etc. Modi- 
fications were made in the contract by the discovery of inaccuracies in 
the estimates after some time of actual experience. (For details, cf. 
Dr. Iaichi Kitasihma : Medical Aspect of the Health Insurance System of 
Japan, Tokyo, 1929.) 

* The high accident rate in mines accounts for this figure. 
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plied by the number of insured persons in that month. The 
Association distributes to the branches in each prefecture a. sum 
divided in proportion to the number of insured persons reported 
by each branch. The prefeetural branch office of the Association, 
in making the payment, divides the sum of money received from 
the central office by the total number of points claimed by all the 
insurance doctors and establishes thereby the value of a unit for 
the month, and finally the doctor receives the remuneration from 
the branch office according to the number of points of treatment 
he has reported. I he value of a point varies from month to 
month and from one prefecture to another ; in some prefectures a 
point is worth over 20 sen, in others it falls below 10 sen. 

In addition to the contract, with the Japan Medical Association 
for general medical treatment, the Government has entered into 
contracts with the Slate or public hospitals. Some fourteen State 
hospitals and thirty-one public hospitals are concerned and the 
total payments made to these hospitals for the treatment of the 
insured workers represent an amount equivalent to 70 or 80 per 
cent, of the fees paid hy uninsured persons generally. 

At the outset the Government made a contract with the Japan 
Dentists' Association for dental treatment on the same basis as 
with the Japan Medical Association, the standard rate for 
remuneration per person per year having been fixed at a little over 
08 sen. The experience of a few years, however, showed that 
the general contract was not satisfactory and at present the Gov- 
ernment has a separate contract, for every dentist, only leaving 
with the Japan Dentists’ Association the responsibility of super- 
vision of the insurance dentists, payment of remuneration for 
dental treatment, etc. Payment is made according to fixed rates. 
There are approximately 8,200 insurance dentists under this 
system, representing some 80 per cent, of all the dentists in Japan. 

In Japan the separation of the medical profession from phar- 
macy has not developed to such an extent as is the case in many 
foreign countries. It is usually the doctor hinuelf who supplies 
the drugs and pharmaceutic appliances to the patient. The con- 
tract between the Government and the Japan Pharmacists’ Asso- 
ciation only covers the supply of drugs on a doctor’s prescription, 
The rale of payment by the Government to the Japan Pharmacists’ 
Association is fixed to cover the cost of the drugs and of the 
containing bottles or other vessels, plus a small commission. 

A large majority, or nearly three-fifths, of the existing health 
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insurance societies have concluded contracts with national or pre- 
fectural medical and dentists’ associations on more or less similar 
lines to the Government's contracts. A little over a fifth have 
made contracts with medical or dentists' associations, but also 
utilise the hospitals or medical services attached to the factory 
or mine where the health insurance society has been set up. 
Rather less than a fifth depend mainly on the hospitals or medical 
services of the factories or mines concerned, or of the society 
itself; only about half a dozen societies have appointed their own 
doctors. 

The most important difference between the health insurance 
offices and the health insurance societies with regard to the* 
organisation of medical benefit is that, generally speaking, the 
societies pay much higher remuneration to the doctors and den* 
tists than the insurance offices, A small section of the societies 
(about a fifth) has adopted the same system of a standard rate of 
remuneration per insured person as the health insurance offices. 
With these societies the standard rate varies between 7.42 and 
16.30 yen. In the societies which depend on the medical services 
existing in the factories or mines concerned for the treatment of 
insured persons, the remuneration is usually low, 

About a fifth of the existing societies have concluded con- 
tracts with dentists’ associations (either national or prefectural) 
to pay dentists by various standard rates. Actually these rates 
vary between 0.61 and 2.20 yen per insured person per year. 

There is no difference between the offices and societies in 
regard to pharmaceutic benefits. 

Finance. The financial resources of health insurance 
consist of the contributions of the employer and insured persons 
and the State subsidy. The rates of contribution may vary 
according to the risks involved in different industries and in 
dangerous occupations the employer may be required to pay 
higher amounts than the insured persons. The health insurance 
offices charge 8 per cent, of the daily wages of the worker in 
the case of mines, the rate of contribution for the employer being 
5 per cent, as against 3 per cent, for the miner. In respect of all 
other workers, the offices charge 4 per cent, the employer and 
the insured person both paying equally 2 per cent of the worker's 
wage 1 . The rates of the health insurance societies vary eonsider- 

i "H eru * of February HWO, there were insured tiersons in 

the health insurance societies for whom the contribution wan 8 per wit. 
and 1,075,897 for whom the contribution was 4 per cent. 
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ably. At the end of 1927 , in 202 out of 339 societies the employers’ 
share was equal to that of the worker, in 49 societies 60 per cent, 
or less, in 38 societies 70 per cent, or less, in 44 societies 80 per 
cent or less, in 1 society 90 per cent., and in 5 societies more 
than 90 per cent, up to the whole amount of contribution. 

Detailed figures of receipts and expenditure of health 
insurance institutions are given in Table LXXIX (A) and (B) 1 . 

Preventive measures and supervision. — Table LXXIX (B) 
setting out the expenditure of insurance institutions, shows by the 
sums of money expended on health measures the importance 
attached to prevention. Recent information on the methods of 
propaganda adopted is not available, but some of the activities of 
health insurance offices in 1926 and 1927 are worth mention. 
During 1927 over 980 lectures and cinematographic shows were 
given, and were attended by about 558,800 people ; 58 health exhi- 
bitions were organised in working-class centres, attended by over 
232,600 people ; vaccination and other measures to prevent infec- 
tious diseases were widely adopted ; educational posters and plac- 
ards were shown in large numbers ; swimming pools, play- 
grounds, etc., were provided for the use of insured workers. 

In March 1927, 276 inspectors’ had been appointed by the 
Health Insurance Offices in order to investigate claims for bene- 
fits, the adequacy of the medical treatment given and the accuracy 
of the employers’ reports, and to give guidance to insured per- 
sons and others in regard to carrying out the formalities required 
under the Health Insurance Act. 

Attitude of employers, workers and doctors. — As in other 
countries where health insurance has been introduced, the Japa- 
nese system gave rise to many complaints during the first year 
or two after the Act came into force. Some employers desired to 
restrict the scope of the insurance or to abolish it, while some 
workers thought that the employer should bear the whole con- 
tribution. "Insurance strikes" broke out as a result of disputes 

1 Some details have already been given above in regard to mutual-aid 
societies carrying out the function of health insurance institutions m 
accordance with the Health Insurance Act. The annual receipts of the ten 
societies exceed 41,000,000 yen and their annual disbursements in benefits 
16,000,000 yen v ...... . 

* This number has since been very much increased, but the exact 
figure is not available. 



TABLE LXXIX. FINANCIAL SITUATION OF HEALTH INSURANCE, 1926-1929 

(A) Receipts (i Yen) 
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between employers and workers on the question of insurance 
contributions. The doctors also were no less dissatisfied with the 
system than the employers or workers on account of the unex- 
pectedly overwhelming number of insurance cases ; they felt they 

hail made a bad bargain. 

Large employers organisations such as the Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry of Tokyo and Osaka, the Japan Industrial 
Club, the Cotton Spinners’ Association and the Mine Owners’ 
Federation began a movement for the amendment of the Act. 
They proposed, inter alia, that the contribution of the State should 
be increased, that injuries and sickness of industrial origin be 
excluded from health insurance and dealt with under the com- 
pensation provisions of the factory and mining laws, that Govern- 
ment supervision over the health insurance societies should be 
relaxed, and that benefits should be withheld in cases of vene- 
real disease and chronic or endemic diseases which are difficult 
to cure. Some employers held that the risks were already suffi- 
ciently covered by the compensation provisions of the existing 
factory or mining laws and they advocated on this ground the 
repeal of the Health Insurance Act. 

On the whole, Japanese workers recognised that the principle 
of compulsory insurance was sound, but there was a wide dif- 
ference of opinion between the Right and Left Wing workers’ 
unions as to the manner in which it should be financed ; some 
unions of the Left Wing maintained the view that the employer 
should bear the entire burden of insurance contributions. The 
workers generally desired that the system of medical treatment 
should be improved and the scope of insurance extended, regard- 
less of budgetary considerations. There was also a demand made 
by the Social Democratic Party that health insurance societies 
should be administered solely by the workers. 

The working of the insurance system in the first year or 
two was unfavourable to the doctors because of the unexpected 
number of insured patients who presented themselves for treat- 
ment, suffering mostly from slight ailments and hardly needing 
medical attention. The contract which the Japan Medical Asso- 
ciation had signed with the Government was based on an estimate 
that the average number of days’ illness of an insured person 
would he seventeen and a third clays a year, and on this estimate 
the value of a unit of treatment would be 0.20 yen. Contrary to 
this expectation, the number of days of treatment was larger by 
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70 per cent, than the estimated number, although a 50 per cent, 
increase over the average number of days' illness had been 
allowed for in the light of the experience of the mutual-aid 
societies. In consequence of the unexpected increase of the num- 
ber of cases, the remunerative value of a {mint fell much below 
the original estimate, falling steadily from 0.094 yen in March to 
0.087 yen in May 1927. In this situation, some doctors began to 
demand the cancellation of the contract, and in some cases they 
went so far as to refuse to treat patients, giving rise to the com- 
plaint by insured persons that the doctors discriminated between 
them and ordinary patients and that the treatment given them 
was inferior. 

With a view to meeting these complaints, the Government 1 II 
consulted the Commission for the investigation of social insurance; 
a sub-committee of the Commission was set up in July 1927 which 
took evidence from all parties concerned, and in October the 
Commission made a series of recommendations, some to lie dealt 
with by amendment of the Health Insurance Act and others by 
administrative measures. Although the amending Art ! did not 
carry out all the recommendations of the Commission’, some 
legislative reforms were effected. The amending Act slightly 
modified the legal procedure for the enforcement of the payment 
of contributions, raised the rate of funeral benefit and deprived 
insured persons of their right to benefit when the sickness or 
injury is due to misconduct. To check the abuse of medical 
benefit by insured persons and to secure adequate treatment by 
doctors, various administrative measures were taken. Among 
these were the appointment of insurance inspector* and 
discouragement of insured persons from unnecessarily consulting 
insurance doctors. The effect of the measures taken to improve 
the situation was progressively to raise the remunerative value of 
the “point” until, in February 1928, it was little short of the 
estimated value of 0.20 yen. 

On the whole, the Japanese health insurance system has been 
a success, taking into account the fact that it was an entirely new 
experiment. The storm of criticism that arose in the beginning 

I Of. Industrial and Labour Information, 80 Dec. 1987, pp. 4f448fi, 

'* Promulgated in March 1929. 

II The Bureau of Social Affairs desired to have further experience of 
the working of the health insurance system before any important altera- 
tions were attempted. 
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has gradually subsided. Control exercised by administrative 
measures has reduced the applications for medical treatment to 
leasonable limits, lhe contracts with doctors have been modified 
in some cases and in others supplementary remuneration has been 
granted to doctors' and dentists' associations in order to meet 
circumstances unforeseen when the Act was drafted. 

Seamen ’s Insurance 

While a system of insurance has been in contemplation for 
some years, the relief of Japanese seamen in case of sickness or 
injury is still governed by the following provision of the Com- 
mercial Code (section 578) : 

If a seamen during the time of lus service without any excess or 
gross fault of his own falls sick or is hurt, the shipowner shall bear the 
cost of his medical treatment and attention for a period not exceeding 

three months. 

Under the. foregoing paragraph a seaman shall be entitled to his 
wages for the time during which he shall have rendered service. He 
shall he entitled to his whole wages if sickness or injury arises out of 
the performance of his duties. 

The inadequacy of these provisions has been officially 
recognised, and for several years the Department of Communi- 
cations made studies with a view to presenting a Seamen’s 
Insurance Bill at the same time that the Health Insurance Bill was 
introduced. It was not, however, considered opportune to pre- 
sent a Bill in 1922 ; and the earthquake of 1923 and the financial 
crisis which followed it prevented the question being carried any 
further during the next few years. Meanwhile, the Bureau of 
Social Affairs had been set up ; and, in July 1927, the Bureau 
began with the help of the prefeetural Governors, to collect from 
owners of vessels exceeding 500 tons information on seamen’s 
wages, years of service, ages, number of members in seamen’s 
families, number of days on which medical treatment was given 
and of absence from work on account of sickness, number of 
cases of death or invalidity, etc. On the basis of the information 
thus collected a draft Bill was prepared which would have insured 
about 66,000 seamen and required a State subsidy of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 yen annually. 

The Bill as originally drafted provided for compulsory 
insurance against sickness, injury, invalidity, old age and death, 
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including survivors' pensions. It covered all seamen in -going 
vessels (excepting some small vessels specified) and ships' officers 
with an annual salary not exceeding 1,800 yen. 

In regard to sickness and injury benefit it followed very 
much the same lines as the health insurance scheme ; medical 
aid until recovery if the sickness or injury arose out of the 
seaman’s employment, and in other eases for a period not exceed, 
ing 180 days ; a daily cash benefit of 00 per cent, of wages during 
temporary incapacity for work, to he paid so long as the seaman 
was under treatment and subject to a waiting period of three days 
if the incapacity did not arise out of the employment ; for perma- 
nent incapacity reducing earning power by two-thirds or more 
a pension from 25 to 00-| per cent, of wages, or if the incapacity 
was less than two-thirds hut more than one-third of earning 
power a lump sum of 100 to 200 per cent, of annual wages accord- 
ing to the degree of incapacity, with a 50 per cent, increase in both 
cases if the incapacity arose out of the employment. The scheme 
also provided for an old-age pension at sixty years of 00 J per 
cent, of the seaman's annual wages on condition that the mini- 
mum period of insurance had been completed, and for survivors' 
pensions on a scale of 10 per cent, of wages to a maximum of 
16 if- per cent, of wages according to the number of dependants. 
The contribution was to be 40 per cent, from seamen and ship- 
owners respectively, 20 per cent, from the Slate, 

The Bill was submitted for observations to a meeting of the 
Counsellors of the Bureau of Social Affairs and the Commission 
for the investigation of insurance, and also to the leading organ- 
isations of shipowners and seamen. The shipowners opposed it 
vigorously and industrial employers objected to the inclusion in 
a seamen’s insurance scheme of provisions for old-age, invalidity 
and survivors’ pensions. The seamen themselves were not 
altogether favourable to the draft, on the ground that tin* seaman's 
contribution was too high. Nor were the Government's advisers 
unanimously in favour of the scheme. A committee of Govern- 
ment representatives, shipowners and seamen was therefore 
appointed to amend the original draft, and after meeting more 
than twenty times this committee submitted a new plan. 
Briefly summed up, the main alterations made were as follow* : 
all pensions were replaced by temporary allowances ; compulsory 
insurance for ships’ officers was to he limited to those with 
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salaries not exceeding 1,400 yen ; the rate of insurance contribu- 
tion of insured seamen was reduced from 8 to 5 per cent, of 
daily earnings ; maternity benefit for women employed at sea 

was added. 

In this amended form, the Government introduced the Bill 
into Parliament at its winter session of 1930-1931, but the Diet 
rose before the Bill was adopted and it has not been re-introduced. 

Post. Office Insurance and Annuities 

While Post Office insurance is not social insurance, it should 
be mentioned in this chapter because, pending the introduction 
of social insurance for all workers, it serves a useful purpose as 
it is simple and accessible to the poorest class of people. 

When ordinary life insurance business was first introduced 
into Japan in 1881 it was too costly for the working people. About 
twelve years later a few companies began to issue special life 
insurance policies for small amounts, but the scheme was found 
to be unsatisfactory and the Government put an end to it. 
Meanwhile, the Departments of Communications and of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce looked into the possibilities of a simple 
insurance scheme. The outcome of this investigation was the 
Simple Life Insurance Act enacted early in 1916 and brought into 
operation in October of the same year. Under this Act insurance 
business was transacted at all post offices (now some 8,000 in 
all), and twelve months later Ordinances were issued permitting 
the reserves of the insurance fund to be loaned at low rates of 
interest for purposes of public welfare, and setting up a com- 
mission of enquiry to deal with complaints or disputes regarding 
this insurance. In September 1917, in addition to the simple life 
insurance, a scheme of old-age insurance based on endowment 
policies was launched. A special Bureau was set up in September 
1920 to deal with Post Office insurance, and “health consultation 
stations " were established two years later in all large towns at 
which simple cases of sickness and injury of insured persons are 
treated. In view of the popularity of the system, it has been 
extended from Japan proper to Formosa, Korea, Kwantung Pro- 
vince and the South Sea Islands. 

Under this scheme policies are divided into two classes : 
whole-life and endowment policies. Endowment pqlicies are for 
ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five or forty years, 
and are divided into classes according to the duration of the 
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period during which premium is paid. Whole life policies 
consist of ordinary policies, and limited payment policies in 
which the payments are for periods of ten, fifteen or twenty years. 
In the case of endowment policies, the premiums may be paid 
during the whole insurance term for each policy but for policies 
maturing after 20 years, arrangements may he made to pay 
premiums during ten years only, while for policies maturing 
after thirty years payment during ten or twenty years may lie 
arranged. Persons between twelve anti sixty years of age are 
entitled to be insured under the system. The rates of premium are 
worked out on the following basis : 

(1) The mortality table is computed by adding 20 per cent, 
to the mortality rates of the Japanese population 
(compiled by the Statistical Bureau of the Cabinet from 
the data of the years 1898-1904). 

(2) Interest at the rate of 3.6 per cent, per year. The 
valuation is effected annually on the same basis by the 
net premium method. 

Policies are issued only for multiples of 10 sen of monthly 
premium, and are limited to amounts Iwtween 20 yen and 
450 yen; two or more insurances may lie effected on any one life 
provided that the aggregate sum insured in no case exceeds 460 
yen. No medical examination is required, but in all cases the 
applicant must have a personal interview with an official of the 
Post Office. In order to prevent persons in poor health from 
taking up insurance, the full sums insured are not paid if the 
insured person dies within two years from the date of issue of the 
policy. Instead, if death occurs within one year the premiums 
paid to the time of death are returned, and if within two years 
one-half of the sum insured is paid. If the insured person dies 
through an accident or of an infectious disease the full insurance is 
paid. Premiums are payable monthly, and are collected by post- 
men or may be paid at the Post Office. Seamen, farmers, emi- 
grants and others who have difficulty in paying regularly may 
pay lump sums in advance. In case of serious disability 
resulting from an accident (such as the low* of sight, amputation 
of one or more limbs, etc.) the insured person may he exempted 
form further payment of the premium. 

Measures are taken to provide against the lapsing of policies : 
in order to facilitate the prolongation of the validity of policies, 
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two months’ grace is allowed after the lapse of one month during 
which the premium must normally be paid. A life policy can be 
converted into an endowment policy, the period of payment of 
premium may lie shortened, or the amount of premium reduced. 
A policy holder may also benefit by loans from the insurance 
system at specially low rates of interest (4.8 per cent.). In case 
of the surrender or lapsing of a policy, a sum equivalent to be- 
tween 80 per cent, and 98 per cent, of the reserve accumulated for 
the insured person may be refunded provided that one year has 
elapsed since the contract came into force. 

The whole business of the Post Office life insurance is 
conducted by the Bureau of Post Office Life Insurance in the 
Department of Communications. A special account is kept, 
separated from the general account of the Treasury. All expenses 
of the business are defrayed out of its own income. Deficits are 
made up by subsidies from the Treasury. The insurance fund is 
placed under the control of the Minister of Communications, who 
on the advice of a special investments commission makes loans 
to enterprises aiming at social welfare. To avoid the complicated 
and expensive procedure of action in the law courts, the Post 
Office Life Insurance Committee of Enquiry gives legal assistance 
without charge to the policy-holder 1 . 

Post Office insurance was a success from the outset, and it 
has continued to flourish. A.t the end of 1929 there were some 
14,275,000 policy-holders insured for a total sum of 1,895,884,000 
yen ; 4,129,000 were life insurances, while the rest were endow- 
ments or old-age insurances ; the total amount of life insurance 
was 558,290,000 yen. The sums insured varied greatly, but the 
largest number of insurance policies were for sums below 100 yen. 
In 1929 there were upwards of 75,300 deaths among the insured 
persons throughout Japan, which involved the payment of 
approximately 10,158,000 yen out of the insurance fund. 

The insurance fund has continued to grow, until it reached 
the sum of 368,850,000 yen in 1929. From the beginning the 
policy of the Government has been to utilise the fund for loans 
either to insured persons (at an interest rate of 4.8 per cent.) or 
to purchase bonds of public or municipal bodies. Every year 
about 10 per cent, of the funds are invested in State or municipal 
bonds. 


* Beneficiaries or policy-holders are required to submit any complaints 
first to this Committee before they bring an action in a court of justice. 
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Post Office deferred life or immediate life annuities are also 
purchasable*. They lieeame popular at once and statistics show 
a steady growth year by year. At the end of 1029 there were 
101,549 annuities with 13,741,826 yen inverted. The maximum 
amount of annuity purchasable on the life of any one person 
is 2,400 yen, while the minimum is 120 yen if the premiums 
are paid in instalments and 12 yen if the premium is paid in one 
sum. The average amount of the annuities in 1929 was 71 ,0 yen 51 


1 Post Office Annuities Ordinance (Imperial Ordinance No. £81, dated 

10 August 1926). 

3 Nihon Tetkoku TOkei Nenkan, 1931 edition, p, 60. 



PART V 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND MIGRATION 


CHAPTER I 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Extent of Unemployment 

Seasonal unemployment and unemployment due to cyclical 
fluctuations of trade have been known in Japan since the early 
days of industrialisation, but widespread unemployment, the 
effects of which become increasingly severe in proportion to its 
degree of permanence, has only been a serious social question 
during the last ten years or so. 

The geographical situation of Japan permitted her industries 
to expand enormously during the war period, and this expansion 
led to over-industrialisation. The result was that “the armistice 
was the signal for a catastrophic collapse of many undertakings 
that had sprung up as a result of the war, and in the first few 
years after the war Japanese industry passed through a critical 
period of depression ” \ Many workers lost their employment as 
the result of the dosing clown of factories. Small businesses, 
with insecure financial resources, were the first affected ; but the 
crisis was felt even by State undertakings and in January and 
April 1921 the State Railway Department was obliged to dismiss 
a considerable number of its workers. 

The decisions of the Disarmament Conference at Washington 
in the same year aggravated the situation, for the reduction in 


1 Of. I, F, Am* wa : industrial Conditions and Labour Legislation in 
Japan, p. 61 . 
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1922 of naval armaments in pursuance of the Washington 
Agreement caused the discontinuance of work in a number of 
private shipbuilding firms, and in some instances the works were 
closed down altogether. This deprived many workers of their 
employment, and it was followed in March 1928 by a consider- 
able discharge of workers from the army and navy arsenals, 
docks, etc. In April, the same fate overlook the salaried staff in 
the employ of the Army and Navy Departments. 

Then came the disastrous earthquake of September 1928, 
which destroyed hundreds of factories and ruined some of the 
richest and most prosperous cities and towns of Japan. Unem- 
ployment increased to an alarming extent, for *' workers who hail 
escaped death found themselves without shelter, without food and 
without work " \ According to an official report at this time 
there were “in and around the city of Tokyo 99,108 unemployed 
workers" (36.6 per 3,000 persons), and “29,148 workers were 
without work in Yokohama and its vicinity " Clearly this was 
an abnormal situation and the reconstruction of the areas 
devastated by the earthquake and fire provided work for many 
unemployed workers ; but this did not by any means solve, 
even temporarily, the problem of unemployment, for financial 
stringency continued. 

To the earlier discharges of workers from the Army and Navy 
Departments came, in 1924, the dismissal of a large number 
of employees by the State Treasury, so that, if the short period 
immediately following the earthquake is excepted, there had 
never before in the history of Japan been so many skilled workers 
unemployed. Finally, the. gravity of the situation was intensified 
in the winter of 1924 by the dismissal of some 20,000 public ser- 
vants as a measure of administrative reform (in Japanese tjyoxri 
seiri) and to reduce the burden of the budget. Even Indore this, 
non-manual workers had been faced with increasing difficulties 
in finding employment, and another mass of discharged Slate ser- 
vants added to their ranks created a disquieting situation. 

The post-war unemployment problem was made more serious 
by the increasing tendency for the urban industrial population 
to lose touch with the land. Before the war, workers from the 
country came into the towns when there was an unusual pressure 
of industrial work, but when this pressure was relieved, or when 

1 Ibid., p. 61. 

* B54S TWeei Y6nm, 1924 edition, p. 134. 
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a definitely slack season set in, a large proportion of the displaced 
workers were able to return to agricultural work. This mobility 
of the labour force greatly facilitated the adjustment of the labour 
market when trade slackened. The rapid industrial expansion 
during the war years, however, resulted in a big increase in the 
permanent industrial population of the towns, and, when the 
slump came, many workers had been too long absent from their 
villages to have a home in the country to which they could 
return The industrialisation of the rural districts, which was 
stimulated by the war, was little help to them, for the groups of 
factories which had sprung up in the country were themselves 
in difficulties and could no longer absorb even the local labour. 

National Unemployment Census. — It was at this period that 
a beginning was made with the collection of such unemployment 
statistics as exist in Japan. As part of the interim National Census 
of 192;'), an “Unemployment Census" was taken. A similar 
census was taken in 193Q on the occasion of the last full National 
Census, and its results will be used, together with the monthly 
estimates of the Bureau of Social Affairs, as the basis of the 
information on the extent of unemployment given in this 
chapter \ 

The “ Unemployment Census” 2 of 1925 comprised the investi- 
gation of twenty-six industrial and mining centres. Employees 
earning less than 200 yen a month and wage earners in agri- 
culture, fishing, mining, manufacturing industries, commerce, 
transport, Government employment and domestic service were, 
covered, as well as workers engaged on labour contracts of 
varying length, including casual workers. Any worker in these 
occupations having the physical capacity and the will to work but 
unable to find employment was considered as unemployed for the 
purposes of the investigation. Casual or day labourers were 
regarded as unemployed if they had no work on the day previous 
to the day of the investigation. 

The Unemployment Census of 1930 was carried out on a 
national st ale covering Hokkaido and all the forty-six prefectures 
of Japan proper. The basis as regards occupations of workers and 


‘ For a fuller account of the sources of information on the extent of 
unemployment, cf. S. low : “ Unemployment in Japan ”, in International 

Labour Review, Oct, 1930. 

» The order for this census was given by Imperial Decree and a special 
credit of 150,000 yen was voted for the purpose by the Diet. 
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the definition of unemployment was the same as in 1925. The 
1930 census showed that the total number of workers actually 
unemployed on 1 October 1930 throughout Japan was 322,527. 
The greater number were concentrated in big cities such as 
Osaka, with 30,190 unemployed workers, Tokyo 22,878, Yoke- 
hama 12,683, Kobe 9,958, Nagoya 8,458, Kyoto 4,201, etc. The 
total number of the unemployed in cities was 161,225 representing 
46.9 per cent, of the unemployed workers for the whole country. 

An accurate comparison of tin* 1925 and 193(1 figures is 
possible only in respect of the twenty-six industrial centres and 
mining districts which were covered by the original enquiry. 
The comparison shows that in these districts there was an increase 
of unemployment by 49,963 workers, or 47.3 per cent, of the total, 
the actual number having risen from 195,612 in 1925 to 155,575 
in 1930. Further details are given in the following table ; 

TABLE LXXX. — UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE MOBE IMPORTANT IMU HTHIAL 
OR MINING CENTRES IN 1925 A Nil 1930 * 


Dintrictn 

itt 

JMO 

Tokyo and neighbourhood ....... 

mu IT 

m t m* 

Osaka and neighbourhood 

18,382 

30. 473 

Yokohama and neighbourhood 

9,044 


Kobe and neighbourhood 

H,nn 

10,008 

Nagoya and neighbourhood ...... 

■t.swa 


Kyoto and neighbourhood 

3,088 


Hiroshima and neighbourhood ... 

•2,m 


Moji alone . . , 

1,8711 

2/245 

Nagasaki and neighbourhood . . , . 

%7 m 

8.828 

Kure 


U»77 

Yawata 


I Mm 

» ShokiigyS SMkai MM* Ik*. TOO, n U 

2 Tho number of unemployed in the City of Tokyo alone 
. The number given here Indtitfes tho** in the % trinity 

m.m a* 

merit i*u«wl it* the 


Monthly eMimates of uncrnploynu-nt. There is no national 
system of unemployment insurance in Japan and the trade unions 
are not sufficiently well organised to provide reliable information 
at regular intervals, so that no accurate information is available 
as to the number of unemployed at a given moment. The Bureau 
of Social Affairs has attempted to meet the situation by publishing 
monthly estimates' of unemployment, covering very much the 
same occupations as the unemployment cenau*. These estimate* 
have been issued since September 1929 and are based on the report® 
of the local Governors, 


1 For each month some 7,000,000 workers are investigated from all 
parts of Japan proper to make the estimate. 
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I able LXXXI gives the monthly figures of unemployment 
from Oetobex 1930 to September 1931 as shown by the estimates 
of the Bureau of Social Affairs. 


TABLE LXXXI. — MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 

OCTOBER 1930-september 1931 1 


Month 

Total number 
investigated 

Total number 
unemployed 

Average 
percentage of 
unemployed 

1930 October 

0,930,926 

374,140 

5.4 

November 

0,894,647 

350,265 

5.1 

December 

6,890,248 

362*050 

5.3 

1931 January 

0,888,908 

371,802 

5.4 

February 

6,901,576 

387,460 

5.6 

March 

6,851,061 

396,828 

5.8 

April 

6,931,464 

394,625 

5.7 

May 

0,958,471 

401,415 

5.8 

June 

0,537,844 

371,421 

5.6 

July 

0,983,663 

400,923 

5.8 

August 

6,994,198 

418,596 

6.0 

September 

7,077,778 

425,526 

6.0 


* Slwkugy& Shftkai A’dhd, April 1931-Jan. 1932. 


Legislative and Other Measures to Deal 

with Unemployment 

Unemployment relief. — Before 1924 Government measures 
to deal with unemployment were confined to the establishment 
of free public employment exchanges all over the country after the 
ratification of the Convention concerning unemployment adopted 
at the First Session of the International Labour Conference, in 
1919 The necessity of providing immediate relief measures to 
meet unemployment was brought home to the Government by the 
earthquake, and under this stimulus subsidies were given to 
victims of the disaster who, being unemployed, desired to migrate 
to South America *. The first step towards the granting of State 
subsidies for the relief of unemployment was taken when the 
employment exchange boards were set up by special legislation*. 

In 1925, with the exchange value of the yen falling, employers 
and workers alike were in difficulties caused by the high prices 
of commodities and of rice in particular. There was a general 


‘ Alter 1024 *11 classes el workers (whether unemployed or not) were 
assisted to emigrate abroad or to migrate to the Island of Hokkaido. • 
a Of. Legislative Series, 1925, lap. I. 
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awakening to the gravity of the unemployment situation, and 
consultation between the Ministers of the Interior and Finance 
resulted in public works being undertaken in or near the six 
largest cities * of Japan as being the chief centres of unemploy, 
meat. These relief works were designed in particular to provide 
employment for casual labourers. The Government authorised 
the local authorities to raise loans to finance these works, and 
further granted a subsidy from the State Treasury to meet half the 
labour cost of any scheme in which the cost of unskilled labour 
was at least 90 per cent, of the total cost of the scheme, and the 
cost of skilled labour less than la per cent. 1 I'p to then the 
Government had never permitted the raising of loans by local 
authorities, so this step was of considerable importance, Govern- 
ment facilitated the raising of these loans, low rates of interest 
being accepted by the Post Office Savings Bank. The new policy 
was pursued in succeeding years ; works were begun in December 
and carried on until the end of March, and the time might be 
extended if for bad weather or other causes they were not 
completed in March, when the financial year came to an end. The 
task of supervision was entrusted to the employment exchanges, 

Important recommendations for the organisation of measures 
to deal with unemployment were made by the Commission on 
Food and Population Problems set up in July 1927, The Chair 
man of this Commission was the Prime Minister, w ith the Minis 
ters of the Interior and of Agriculture and Forestry as Vice 
Chairmen, and the Commission continued in existence until 
1929. Its recommendations related to the following points : 

(L) Further development and univcoalisation of the system of 
free employment exchanges, and eventually realisation of the State 
management of the system. 

(2) Establishment of unemployment funds by public bodies, 

(3) Adjustment of the works undertaken by the Government or 
municipal bodies so as lo give work to the unemployed and encour- 
agement of all works designed to relieve unemployment. 

(4) Further development of schemes of mutual aid against 

unemployment. 

(B) (a) Development of the practice of giving discharge 

allowances. 

(b) Encouragement of the establishment of unemployment 

reserve funds. 


‘ Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, Yokohama, Kobe, Kyoto. 
* This was Increased to 20 per cent. In 1027 
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(6) Setting up of works committees, with the objects of the 
raising of efficiency and prevention of unemployment. 

(7) ^ leaching of manual work to enable the worker to supplement 
his earnings in Ins spare time. 

(8) Vocational guidance for young workers ; re-education of 

unemployed workers. 

(9) (u) Urgent measures to deal with the unemployment of 

non-manual workers. 

(f>) Reform of the system and of policies of higher 

education. 

(10) Setting up of committees with the object of organising 
methods of relief and prevention of unemployment. 


So far, with the exception of (1) and (5) (a), few of these 
measures have been developed to any considerable extent. A 
beginning had been made with vocational guidance schemes 
some years before, when local Governors and the Director of the 
Central Employment Exchange Board were instructed to promote 
co-operation between school authorities and employment ex- 
changes. Moreover, after the change of Government in July 1929, 
public works were extended to other areas than the large towns 
and their vicinity, and other bodies than prefectural or municipal 
authorities were authorised to undertake them ; also they were 
not necessarily limited to the winter months but might be carried 


TABLE 1. XXXII. EXTENT OF PUBLIC WORKS UNDERTAKEN 

FOR UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF, 1925-1931 1 


Year 

Total coat 
of thi* work* 

Wages paid 
to the workers 

Aggregate 
number of 
workers 
employed 

Number of 
workers 
employed 
per day 

State 

subsidy 

1925 

Yen 

5,776,071 

Ten 

1 ,785*684 

964,813 

6,826 

Yen 

892,842 

1026 

3,431 ,7,16 
3,522,020 

1,323,826 

1,689,287 

6,194 

648,469 

1927 

1,500,928 

771,583 

5,744 

721,241 

1928 

2,757,832 

1,148,596 

611,612 

4,875 

569,415 

1929 

14,586,070 

2,400,762 

1,344,349 

11,073 

1,103,521 

1930 

51, 154,301 

13,489,669 

7,760,230 

— 

3,949,234 

1931 

31 ,070,200 

6,782,522 

3,781,178 


1,518,186 


* Cl 1 Kawamwii : " Waicakuoi (Icnka no ShlNoiryo T«isaku ” (Present Moamres Tor the 
Pmmntkm of tJJMmptoyflMmt in la Shakai Seisaku Jih6 f Feb. 1931, pp. 6-17. The 

for 1930 wnt Iwt are estimate*. 


out at other seasons. The quasi-limitation of relief work to the 
assistance of casual labourers was withdrawn. It was also 
provided that a given proportion of the materials used on relief 
works should be produced in Japan. A worker’s booklet (B5do 
Tech®) was introduced and was found useful as a means of 
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identifying unemployed workers. The Commission for the 
Adjustment of Works ( Jigyo Chdsetm linkai), Inter linked with 
the Commission for the Prevention of UnemphA moil (Shitsugyo 
Boshi linkai ) , took in hand not only the organisation of the works 
so as to absorb the greatest number of workers hut also the task 
of studying the relationship between unemployment and public 
works. 

The extent of unemployment relief since 1925 is shown in 
table bXXXII (page 295) covering the seven years 1925.19;$!. 

Unemployment relief for seamen. ~ Until 1931 no measures 
for the relief of unemployment among seamen hud been taken, 
but the increasing unemployment, due to the prevailing shipping 
depression, led the seamen's organisations in the latter part of 

1930 to ask for the introduction of such measures. A credit of 

450.000 yen was voted by the Diet for these purposes and became 
available from 1 April 1931. The scheme provided for relief 
work for unemployed seamen in six special institutions managed 
by the Japan Seamen’s Union ; the work consisted mainly in the 
manufacture of rope, swabs, brooms, etc., and the remuneration 
was estimated at from 0.80 to 1.10 yen per person per day, of 
which the Government grant was 0.60 yen. belief work for 
unemployed officers was also provided for in Tokyo and six other 
main centres, under the control of the Joint Maritime Hoard, In 
this case, the work consisted mainly in the collection of data for 
the Board, Government Departments and seamen's organisations, 
the remuneration being estimated at from 0,80 to 1.00 yen jser 
person per day, of which the Government grant was also 0.60 yen. 

It was estimated that this scheme would provide relief work 
for 1,800 persons daily, or about 38 per cent, of the total number 
of seamen unemployed at the end of February 1931 ; in all about 

600.000 days’ work would lie provided during the fiseal year 

1931 \ 

Public employment exchanges, Public employment 
exchanges were set up in Japan under the Employment Exchange 
Act of April 1921 and the Seamen’s Employment Exchange Act of 
April 1922, which were passed to carry out the provisions of 
Article 2 of the Washington Convention eoneerntng unemploy 
ment and the provisions of the Genoa Convention for establishing 


Ct. Industrial and labour Information, 20 July 
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facilities for finding employment for seamen 1 . Two years after 
the Employment Exchange Act was promulgated the creation of 
employment offices was expedited by an Imperial Decree provid- 
ing that the Minister of the Interior might compel any town of 
more than 30,000 inhabitants to set up a free employment 
exchange. At the same time it was made known that a State 
subsidy up to one-sixth of the initial expenditure in building and 
organising the work of an exchange could be obtained. 

There are now (early in 1932) 421 exchanges under the 
jurisdiction of seven local exchange boards, 100 of these having 
been set up during 1931. The Central Employment Exchange 
Board, in Tokyo, supervises and controls the local boards and 
is itself responsible to the Bureau of Social Affairs. The dis- 
tribution of the exchanges is shown below : 

TABLE LXXXIII. — EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE OFFICES, FEBRUARY 1932 1 

No. of exchanges 

1. Tokyo Local Employment Exchange Board (covers 

10 Prefectures) 91 

2. Osaka Local Employment Exchange Board (covers 

14 Prefectures) 59 

3. Nagoya Local Employment Exchange Board (covers 

7 Prefectures) 43 

4. Fukuoka local Employment Exchange Board 

(covers 9 Prefectures) 55 

5. Awomori Local Employment Exchange Board 

(covers 7 Prefectures) 67 

6. Nagano Local Employment Exchange Board 

(covers 5 Prefectures) 54 

7. Okayama Local Employment Exchange Board 

(covers 7 Prefectures) 52 

* Shek Ultra Sh&fmi Vtb, 1932, j>. 3$. 

The exchanges are free and public, and are on a national 
scale, anti the work is assisted by the Employment Exchange 
Commission, which was created under an Imperial Ordinance 3 ; 
prominent representatives of the employers and workers are 
included in an advisory capacity to control the working of the 
exchanges. Local employment exchange commissions have been 
set up in connection with all the local employment exchange 
boards. 

The work of the exchanges is co-ordinated by local exchange 


* Of, Legislative Series, 1921, Jap. 1-4, and 1922, Jap. 2. 

* €#f* iJtfidaiive Series, 1924, fap. 1. 
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boards 1 composed of officials ; these boards receive regularly (at 
intervals of ten days, a month, and three months) reports from 
the heads of exchanges showing the number of applicants for 
work, requests to lie supplied with workers and placing of appli- 
cants, etc. Mayors of towns must send in reports on the state of 
the labour market. Wireless is being extensively used to inform 
the public of the unemployment situation and has also been 
found of great value in notifying vacancies and in placing 
workers. 

The exchanges are becoming more useful since they have 
been able to specialise in their work, i.e. since social exchanges 
have been set up for particular classes of workers. Workers use 
the exchanges increasingly ; in 1930 and 1931 the numbers of 
applicants rose suddenly, and now over 1 ,000,00(1 general worker# 
and 5,000,000 casual labourers apply in the course of a year. 
Employers are learning to make more use of the exchanges ; in 
1930 there were notified 900,000 vacancies for general workers 
and 5,000,000 for casual labourers, representing a 30 to 40 per 
cent increase over the figures for the previous year. 

Owing to economic depression, however, the proportion of 
general workers placed fell suddenly in 1925 and the pi rdstenre 
of bad business has kept the proportion deplorably low in the 
last six years. Casual labourers do better than general workers ; 
over 80 per cent, of the former are always placed, hut since 1925 
barely 30 per cent, of the latter have been placed in any year as 
against over 46 per cent, before 1926. Non-manual workers are 
in an even worse case ; in recent years work could only be found 
for 10 per cent, as against 36 per cent, ten years ago. 

Table LXXXIV (A and B) gives figures of the placing of 
general workers and casual labourers (see page 299). 

Workers who are placed by the exchanges an* given tickets 
entitling them to a 50 per cent, reduction of the fare on the train* 
and ferry-boats of the State Hallways *. Moreover, the employment 
exchanges are authorised to advance the workers' travelling 
expenses to the place of employment to which they are going * 


1 Cf. Legislative, Series, 1026, Jap, 1. 

* Notification No. 769 of the Department of the Interior dated 
24 November 1924. The same privilege is accorded to maritime worker* 
by Notification No. 1827 of the Department of Oimmunieatioita. 

As yet this privilege is not used to a great extent. For example in 
December 1930 there were only 238 workers who borrowed from the 
employment exchango offices (508 yen in all under this provision The**- 
facilities were only used in Tokyo, 
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TABLE LXXXIY. WORK OF THE EMPLOYMENT EX*! 

(A) Placing of General Workers 


Year 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 
1925 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


Number 
of workers 
demanded 


95,431 

338,054 

450*729 

517*407 

1,095*507 

853*950 

729,720 

024*550 

6915275 

720*521 

904,730 


Number of 
workers applying 
for work 


115,783 

312,304 

453,267 

710,438 

979,346 

877*982 

780,615 

794,686 

750,791 

882,491 

1*168,114 


Number of 
workers placed 

Percentage 

placed 

61,629 

53.2 

151,304 

48.4 

199,962 

44.1 

312,550 

43.4 

444,382 

45.4 

283,598 

32.3 

222,563 

28.5 

215,608 

27.1 

215,717 

28.7 

263,669 

29.9 

336,197 

28.8 


BmH> Tokti Y&nw, 1 S3 1 edition, pp. 2 14-249. 


(B) Placing of Casual Labourers 


Year 

Number 

1 Of workers 
* demanded 

Numlwr of 
workers applying 
for work 

Number 
of workers 
placed 

Percentage 

placed 

1920 

f 

92,100 

159,174 

95,789 

60.2 

1921 


335,279 

360*625 

316,360 

87.7 

1922 


722,173 

772,790 

697,617 

90.3 

1923 

I 1 

158,134 

1,318,648 

1,091,047 

82.7 

1921 

S i 

325,673 

1,535,496 

1,263,712 

82.3 

1925 

1 

288,086 

1,680,438 

1,270,578 

78.4 

1926 

1 2 

522,177 

2,793,384 

2,477,746 

88.7 

1927 

i ^ 

386,231 

2,752,643 

2,374,471 

86.3 

1928 

1 2 

,977,201 

3,373,871 

2,973,242 

88.1 

1929 

} 3 

,015,195 

3,473,237 

3,010,280 

86.7 

1930 

! » 

1 

,128*315 

0,174,973 

5,121,110 

82.9 


To protect day labourers employed through the intermediary 
of public employment exchanges, the exchange offices are 
empowered by an Imperial Ordinance 1 to advance daily wages to 
the day labourers placed by them to work at private establish- 
ments. The importance of this provision lies in the fact that the 
day labourer in Japan does not usually receive his daily wages 
directly from his employer, but in most cases from his “boss”, 
the labour contractor (or oya bun), who generally deducts from 
the wage a commission varying from 10 to even 45 per cent, of 


1 ini|H-ri;it Ordinance issued on 27 tune 1925. 
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the amount due 1 . The pay-days in most establishments come 
only once or twice a month and the day labourer, who is unable 
to live without money during the long interval, seeks help from 
the middleman, who charges him a heavy commission. The 
Ordinance authorises the employment offices to draw money from 
municipal sources and advance it to day labourers, thereby freeing 
them from uneconomical dependence upon the " boss The 
money paid out by employment exchanges throughout Japan in 
the form of advances amounts every month to considerable sums. 
An idea of the amount advanced in one month may he gained 
from the following table : 

TABLE LXNXV. DAY LABOURER*" XVAUI-H ADVANCED 

BY PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES , JANUARY 1931 * 


Name of city 


Tokyo 

Yokohama 

Kobe 

Nag-oya 

Shizuoka 

Sapporo 

Asahikawa 

Kushiro 

Total 


Number of 
exchftag«u 

Number of t*tK*urrr* 
to whom iMivttftce* 

Amount wt Timer <1 

reportl»ir 

wrr mttri* 




Vrn 

0 

17K.HW 

34,012 

1 

101,572 

1431,780 

2 

23,720 

30,421 

2 

14,280 

1 !K„22i» 

i 

1,802 

! I .f*73 

t 

8,538 

K.if>K 

1 

12,801 

tt.txw 

i ; 

2,400 

t,KH7 

'"W" 

353,333 



* <*r Shnkitqvo Shokai Kuhu, MdWtt Uhlt , t* 7 


Seamen's employment exchanges. — Until 1922, when the 
Seamen’s Employment Exchange Aet wan promulgated, there 
were no less than 270 private agencies conducted entirely for the 
purpose o£ making a profit out of finding engagements for mari- 
time workers. They were for the most part seamen's lodging 
houses which had carried on this business for years and, although 
it was conducted under the supervision of the local authorities 
(since they had to obtain a licence from the prefect ural Govern- 
ment) , they were by no means free from the abuses of ordinary 
profit-making employment, agencies. Beside these private agencies 
there was another fee-charging agency of a send public character 
known as the Japanese Seamen's Relief Society (Nihon Kaiin 
Ekisai Kai ) which engaged In the work of placing the seamen, 
and which received a Stale subsidy. There was no really free 
employment exchange for seamen in Japan. 


1 Cf. Shakai Scisaku Jiho, Anrtl t tm u.ir. 
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After the promulgation of the Seamen’s Employment 
Exchanges Act, the Government continued to grant a subsidy to 
the Seamen s Relief Society on the ground that the Society was 
acting as “ deputy ” for the State in carrying out the work of 
employment exchanges, Ihis gave rise to a representation in 
the terms of Article 409 of the Peace Treaty being made by the 
seamen’s organisations, which held the said practice to be con- 
trary to the spirit of the Convention which the Government had 
ratified \ Complaints were made first at the International Labour 
Conference in 1926 by the Japanese seamen’s delegate, Mr. Itaro 
Narasaki, and finally a formal representation was made by the 
organised Japanese seamen to the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office’. It was found unnecessary for the Gov- 
erning Body to take the action on the representation which is 
provided for in Article 409, as the Japanese Government, in order 
to remove the grounds of complaint, gave instructions in Sep- 
tember 1926 that a Joint Maritime Board should be formed of 
representatives of the Japan Shipowners’ Association and of the 
Japan Seamen's Union and the Mercantile Marine Officers’ Asso- 
ciation. The Board was entrusted, among other duties laid upon 
it, with the task of carrying on the public employment exchanges 
for seamen in accordance with the provisions of the Convention. 

Ever since the work of employment exchanges was handed 
over to this Board, the system has steadily gained ground. At 
present there are free employment offices in sixteen important 
ports of Japan where every month more than 2,000 seamen apply 
for work. Table LXXXVI shows the present extent of the work of 
seamen's employment exchanges. 


* Article 4 of the Convention for establishing facilities for finding 
employment for seamen reads in part as follows : 

“ Each Member which ratifies this Convention agrees that there 
shall be organised and maintained an efficient and adequate system 
of public employment offices for finding employment for seamen 
without charge. Such system may be organised and maintained, 
either : (1) by representative associations of shipowners and seamen 

jointly tinder the control of a central authority, or (2), in the absence 
of such joint action, by the State itself. ” 

• Article 409 of the Treaty of Versailles reads as follows : 

" In the event of any representation being made to the Interna- 
tional Labour Office by an Industrial association of employers or of 
workers that any of the Members has failed to secure in any respect 
the effective observance within its jurisdiction of any convention to 
which it is a party, the Governing Body may communicate this 
representation to the Government against which it is made and may 
invite that Government to make such statement on the subject as it 
may think fit. " 
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TABLE LXXXVI. WORK OF THE SEAMEN *8 EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES, 

NOVEMBER 1930 TO OCTOBER 1931 ’ 


Month 

Number of acaroen 
demanded 

Number of aeamen | 
*w*4«ktofc 1 

employment 

Number #f * 
placed 

1930 November 

1,140 


1*131 

December 

1*083 

8,560 

,06# 

1931 January 

1,213 

a, 075 

,199 

February 

1,492 

2,073 

,469 

March 

2 ,m 

2,152 

2,1*52 

April 

1,945 

2,876 


May 

1,760 

2,913 

*732 

June 

1,404 

2,462 

*399 

July 

1,710 

2,322 

— 

AugriBt 


September 

t ,56# 

2,381 

*.552 

October 

1,300 

2,383 

1*281 

* Cf ShokuuY& Sfuhai 

KMa, Fob 192 Man 1922 



Fee-charging employment agencies. — An account has al- 
ready been given 1 of the Regulations pntnmlgafcd in 1023 1 for 
the control of fee-charging agencies. These Regulations came 
into force in January 1927, and the result of their operation has 
been that the number of such agencies declined from K,(>79 
in 1921 to 3,054 in 1931. The volume of their work has, how- 
ever, remained fairly constant, as will lie seen in table IA\W II. 


TABLE I, XXXVII. WORK OF FKF.-CH ARCING EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES, 


— — -1 

Number of 

1921 - 1930 * 

Number of Number of 

Fareantan* of | 

Number of 

Year 

worker* 

wanted 

worker* 
mv-UIngr work 

1 workers 
placed 

worker** 

aireacl*** on 
.If fterember 

1921 

1,126,808 

849,695 

543,285 

64 

8*079 

1922 

1,187,267 

889,563 

566,729 

04 

%tm 

1923 

977,502 

775,030 

478,401 

62 

*jm 

1924 

1,037,741 

908,381 

539,421 

59 

10,097 

1925 

1,034,737 

1,024,064 

554,487 

34 

10,628 

1926 

1,203,076 

1 ,096,063 

024.884 

57 

9,712 

1927 

941,259 

747,129 

452,359 

61 

3,358 

1928 

972,400 

713,971 

464*439 

65 

3,443 

1929 

1,011,210 

761,284 

484,563 

63 

8,357 

1930 

961,785 

791,188 

474,468 

59 



* Tilt* table refer# to the work of the topehargtng employnwnl tkgewet** for » §#*Wr*l 

worker# on Und only. 1 hiring the paal few years thme egtewtet here *Im Mrk month 

wltb from 2,000 to 5,000 day labourers seeking work, and from A to 41 pm cool# of titeW* 
have iHR'rt placed by the agencies# Betnr 200 to 200 maritime workers #w»k work #a*4» awstiti 
«t the fee-ohkrsrlng employment agwnchw end from 30 In fill per rent, of them ere plum! The 
monthly publication of the Central Employment Kulmj,i- Hoard give# more M«IN Rytirm 
regarding them worker*. 


* Cf. Part rv, Chapter I, 164-165, 

* Cf. Legislative Series, If .lop. I (C.'t. 



CHAPTER 11 
MIGRATION 


Development of Japanese Emigration 

It was shown in a previous chapter how the autarchic 1 
policy of seclusion decreed by the Shogunate in 1637 led to the 
decline of seafaring and put an end to freedom of movement 
in and out of Japan. Although, in the latter days of the Shogun- 
ate exceptions were permitted in the case of individual Japanese 
subjects who wished to go abroad for the purpose of studying 
medicine, there was no emigration in the proper sense of the 
term until after the Restoration in 1868. 

The first emigrants — 153 in all — left Japan in 1869 for 
the sugar plantations of Hawaii under a contract made by the 
Japanese Government with the Hawaiian authorities, and it has 
been characteristic of Japanese emigration ever since that it has 
depended rather on Government action than on individual initia- 
tive. It has been suggested that this lack of individual initiative 
is the result upon the mind of the people of having for “so many 
years been subject to the prohibitive policy of the feudal Govern- 
ment in the matter of emigration ” *. 

After the first Hawaiian experiment — which was not very 
successful as some forty of the emigrants, discouraged by the 
language difficulty and alien customs, returned home within a 
year — there was no further emigration until 1885. In this and 
subsequent years, as a result of treaties between Japan and Hawaii 


* The historical survey of Japanese emigration ia based chiefly on 
information supplied liy the Department of Overseas Affairs of the 
Japanese Covmmtent, in an article : “ The Emigration, Colonisation and 
Overseas Activities <>f the Japanese within the Last Ten Years”, in Nihon 
Keitai no Saikin JUt Nm (Last Ten Years of Japanese Economy), published 
by the National Federation for Economic Research, pp. 1618-1591. 

• Cl. Skikiii Jnw; “Japan’s Emigration Problem ” in International 
Labour Jtrriew, Dee. 1930. 
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on navigation and emigration, a large number of persons, chiefly 
wage earners, went to the islands to work on the sugar and 
pineapple plantations under Government-controlled emigration 
schemes. Some 29, 000 emigrants had been transferred to Hawaii 
in this way between 1885 and 1894, when the Government handed 
over both recruiting and placing of emigrants in the Hawaiian 
Islands to private companies. 

In 1896, the Emigrants* Protection Act was enacted as a 
result of the increased interest in overseas activities, and a great 
many private emigration companies were formed, In 1898, how- 
ever, Hawaii was annexed by the United States, and within two 
years the American law prohibiting the immigration of labourers 
under contract had come into force, checking the flow of immi- 
gration and causing the failure of many of the Japanese com- 
panies A large number of Japanese emigrant labourers were 
sent by the companies to the Hawaiian Islands in 1899 just in 
time to escape the operation of the prohibitory legislation, but 
after that year such companies as continued in being had to seek 
other outlets : the Philippines, Peru, Mexico, etc. 

The refusal of the United States to admit contract labour to 
any territory under its jurisdiction stimulated free emigration, 
and from 1904 on Japanese emigrants flocked to North America 
in increasing numbers both from Japan itself and attracted 
by the higher remuneration on the mainland from the Japa- 
nese settlements in Hawaii. On the Pacific coast the number 
of Japanese settlers increased with great rapidity from 5,000 
in 1902 to 91,000 in 1910 . The American const population, how- 
ever, soon came to regard this continued influx of Japanese 
workers with disfavour, and in 1907 President Roosevelt nego 
tiated with Tokyo the so-called “ Gentlemen's Agreement " where- 
by Japan bound herself to stop the emigration of workers to the 
United States by withholding passports *. Under this Agr« vnivnt 
all Japanese immigration into the United Slates came to an end, 
with the exception of the re-entry of persona who had been pre- 
viously domiciled in the United States and the entry of wives and 
children of Japanese already in the country. 

The Agreement did not, however, allay the agitation, and 


‘ In 1898, 10,000 emigrants went to Hawaii, 1,000 to Gamuts, 1,000 
to Australia : in 1899, 23,000 to Hawaii, .1,000 to the United States, 1,700 
to Canada, 790 to Peru, the first fapanese to go to Smith America, 

1 Cf. Kiro Sue Into 

176. 


The Unsolved Problem of the Paeifk, pp, 174* 
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measures were adopted denying to Japanese the right to own or 
lease land and imposing other restrictions. The effect of these 
measures was to cause the movement from the Hawaiian Islands 
to fall to a few thousands in 1908 and 1909 and thereafter to cease 
almost altogether. Finally, the United States passed the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, which placed definite legal barriers, in place 
of the Gentlemen’s Agreement, against the entry of Japanese 
labour into the territory of the United States. 

From 1894 to 1907 Canada had attracted Japanese workers ; 
in the first instance they went under a contract of employment, 
later as free immigrants. But the pressure of public opinion 
brought about restrictive legislation, and the Canadian Immigra- 
tion Act of 1910, amended in 1924, empowers the Governor- 
Gcneral-in-Couneil either to prohibit or limit the landing of im- 
migrants of a specified class or nationality, thus providing a 
means of closing Canadian ports to immigrants of any particular 
country 

The Australian Federal Immigration Restriction Act of 1901 
practically debars the Japanese worker from entering Australia, 
for the requirement that the immigrant should be able to write 
from dictation “a passage of fifty words in a prescribed lan- 
guage ” can be applied in such a manner that the provision has 
as much prohibitive force in the case of an Asiatic as it had 
before the Australian Federal Government replaced the word 
“ European ” qualifying “ language ” by “ prescribed ” on the re- 
presentations of the Japanese Government. 

A definite policy of restriction of emigration to all countries 
was adopted by the Japanese Government after 1907. Local 
authorities only issued passports to emigrants possessing qualifi- 
cation for the particular work they proposed to take up and only 
after if had been ascertained from the receiving countries that 
the applicant would he welcome. The outflow of emigrants de- 
clined markedly in response to this policy ; while previously 
the number of emigrants had averaged over 10,000 yearly, on 
one occasion reaching the maximum figure of 32,000, it fell to 
something like 4,000 in 1908 and 1909. 

After 1907, Japanese emigration was directed mainly to South 
America, and in 1908 the first body of 800 emigrants went to 

1 Under » Gentlemen's Agreement of the same date as that with the 
United Stales (1907) as modified in 1923, up to 160 Japanese citizens may 
admit tart in w»y 0 m 1 year. 
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Brazil, the country which ha* since become the most important 
objective of Japanese emigration. The policy of n-irii -thm wu 
continued, but after 1911 the number* emigrating yearly increased 
until in 1913 they numbered over 20,000. A gradual but definite 
change took place in emigration policy, the tendency becoming 
to encourage rather than restrict. 

The year 1915 was marked by the formation of societies for 
the promotion of emigration. These societies, which were called 
Kaigat Kyakai (overseas societies), were first .•rg.mh»-d in the 
prefectures of Hiroshima and Kumamoto, and were followed 
in 1918 by similar societies in other prefectures. In 1917, the 
private emigration companies, at the instigation of the (tavern- 
merit, formed a company known as Kaigni Kftgyo Ktiisha (Over- 
seas Development Company) , which now conducts a large part 
of the business of recruiting Japanese (‘migrant- for Brazil and 
other countries. 

The Government's policy had now definitely changed to one 
of encouraging emigration, ami a Stale subsidy was given to the 
Overseas Development Company in 1921, to he devoted to the 
popularisation of emigration and to providing facilities for the edu- 
cation and protection of emigrants. The Government also paid 
the passage of over 100 emigrants to Brazil after the earthquake 
of 1923, and this led to the adoption of assisted emigration in 1924. 
Up to 1923 emigrant* had been charged fees by the emigration 
companies but one of the conditions of the subventions granted 
to the companies was that they should make no charge for their 
services to emigrants. The new policy of the Government led 
to a considerable development of overseas societies and private 
companies, many of which nought large tract* of land in Brazil 
on which the emigrants are provided with 

In 1927 the Overseas Emigration Societies Act ' was promul- 
gated, the object being to assist the emigration of persons who 
possess a little capital which they can invest in land in the country 
of immigration. A number of new overseas emigration societies 
were formed in prefectural areas under this Act, and a federation 
of these societies was organised later in the year 1927. It was 
also in 1927 that the Government established at lobe the National 
Emigrants’ Station, where emigrants are lodged without ©oat to 
themselves for ten days before embarking fur the jHtrpme- ot 


1 Cf. Legislative, Series, 19*27, Inp, 
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niftdicfll examination, inoculations, some preliminary training, etc 
Finally, an independent Ministry, the Department of Overseas 
Affairs, was created in 1929, as the central authority dealing with 
all matters concerning emigration and colonisation. 

Legislative and Other Measures for the 
Encouragement of Emigration 

1 he legal provisions dealing specifically with emigration 
are contained in two Acts : the Emigrants’ Protection Act 1 of 1896 
and the Overseas Emigration Societies Act of 1927. 

The main object of the earlier legislation is to protect emi- 
grants from exploitation by agencies. The law requires that the 
intending emigrant must obtain from the authorities a permit 
which expires six months from the date of issue and must name 
two persons who may be called upon to assist the emigrant if he 
is in distress or must be repatriated. 

The business of emigration agents is subject to strict admi- 
nistrative control. A minimum security of 10,000 yen must be 
deposited with the authorities before the agent receives official 
sanction to engage in the business. The agent is held responsible 
during a period of ten years, reckoned from the date when the 
emigrant left Japan, for his repatriation. Emigrants may only 
be sent to places where the agent has a representative permanently 
stationed. 

The emigrant ship, or any vessel transporting emigrants, is 
also under administrative control. Ships carrying at least fifty 
emigrants on board and bound for the countries specified by the 
authorities are subject to the application of the law as “emigrant 
ships " within the meaning of the Act ’. 

The Overseas Fmigration Societies Act s was passed to remedy 
the disadvantages experienced in connection with the emigration 
of unskilled labourers without financial resources. The Act pro- 
vides for the formation of societies of a co-operative character 
to aid their members, and the families of members, to emigrate. 
Each of these societies is a body corporate with legal personality, 
and is known as Kaigai IjU Kumiai (Overseas Emigration 
Society). To ensure their co-operative character, the principal 


1 Tmtn Tioga m, Act No. 70 of April 1896. 

* Japan ratified the Convention concerning the simplification of the 
inspection of emigrants on board ship in 1928. 

* Act No. 25 of March 1927 (ef. Legislative Series, 1927, Jap. 11. 
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provisions of the Co-operative Societies Act * an* applied mulatis 
mutandis to overseas emigration societies, which enjoy the same 
privileges and immunities in law as eo ..perati w societies anti 
are subject to the same administrative control, 

Shares in an overseas emigration society may not exceed fifty 
yen. The objects of such societies are ( 1 1 to advance the funds 
necessary for emigration to members ; (2) to help mcm Iters who 
emigrate by acquiring or leasing land, buildings, etc,, aiul by- 
ceding or leasing the same to members ; (3) to set up and manage 
for the members schools, hospitals, saidtmws. Hr , in tin- 
country of immigration. 

Since this Act came into effect, overseas i-men-ation societies 
have been formed in eighteen prefectures, and there i- a National 
Federation of these societies, with headquarters in Tokyo, The 
total number of members of these societies in 1931 reached nearly 
10,000 : in one prosperous society alone the membership exceeded 
1,900, The country to which ^ migrants arc sent by these societies 
is Brazil, and in 1931 they had acquired over 044,330 acres of 
land. The National Federation has established shops, wart*, 
houses and dwelling houses, a saw, mill, a brick factory and a hos- 
pital in Brazil. The building of new muds and bridges, survey of 
new and unexplored tracts of land, etc., is also undertaken hy 
the National Federation. 

Other measures for the encouragement of emigration include 
publicity, transport facilities and subsidies to private emigration 
companies. 

Since 1923 the Government has yearly provided for "emigra- 
tion publicity" in the Budget, and Japanese legation- and con- 
sulates have been instructed to furnish information which will 
permit the Government to form an accurate estimate of the open 
ings which different countries can offer the Japanese settler. The 
cinema is extensively used to supplement propaganda hy }»tmpli 
lets. Lecturers are sent out hy tin* central Government to 
meetings organised in the prefectures ; the number of lectures 
given in a year rose from 27 in 1923 to 207 in 1930. 

... a88 * 8t8 emigrants by reducing their railway fare 

^ c ass) and the cost of the transport of their luggage by 
0 per cent. Grants to defray the whole expense of the sea 
voyage, rom the home port to the port of destination are made 

ter ni 0 l P %?Z lS ° l the <3 °“ QfM!, “ ,iv ‘* AH, H Part VI, Chap- 
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to families emigrating with their children \ By the end of 1930 
ihe number of persons who had benefited by the State subsidy 
had attained 53,409 — the sum expended being 9,158,634 yen. 
At first only a few emigrants applied for the grant — in 1923 it 
was given to 110 persons — but in 1924 the figures ran into 
thousands, reaching close on 9,000 in 1927, and in 1929 there 
were 14,923 emigrants who received free passages 2 . The number 
fell to 8,292 in 1930 s . 

The bulk of the Japanese emigrant traffic is handled by 
Kaigai Kdgyo Kaisha (the Overseas Development Company) . This 
company was launched in 1917, incorporating fifty-four other 
agencies already existing, with a capital of 9,000,000 yen. As time 
went on other small companies were absorbed and it is now 
virtually the sole emigration agency in Japan. Its headquarters 
are in Tokyo, but it has a shipping office in Kobe, a branch office 
in Brazil and has agents stationed at various points important for 
emigration in Japan, Australia and the South Sea Islands. Some 
forty agents of the company are occupied in emigration propa- 
ganda and in the recruitment of emigrants in the prefectures. 
By the end of 1930, over 96,000 emigrants had been carried in 
the ships of this company since it was founded; among the coun- 
tries which have received emigrants travelling under its auspices 
are Brazil (72,984 1, the Philippines (14,024), Peru (2,993), Aus- 
tralia (1.220); small numbers were also sent to Cuba and other 
countries. 

The company combines colonisation enterprise with its 
agency business, managing a settlement of 609 families (3,561 
persons) connected with its plantation of 154,350 acres at Iguap6 
in Brazil ; there is another settlement managed by this company 
in the State of Sao Paolo with some, forty Japanese families working 
on a plantation of 3,000 acres. Schools, as well as the ware- 
houses, saw-mills, etc., necessary for business purposes, have 
been established by the company in connection with both these 
colonies. 


couples without, children und 


» Under certain conditions married 
single persons may receive the grant. 

• If all other means of encouragement of emigration by the Govern- 
ment are reckoned, the State spent in seven years (1922-19291, oyer 
13,000,000 yen excluding the subvention granted to the shipping 
companies. 

* ft#ttJTP8 h&vn taken from ToJkutnu Yorctn, 1941, pp. oou, 
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Lately other colonisation companies have l»mi founded in 
Japan ; their names suggest their activities ; the South American 
Colonisation Company, Amazon IVv. lupm. it! C.umpanv and the 
Japan -Argentine Colonisation Company The first two came into 
being in 1928 and the third in 1929. 

Extent of Emigration 

In spite of these measures the net balance of Japanese emi- 
gration remains very small. Table I.UWIII shows the yearly 
number of emigrants leaving and returning to Japan every year 
during the last ten years. Until 1 92(5, the number returning 
exceeded the number of new emigrants, ami since 1929 the net 
increase of new emigrants over returning emigrants is a few 
thousands a year only. 

Table LXXXIX shows the principal direction of emigration 
from 1925 to 1930. 

The small extent of Japanese emigration i jeromes even more 
apparent when the total number of Japanese living abroad is 
considered. On 10 October 1980, tins number was 584,918, dis- 
tributed as follows : 194,129 in Chinn iof whom 11 9,052 were in 
Kwanlung alone), 127,005 in North America <99,000 in U S. A., 
20,888 in Canada), 142,279 in South America. 124,891 in Ocea- 
nia (120,909 in Hawaii), 8,498 in Europe and 09 in Africa \ In 
the previous year, 1929, the net increase of the Japanese popu- 
lation was 837,501*. Thus, after sixty years of effort to increase 
emigration, the total number of Japanese living abroad is less 
than the annual natural increase of population, 

Many reasons have been advanced to account for this situa- 
tion : the sentimental disinclination of the Japanese to leave their 
own country’, the psychological effects of the long policy of 
seclusion, the small holding system which hind* the Japanese 
to their native soil, the climatic and economic hardships of emi- 
gration, the disappointing experiences of emigrants to Mexico 
and Peru, and the discouraging effect of the stoppage of emigra- 
tion to North America* which was the most attraf- 


v * " ihon T&Joti Nenknn, p, flf* (figures of the Interim report of ib# 

National Census of 1030 ), * 

3 Ibid., p. 2. 

• Nitohk : “ n»«- Question of nxl Population in tspsn ", 

m World Outlook, April 1927, p, 29 

c i n J >r< ^ e ? sor ,?***?**> , Hokkaido imperial University, quoted by 
S. Turn , International Labour nri'trw, tire HCto \ 
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tivt; objective of Japanese emigration. But whatever the causes of 
the relatively small volume of Japanese emigration may be, it is 
apparent from the figures given above that emigration is playing 
only a minor part in the solution of the population problem to 
which reference was made in Part I, Chapter I. 


TABLE I.XXXVIII. NUMBER OF EMIGRANTS SAILING FROM 

AND RETURNING TO JAPAN, 1921 - 1930 * 


Year 

Number of emigrants 
leaving Japan 

Number of emigrants 
returning to Japan 

1921 

12,944 

18,755 

1922 

12,879 

14,912 

1923 

8,825 

10,784 

1924 

13,098 

15,579 

1925 

10,696 

13,918 

1926 

10,184 

14,549 

1927 

18,041 

14,735 

1928 

19,850 

15,004 

1929 

25,704 

14,073 

I960 

21,829 

15,432 


t \ihon Ttikoku Titkti Nmkan, 1031 edition, p. 63. 


TABLE LXXXJX. — RECENT EMIGRATION CLASSIFIED BY 
COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION , 1925 - 1930 * 


Coin* trie* 


Brazil 
Philippine* 
'(Including Guam) 
Parti 
Canada 
Slibcria 
United Staten 
Hawaii 

Straita Setttomftnti* 
and Malay States 
Mexico 
Argentina 
Dutch East Indies 
Australia 
Culm 
Others 
Total 


im 

1020 

1027 

1028 

1029 

1930 

4,908 

8,599 

9,625 

12,002 

15,597 

13,741 

1,035 

2,197 

2,059 

2,077 

4,535 

2,685 

922 

1,250 

1,271 

1,410 

1,585 

831 

979 

1,009 

1,062 

1,050 

430 

137 

108 

531 

896 

870 

884 

1,513 

289 

344 

37Q 

306 

236 

— 

485 

036 

526 

265 

119 

— 

437 

402 

475 

420 

513 

835 

160 

336 

319 

353 

249 

434 

121 

182 

262 

387 

430 

489 

169 

226 

248 

191 

507 

558 

250 

139 

129 

270 

277 

75 

127 

117 

45 

37 

29 

37 

100 

216 

154 

212 

313 

494 

10,690 

10,184 

18,041 

19,850 

25,704 

21,829 


i c#, mhm Ttmku T9M IMMttl. The Agates include both the e 

art tm ^ time and those who are only returning to . t fS 

which my hsd prtvimiUy emigrated, m well as the wives or of 

In that the emigrants to Canada consist largely of the tatter category while those 

to Hawaii amt the Hatted States are entirely of that category, 
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At present the country outside Asia which absorb* the largest 
number of Japanese emigrants is Brazil, Fiingi-ath.ii to Brazil, 
however, is carried out untler great difficulties on aeeotmt of the 
enormous distance, which involves at once considerable expense 
and an inevitable feeling of uncertainty. It is no easy task to 
overcome those material and psychological obstacles against 
oversea emigration, especially since the Japanese are essentially 
a “stay at home” people. As regards Manchuria, where there are 
over 200.000 Japanese already, similar difficulties are not 
encountered on account of its nearness to Japan. But whether 
or no that country will prove to be a suitable field for Japanese 
emigration cannot be judged as yet because of factors other than 
economic which must be taken into account. 

Internal Migration and Colonial Settlement 

The results of internal migration and colonial settlement do 
not appear to he much more satisfactory than those of foreign 
emigration. Migration within the Japanese Kin pi re dates from 
the early years of the Meiji era. The colonisation of the Islands 
of Hokkaido and Saghalien was encouraged, and privileges were 
accorded to intending colonists to induce them to settle 1 in the 
islands. No systematic, colonisation, however, was carried out 
before 1305. After the southern part of Sagliatien was reded to 
Japan at the close of the Busso-Japamse war, the Government 
of Japan actively assisted migration by t> noting free passages, 
the leasing of land without rent, granting subsidies for the pur- 
chase of agricultural implements, cattle, seed, etc. , and making 
provision for the education and well being of colonists. In 1923 
it ceded standing timber to the settlers, and two years later in- 
creased the subvention for general facilities, From 192H to the 
present time the colonial Government of Saghalien has made great 
efforts to attrael migrants, especially by means of grants for buns, 
ing. But these efforts have not succeeded ; when emigration gene- 
rally was at Us maximum, in 1923 and 1924, the number of Japa- 
nese who went to Saghalien never reached 19,000 in a year and 
has steadily declined since then \ 

1 Migration to Saghalien : 


1910 

2,029 ittople 


urn - 

*1,5 in 

1920 

1921 

2,509 „ 

2,:mh m 


urn ■ 

urn 

1922 

3,049 


1927 

i3? 

1923 

9,3*0 , | 


nm 

Nihon 

Keizal no 

Haikin Jiunm » p 
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Hokkaido is still relatively undeveloped and is sparsely popu- 
lated. For the last twenty-five years the Japanese Government 
has taken measures 1 to stimulate popular interest in migration 
to the island, but with little success. Moreover, the tales of 
Kangoku-Bcya (or prison cells) 1 a term used to describe the me- 
thods of contract labour in forests, railways and plantations in 
remote parts of Hokkaido have disposed Japanese workers to re- 
gard the recruiting agents with suspicion. 

Japanese agricultural workers have gone to Korea only in 
small numbers. In 1928 the Government sought to encourage 
the colonisation of the undeveloped parts of the country by sub- 
ventions and low-interest loans to settlers for purchase of land, 
irrigation, building, purchase, of agricultural implements, etc., 
but so far only some hundred persons have taken advantage of the 
inducements offered. A private society Toyo Takushoku Kaisha 
(Oriental Colonisation Company) had already sent nearly 4,000 
farmers' families to Korea between 1910 and 1927, but this com- 
pany’s activities ceased after 1928 as Japanese migration to areas 
already developed was discontinued in view of the hardships to 
the Koreans which it involved. 

Some 000,000 Japanese who have come from Japan proper 
are permanently resident in Korea, but they are chiefly mer- 
chants or officials living in cities ; the native Korean population 
was 19.085,000 in 1930. The situation is stated to he much the 
same in Formosa where, out of 4,079,000 inhabitants, there are 
232,000 who have come from Japan propter \ 

The problem of internal migration within the Japanese Empire 
is complicated, from the Japanese point of view, by the increas- 
ing tendency of Koreans to enter Japan proper. In 1922, some 
years after Korea became Japanese, restrictions which formerly 
existed were abolished, but the stream of workers was so per- 
sistent that a form of control was called for and restrictive regu- 
lations were again applied in 1925. Nevertheless, a large number 
of Korean workers are still able to enter Japan, and it is estimated 


* Ordinance of the former Department of Overseas Affairs, No. 3 of 
1807. and Notification of the Department of the Interior, No. 31 of 1927. 

* Prmmding$ of the International Labour Conference, 1929, Twelfth 


Sunnioiii VoJ. I * p, 0$« 

* The population of Korea in 1930 was : Japanese, 501,867 ; Koreans, 
19,685,587 ; foreigners, 69,109 ; total, 20,256,563. The population of For- 
mmm wan : iftpunews 232,299 ; Formosans, 4,313,922 ; aborigines, 
86,154 ; foreigners, 4(1,671 1 total, 4,679,066. (Cf. Takumu-Shd Tokei Gaiyo, 

1988, p|» 2- 5 1 
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that from 1917 to 1929, 1,186,310 Koreans were admitted, while 
only 847,777 returned ‘ to Korea. An influx of this magnitude 
cannot fail to influence the problems both of overpopulation and 

of unemployment. 


OfflcUi U «^f ° Mk9 Maintehl, 2 Fab 1981. 

| uw * u 01 f 0,lce * how lhat during the years 1917- 
ShirAnnnLvi ^ crossed tho strait from Fussn to 

to KnrmT 0 ^ \h M total,0 ? 7&8 »9S8 and the number of those who returned 

mav bTronUd*Li *^®» chann f‘ ® 7 4,126, leaving a total of 1W.R32 who 
may i)o considered to have settled in Japan. 


PART VI 


WORKERS’ WELFARE, EDUCATION AND 
CO-OPERATION 


CHAPTER I 
WELFARE 


No attempt has been made, for the purposes of this chapter, 
to delimit " welfare ” institutions and arrangements on the basis 
of a theoretical definition of “ welfare ” work.. The welfare work 
here described comprises the arrangements and activities which 
are considered in Japan to belong to the category of “welfare”, 
and the wideness of its scope is a characteristic of Japanese 
industrial organisation. 

The importance attached to welfare work in Japan derives 
in the first place from the long tradition of paternalism, which, 
as has boon shown in previous chapters, remains a powerful 
influence in Japanese industry. The feeling of kinship between 
employer and employed, which was so marked a feature of the 
early industries of Japan, has persisted through the period of 
development of large-scale modern industry more particularly in 
the form of a heightened sense of responsibility on the part of the 
employer for the well-being of the workers he employs. The 
result has been that welfare institutions and arrangements are 
considered to he an indispensable part of the organisation of every 
Japanese factory *. 

' A full description of the welfare work in Japanese industry is found 
in Salkin no Sh&kal VndS, published by the Kyocho Kai, pp. 909-940. In 
addition, another publication of the Kyocho Kai, HonpS Sangyo Fukuri 
Shitdni Gniyd (Outline of Welfare Provisions in Japan) has been used. 
This is the report of an enquiry carried out in 1921 in respect of 171 fac- 
tories and mines each employing normally at least 300 operatives. 
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The impulsion given by paternalistic sentiment was. howt-scr, 
strongly reinforced by the need for attracting and returning indus- 
trial labour under the conditions of rapid development of indus- 
try, particularly during the years of the Great War. The methods 
adopted by employers varied from the granting of " bonuses ” and 
“allowances”, the institution of eompu!-oi\ savings schemes 
known as “ security funds ”, “ trust funds ", " reserve funds ", etc., 
the provision of general and technical educational facilities in 
addition to those required by law, to the improvement of con- 
ditions in and around the factories, the niganbaltoii of spare time, 
and the establishment of welfare institutions on the basis of co- 
operation between employers and workers. 

In the following pages welfare measures in and around the 
factory, in the form of bonuses, savings funds, etc., and welfare 
funds will be. successively descrilwd. 

Welfare Measures in and around 

the Factory 

Hygiene and food. — Welfare measures taken in the factory 
are considered to comprise, in the first place, arrangements for 
safeguarding the health of the workers by the provision of light 
and air, of drinking water and washing facilities, ami more 
particularly of rest and dining rooms. 

Generally speaking, Japanese factories are built so as to 
secure as much natural light as possible. For this purpose the 
windows are large and elevated. In many cases they are roof 
windows, the roof itself being sometimes made of glass covered 
with protective netting. Some of the more up-to-date factories have 
stepped roofs with glass windows on the northern side so as to get 
the best light. Electric light has been installed in these modern 
factories on a system recommended by the Lighting Institute of 
Japan. In mines, electric lighting has been installed in the main 
shafts and adits, while carbide lamps or Wolf's safety lamps are 
used in the branch tunnels ; in coal mines Edison head lamps are 
being increasingly used. 

The chief means of ventilation in Japanese factories are 

shuttered or revolving windows, ventilating shafts, etc. The 
device of double roofing, either for the entire roof or on one side, 
is also used, and mechanical ventilators, air pumps, motor ven- 
tilators and fans are installed in machine shops, chemical 
works, etc., where special means of ventilation are required. In 
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cotton-spinning or silk-reeling and weaving mills, where the 
regulation of light, air, humidity and temperature is of primary 
importance as it affects the efficiency of the workers as well as 
the quality of the products, sirocco-fans are frequently installed 
to admit fresh air while exhaust fans on the ceiling eject the foul 
air. Sprinkling of water or vaporisers, supply of humid air, 
heating by means of coal, charcoal, steam, gas or electrical heat- 
ers and other methods are employed in the modern establish- 
ments. 

Municipal water supply systems have become common in 
Japan but artesian wells are also considerably used. Sometimes 
the water drawn directly from the source is used after filtration, 
but occasionally the drinking of unboiled water is prohibited in 
order to prevent the spread of disease and in such cases boiled 
water is supplied. Drinking water is often provided for in the 
factory. In the hot weather, towels which have been dipped in 
hot water are supplied, and the bath room is often left open 
during a fixed hour so as to allow the workers to wash and 
refresh themselves. 

Wash basins and bathing facilities are provided in almost all 
Japanese factories and mines. Rooms or closets for changing, 
and shelves, cupboards and lockers for keeping clothes are also 
provided. In textile mills employing a large number of women 
workers, a rest room is usually arranged in a corner of the 
workers' dormitory or of the infirmary belonging to the mill. 
Special arrangements are also made for nursing mothers. The 
baths are usually within the dormitory grounds in the case of the 
textile mills and other factories in which a large majority of the 
workers are. housed in the dormitory ; but where most of the 
workers live out, the baths are installed within the factory pre- 
mises. Factories sometimes have a special arrangement with the 
public baths of the town in the neighbourhood of the factory or 
mine, and tickets arc supplied to the workers by the employer 
In the case of mines, the baths are ordinarily situated either at 
the entrance to the mine or in its vicinity or near the company 
houses. The use of the baths is usually free of charge, but if the 
bath ia actually outside the mine, there may be a nominal charge 
not exceeding 1 sen per hath. 

Modern sanitary arrangements are not yet common in 
Japanese factories, and It is only in the most advanced factories 
that water closets with flush-water systems have been installed. 
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la mines, latrines which can be treated chemically to prevent 
infection are sometimes provided ; but such latrines are not yet 
found in all mines, and even where they exist the changes in 
the habits of the miner* have not kept pace with sanitary im- 
provements. 

A great deal of attention has been concentrated on dining 
room* as a means of making life in the factories more attractive. 
Most factories have a common dining hall for the workers who 
live on the factory premises, while special dining moms or rest 
rooms with benches are provided for workers who live out and 
who bring their mid-day meal to the factory. Occasionally the 
dining hall belonging to the dormitory can In* transformed into 
a recreation or play-room or an auditorium, and some newly, 
built dining halls have space for a thousand people and can be 
used for meetings. The halls are clean and attractive with proper 
lighting and heating accommodation, pictures, hanging*, wall 
paintings, flowers, etc. 

The supply and preparation of fowl is usually arranged hy the 
factory management, though occasionally it is left to a con- 
sumers' co-operative society or to a private contractor, The 
principal foodstuff is usually a mixture of rice and barley, the 
proportion being about 7 : 2. Recently, in order to combat Iwsri- 
beri, it has become more common to issue unpolished rice of 
various qualities, and in some factories a special table is set aside 
in the dining hall where unhulled rice is served instead of the 
ordinary polished rice and its consumption is encouraged by pre- 
paring it in a particularly palatable way, The cost of a meal 
varies between 7 sen and 15 sen *. When the food* is provided by 
the management, the latter bears a part of the cost ; but where 
the food is provided by contract, the contractor usually includes 
the expenses of the materials, fuel, and overhead charges in the 
cost of the meal and the management provides water, the 
hall, etc., free. 

Special attention has recently been given to diet by tome of 
the more progressive factories. Thus, a cotton-spinning company 
bas appointed a meals committee to prepare menus to suit the 
special requirements of each season. The personnel management 
of the factory examines and criticises the menu, with the aid of 
a special service of experts in nutrition. At a silk-reeling mill 
also, a meals committee was appointed In 1828. This committee 


1 Cf. Batkin no Shakai Undo, p. 931 . 
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ascertains the workers' tastes, and recommends special menus 
which will be appreciated by the majority. Sweets, fruits, cake 
and the like are served twice a month and the habit of eating 
between meals is discouraged. 

In the dining halls attached to some dormitories, articles for 
table use, such as rice bowls, plates and other vessels, which can 
be cleaned by steam or by boiling, are provided. At most dining 
rooms, either mats or benches are provided so that the workers 
need not stand while eating. In silk-reeling mills, which have 
depended hut little on modern machinery hitherto, it used to be 
the custom , in order to reduce the time spent in eating meals to 
the minimum, to cause the workers to take their meals standing ; 
but this policy is now being abandoned. 

The dormitory system. — The system of housing workers in 
dormitories within the factory gates and under more or less strict 
discipline is well-known to he a characteristic feature of Japanese 
industry. Originally, the system arose out of the need, in face 
of the rapid development of mechanical industry and the 
exhaustion of the supply of labour in the vicinity of the fac- 
tories, of recruiting workers from distant provinces and of 
providing them with living accommodation. Further reasons 
for the system were to protect the young women operatives against 
moral dangers and also the employer against “ crimping ” or the 
“ pirating " by other employers of labour recruited at considerable 
cost. 

Very divergent views are held regarding the desirability of 
this system. On the one hand, and particularly in view of the 
conditions of recruitment', it is held to be unduly restrictive of 
the liberty of the person. On the other hand, the supporters 
of the system contend that it confers considerable economic 
advantages on the workers, in addition to affording moral pro- 
tection and security, especially in the case of young and unmarried 
women. Moreover, it is held that the efforts made by some 
employers to make dormitory life agreeable and helpful to the 
inmates have been highly successful 1 . 

A number of descriptions of conditions in the dormitories 
have been published, but unfortunately the official reports are 

‘ Cf. Part IV, Chapter I : “ Recruitment, Employment and Discharge 
of Workers 

* Committees, popularly elected, exist to bring about improvements, 
and boxes are provided for the workers to make suggestions. 
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not very recent 1 , while the account* of private observers are in 
some cases vitiated by superficiality or pro <-,mroi\od ideas, or 
were written too long' ago to give & picture of the present 
situation. However, a particularly detailed and objective account 
of the dormitories was published in 11)29 by Mr. Arno S, Pearse 
of the Master Cotton Spinners’ Federation of Croat Britain \ and 
may be considered to be a fair presentation of existing conditions. 

This writer visited the dormitories of a mt other of the larger 
mills and formed the opinion that, " in all the big combines, the 
girls are better housed and fed than, they would Iw at home"** , He 
states that while smaller undertakings may not be able to spend 
so much on the equipment and maintenance of the dormitories as 
the larger firms, the opinions of other observers show that 11 there 
is very little difference between these institutions of the large and 
small mills. One small mill where 100 operatives were employed 
was visited by the writer and the only difference he found was 
that the tidiness was not so marked as in the larger places *\ 

Mr. Pearse gives the following description of the construction 
of the dormitories and the accommodation provided 

“The houses built for the operatives t HO j*er cent, are single 
girls) are really barracks of two storeys, entirely of wood, its is the 
custom in Japan of all private dwelling houses of rich or poor. It has 
been found by experience that such t emstru* lion withstands best the 
earthquake shocks, which occur frequently. The writer has to cri 
ticise the use of wood in the building of these huge barrack*, where at 
times 3,090 girls are housed, on account of the grave danger by fire. 
It is to bo hoped that new dormitories will hr erected on the very 
recently discovered earthquake-proof system of building, 

“ The dormitories are constructed in sections to contain about 
300 girls; rooms to hold eight to ten girls are in each building Each 


1 E.g. Ikmiuu or Komar Act ims : A#* m ukrrn hhtwkuOm mt 

Genkyo ni Kanmru CMm (Inquiry into actual annUOmn in dormitories 
attached to factories), 1920 ; and The tfanvyafueht Utf: 

11$ Constitution, How it mrm for itg ftotgto we-; >imi u nrkrr\ t \\v*i 
a Arno S. Pkahsr : Cotton industry in Jfttfmn and China , 1999. 

* The following quotation may be given is ' uumut Mur Itr Pearse** 
general condusiouH ; “ The life of the girl mill rqvrativea may to until 
to be a period of discipltmr> training, not unlike the fmm of military 
sen ice of t he man , for besides toeing taught rogitlar niamml work the girl* 
attend the mill school, wham such utthjfwt* m matting, writing, ariliititetlc, 
designing, cooking, sewing, domestic management are taught* and phvste-d 
drill is not left out of considarnltott. The waiter doubts whether many 
girls in expensive hoarding schools in Europe f prmltmmit ) are totter caret I 
for or have more freedom than the girls of the lug mill* visited. Tlti 
competition of getting a sufficient supply of girls is alone a goer ante* for 
their good treatment, and there has developed amongst the mill owners tt 
very praiseworthy race in endeavouring to rmftin the other m regard's web 
fare work ”, 
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room has a space of 16 “ mats ” \ The floor is covered by mats made 
of neatly woven straw. For the sake of cleanliness and in order not to 
damage the mats nobody, not even the managing director, is allowed 
to walk on hem m boots, and the girls must take their wooden slippers 
off before they enter even the corridor. 

“ In Osaka the city regulations prescribe that 1 >/, mat space 
must be allowed for each girl, but in practice they have much more. 
When wages were low m Japan the mill owners employed more opera- 
tives than now j*er machine, and consequently, owing to recent ration- 
alisation of the industry, there is more room left for the girls than was 
originally planned. ” 


In accordance with Japanese custom, the girls do not sleep 
in bedsteads but on cushions on the floor, which are tidily put 
away when not in use. Each girl has her own cupboard for the 
cushions and her own clothing. Whilst the girls are in the mill 
they wear a special uniform, different in summer and winter ; 
everyone wears a cap. The female overseers wear a sash over 
the uniform. Each room in the dormitories is provided with the 
usual alcove, the most distinguished place in every Japanese 
room, in which will be found a little altar, books and writing 
materials. As is the custom there will hang a Japanese scroll- 
picture, or the portraits of the Emperor and Empress. 


“ Fresh flower decorations are placed in every room. Scrupulous 
cleanliness and tidiness reign supreme in the dormitories. The interior 
of the rooms is simplicity itself, just as in all Japanese houses, which 
creates a distinguished impression. Every morning and night the 
girls scrub the floors, not only of the rooms, but also of the seemingly 
endless corridors. (This scrubbing of floors is a national custom in 
most houses.) For this purpose the girls kneel down in a line and 
scrub with their hands, moving forward in a line, singing all the time. 

“ The Japanese as a nation enjoy the reputation of being very clean 
in their houses and in themselves, and daily baths are quite a regular 
habit amongst all the operatives. Ample bath accommodation is pro- 
vided by the mills. Day and night shift staff occupy different dormi- 
tories; the rooms are well ventilated. A strip of garden is generally 
in front of each house. 

" Discipline and order are, of course, essential when one has to 
deal with thousands of young girls, and this means some restraint of 
liberty, which most will agree is a good thing for the girls at that age; 
but this limitation of freedom is no great hardship to the women of 
the East, for here they do not enjoy as many privileges as in the West. 

To the advantages of the dormitory system which have been 
described in these quotations from Mr. Pearse’s report may be 
added the facilities afforded by the system for welfare work of a 


■ Mai (htfami in Japanese} Is 2 x 1 yard. 
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cultural, recreational and hygienic character. When the opera- 
tives live in their own houses, scattered about in a wide area, it 
is obvious that these forms of welfare work cannot Ik* so easily 
organised as in the case of workers who dwell together in dormi- 
tories. The giving of supplementary education or vocational 
training in classes, the organising of athletics, the care of children 
of operatives these and a large number of other welfare activities 
have come to be characteristic features of life in the dormitories. 
Moreover, the safety and hygiene of the dormitory houses have 
been greatly improved by the enforcement of the Ihguhdinn- 
concerning the dormitories attached to factories 

On the other hand, however, us was noted at the beginning 
of this section, serious criticisms have been directed against the 
dormitory system, particularly on the ground of tin* restriction 
of personal freedom involved in the present methods of its admi- 
nistration. Trade unions, more evptvially, have objected to a 
system which, by confining the operative within mill pn-mhos 
usually surrounded by a high wooden feme, makes communi- 
cation difficult with the inmates of the d-u-mitorii especially in 
case of labour disputes. Quite apart from either the native shyness 
or the unwillingness of the young women workers to join trade 
unions, the practice of the employers of allowing them to leave 
the mill premises only two or four times a month is alleged to 
be a great obstacle in the way of the spread of trade unionism. 

The case against the dormitories lias I wen stated by another 
foreign observer in a critical study of "Japan’s cheap labour", 
This writer declares : 

“ The dormitory system has tremendous advantages for the manu- 
facturer. By this means he is certain of his labour force from day to 
day; absenteeism and lateness are under check, It permit* him prac- 
tically to double his capital by operating the machinery night arid day. 
The leisure as well as the working hours of the employees arc under 
his control. ... 

“ But the dormitory system is also a two-edged weapon It is a 
breeder of discontent and labour turnover. It smacks of being a 
prison. The workers chafe under their restricted freedom , they rebel 
against the institutional food. Every labour union in the country has 
marked the dormitory system for attack Every strike is characterised 
by complaints about the restriction of freedom and the poor quality 
of food V ” 


* Cf. Part IV, Chapter V, “ Health and Safet* of Worker* '*■ 

* Ct. Dorothy J. Orchard ; *• An Analysis of latum'* Cheap Uhntir 

Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XMV. He, 2, bine 19t». p *132 
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This is not the place to attempt to weigh the pros and cons 
of the dormitory system. Enough has been said to show that it 
has many advantages, particularly from the point of view of 
welfare work, hut it appears equally true that, in its present 
form, it involves considerable loss of personal freedom. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that, in addition to the dormi- 
tories which at commodate a large number ot operatives, many 
factories provide houses for married employees and salaried staff. 
These houses are known as Sha-taku (company houses) and may 
be free or rented at a nominal charge. The charges, if collected, 
include the cost of electricity, gas, water, etc. As a rule, these 
houses are built of wood, mostly of one storey, with two to three 
rooms besides the kitchen, the size of the rooms varying from 
9 feet x (i feet to 12 feet x 9 feet. Very often these houses have 
a small yard in front. Certain companies give facilities to the 
occupants of the houses to buy them by payments in easy 
instalments 

Medical treatment. Most large factories and mines in Japan 
have their own hospitals, with a staff of physicians, pharmacists, 
nurses, midwives, etc. These hospitals are often extremely well- 
equipped, with special wards for bacteriological examination, 
X-ray treatment, operations, dentistry, etc. In smaller under- 
takings private practitioners are commissioned to attend at the 
factory or mine at regular hours, but this system is reported to 
1m* disappearing in many places since the Health Insurance Act 
came into force and the organisation of medical treatment by the 
Government and health insurance societies. Most cases of sick- 
ness and injury are treated in accordance with the provisions of 
the Health Insurance Act, and the members of the workers’ fami- 
lies, who do not come under the Health Insurance Act, receive 
treatment at very reduced rates. Drugs prescribed by doctors 
do not cost more than 5 sen or 10 sen per day, while hospital 
charges for in-patients range from 60 sen to 1.60 yen per day. 
In some eases both drugs and hospital treatment are given free 
of charge or at half price. Some companies have their own sana- 
toria anti farms for the supply of milk and other produce. 

Workers are usually medically examined when engaged, and 
in moat factories anti mines there are periodical medical exami- 

’ C3T. JCvneHo Kai : tlnuf>S Fmgyo Fukuri Shisehtu GaiyS, pp. 141-148. 
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nations either once or twice a year. It in considered probable that 
this practice will be generalist <1 now that the Regulations con- 
cerning dormitories attached to factories issued in 11127 require 
that inmates should be medically examined 

Education and recreation. - Detailed reference has been 
made elsewhere in this study ' to the facilities provided for gene- 
ral and vocational education, either in • ■mnpliatuc with the law 
or on the initiative of employers, workers or private organism- 
lions. In a variety of other ways, however, «-mpl«> >«•!<• in Japan 
promote education both for the workers they employ and for 
their families. Thus in the larger factories are found day nurse- 
ries, kindergarten, etc., in charge of trained nurses or other 
qualified women. Elementary education is sometimes provided 
in factory schools for workers’ children, as well as for child 
workers as required by the Factory Act. Again, some factory or 
mine managements undertake tin* necessary arrangements for 
sending the workers’ children to the public schools ; they encour- 
age school attendance by providing transport facilities, give prizes 
or scholarships, intervene for the re -arrangement of school hours 
to suit the convenience of the parents, organise parents' meetings, 
give or lend school equipment, etc, 

In addition to vocational training, factory .nun, uo meat- 
frequently organise classes for women in sewing, knitting, cook 
ing, nursing, etc., and in such social areumpU-lmcnt- as flower 
arrangement, music and the tea ceremony. Lectures, study 
groups, reading circles, circulating libraries, factory newspaprrs 
or magazines play a part in the life of many Japanese factories, 

Certain fixed days in each month are set apart as festival 
days dedicated to some shrine or temple of either the Buddhist 
or Shintoist religion, creeled in the premia- of the factory or 
mine or in the vicinity. Sometimes ceremonies are performed 
to appease the departed spirits of operatives killed hv industrial 
accidents or to celebrate the festival days of the deities held to lie 
patrons of the factory or mine. Such fftte days are usually made 
holidays for rest and recreation, 

A great deal of attention is given to theatrical and other 
entertainments. Sports, such as football, baseball and tennis are 
encouraged, and inter-factory matches and athletic meetings are 
arranged. Other forms of recreation include walking parties and 


* Of. Part IV, Chapter I, and Part Vt, Chapter It 
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mountain climbing, cherry-blossom or maple-leaf picnics, mush- 
room gathering, etc., and are organised by the management 
of factories as annual events. Interest in fencing, wrestling 
archery, jiu-jitsu and other recreations which have come down 
from feudal days is also still very keen. 

Company shops. — The system of “company shops ”, which 
1ms been gradually abandoned in other industrial countries, is 
still prevalent in Japan. General merchandise such as food- 
stuffs, dry goods, articles for the toilet and other daily necessaries 
are usually sold at these shops to the workers at cost price whether 
they live in or outside the dormitory belonging to the company ; 
in consequence the workers are able to obtain their daily neces- 
saries at about 20 per cent, less than the market prices. In large 
companies, articles necessary for work, such as aprons, caps, 
stockings, scissors, overalls, etc., are often sold at much less than 
cost price. In spite of the development of workers’ co-operative 
societies in recent years, the company shops are still the principal 
channel of supply of daily necessaries to workers. In certain 
cases the employer allows a local merchant to undertake the sale 
on behalf of the company, hut these instances are rare. 

Bonuses and Savings 

Bonuses and allowances have been dealt with as supplement- 
ary forms of wages in the chapter on that subject, and if they are 
referred to here it is because, employers regard them as goodwill 
payments, although they have in fact become both morally and 
economically an obligation on employers. The voluntary cha- 
racter of the payments still remains marked in the variations in 
amount ~~ variations which arc found to exist not only between 
one industry and another, but also within the same industry. 

The usual forms of bonus are those given for long service 1 


1 The following are examples of the method of calculating the long 
service bonus : A spinning company in Osaka granted a bonus when a 
man had worked for five years or a woman for three years ; the sum 
granted was the equivalent of eight days’ wages for each period of 
six months, oven if during this period there had been as many as 
thirty days’ absence from work. In another spinning company, at Kura- 
shiki, lh« rule was to grant a sum equivalent from 7 per cent, to 9 per cent, 
of the yearly earnings of the worker if the worker had been two years in 
service as « dormitory Inmate. The same amount would be granted if a 
man had been in the service of the company for five or a woman for 
three years, not living in the dormitory. The practice of the Department 
of Railways is to give, l yen for each month of the period worked after 
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and annually Other form* of bonus are tlmm* for regular 
attendance* or suggestions for technical or other improvements. 

For many years the Japanese (Jovernment hint made system- 
atic efforts to encourage saving, and the movement has been 
taken up in factories and mines*, though a traditional prejudice 
against saving up money earned had to hr overcome. Saving* 
systems may be either compulsory or optional. Enforcement of 
compulsory saving by the rules either of eniplmmrnt or of unions 
or societies to which the worker Itching* is common, and the 
money saved, if deposited with the factory management, may he 
paid into the working capital * of the company or deposited with 


five years of service, 2 yen for ear h mouth after ten >ear* and A ven after 
fifteen years, A large mint her of cotton spinning companies encourage 
long service by special gifts upon the emnplctnm of a routrai t »*f work In 
a mine annual or periodic increments in conjunction with miuII gifts were 
paid on wages after twenty-five and seventeen years of service m the cane 
of surface and underground workers reapeeUv #*ly 

* The mum of money granted m animal hum* wiry greatly according 
to business conditions and various other emidderation*. the muss given to 
clerical staff and other salaried employer* range lad** ecu 10 »mi ho per cent, 
of the annual salary* whereas the bonus for factory operatives, miners, etc,, 
is usually of a smaller amount, Very often present* either m rash or gumls 
are given also in the summer, hut such send annual turnon K m a rule, 
much less in amount than the tmmxft granted at the end nf the year., 

* To workers who have worked diligently and. have not tm*n absent 
nor arrived lute nor have left early for a ft wed |»rri«*d of a week, a month. 
nix months or a year, prizes may take the form of a medal or of money or 
'both. Those who have shown diligence for several such jierirvis may be 
given other special prime A hemp mill in Osaka gave an equivalent of the 
wages of a day and a half for one month % diligence and an additional 
grant of 1 yen for the diligence record of mt month*, 2 yen for twelve 
months, etc. At one of the shipbuilding yard* hi Rohr the n| divalent of 
two days' wages was grunted for one month** diligence, If the diligence 
records are repeated ten times, the worker receive* am odrlifmmd amount 
of 10 yen. At a paper mill near Tokyo the price* begin with the etftdvfttjnd 
of three days* wages for three month** diligence record and adding 
one day's wages for each additional monthly record . Another firm gate 
10 yen for six months* diligence record and S yen if absence nentrmf less 
than three days within a si x mood h pt*rM Them* own files are taken 
from the larger firms hut on the whole, the diligence record fo ieel rather 
as the basis of calculation for the grunt of l«mg-w*rv|r* t*nmm than for 
Immediate mv >mp«»imv 

* Recent figures show that Having* Amounting to over 01 ..OCWIJWI yen 
were made by 790*000 factory workers 

4 A large number of silk filature* having fulled to pay w«#r* which 
had been retained In the custody of the tunployifr m aaving*, the comfit 5 
tent authorities in the Nagano Rrefteltire adopted a new aptowt te?|Mtfing 
employers who wish to retain workers* wages m iitlngt hi pwdurr at 
least three sureties jointly liable to the of fUft pit prr wnrfcif. 

As this system proved satisfactory, the Factor* Inspector#* fkoifwenw of 
April 1930 decided to recommend other pmfrctnrAl mthmlMm*. tn trdrodtiff 
it. Another recommendation of the same mnfcrrtnxt wti designed to 
prevent abuses in cases where employers dojtmdi the wmUti* saving* it* 
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a bank or with the Post Office under the Post Office savings 
scheme. Compulsory savings schemes are most common in 
textile mills anti mines, and generally where workers are hound 
by a long contract and live together ; in trades which are on 
shorter or more indefinite terms of employment, the savings sys- 
tems, if they exist, are generally optional. 

Compulsory savings are usually deducted from wages and 
placed to the worker’s account either as genuine savings or some- 
times under the name of “ personal guarantees ” \ If the worker 
is paid on a day-wage basis, the deduction in most cases is one 
day's wage per month; less frecpiently the amount is from two to 
five days’ wages. In the case of monthly salaries, the savings range 
between 5 and 10 per cent, of salary ; exceptionally low savings 
are from 2 to 4 per cent, and high savings from 15 to 30 per cent. 
Differences are made between men and women, between workers 
living in dormitories and outside, and between varying kinds of 
work . 

Optional savings vary greatly both in amount and in kind. 
When the saving scheme is managed by private societies formed 
by workers, the amounts saved generally range between 5 and 
20 per cent, of the monthly wages. Members of such societies 
sometimes take a voluntary engagement not to withdraw any of 
the savings until they marry, buy land, build or repair their 
houses, or are in urgent need of money owing to illness, etc. 
In most cases, voluntary savings arc deposited at the Post Office. 
The employer, in these cases, usually gives facilities for the 
saving scheme by, for example, asking the authorities to set up 
a special post office within the factory premises. 

Various devices are adopted to stimulate interest in savings : 
lectures, pay roll envelopes with mottoes printed in colours, pay- 
ment by the management, (if the savings are deposited with 
them) of interest at rates higher than the current rates’, etc. A. 
characteristic institution is that of “ Prayer-savings ” (Nenbutsu 
Chnkin), introduced by a Buddhist priest : the workers who have 


post offices or banks in their own names and use the money in their 
businesses The conference derided to urge employers to arrange for 
n*|>r«»ftfiiat!v«*s of post offices or banks to come to the factories and receive 
the money directly from the workers, leaving only the deposit books in 
the mm of the employers, Indmlrial and Labour Information , Vol. XXXIV, 
No. 9, p. m. 

» Mimoto ffo$h§ Kin, 

* Tin- rale mav he as high as 1 sen per yen per month. 
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adopted this practice say a prayer every murmur to Buddha, 
turning towards the province where their parents dwell, and then 
place a small coin in a little hag inseriltcd with 11 Buddhist prayer. 

TAUUi xc. — savings ok kactohy wunsins. I iH nun :ii |Jt3n» 


Kindi 

of 

factories 

Nwmisrr 

of 

far 

torlea 

Nun* her! 

? 

Foetal 

Httviiifpi 

In 

bank 

Savlnti* : Hav«,t 1 _ 

tn : rinr. j *««». 

for lift frsk s where f 

Textile 

SS,» 

: m*m 

Vest 

\r# 

Wtt Yen \ ten 

Machine anti twM 

uta 

WK# 1 


mumm? 


Chemical 

tm 

m>m 




Food and drink. 

:m 


zhsm* 



Electricity, gait, smelt 


w,<m ] 



**,m« i 

Miacellaneoua 

tm 

\ 


msm 


Total of private far 
toriet* 

State factories 

u,zm 

m 

| 

m,m j 



; i 1 

n # hU,2*M. | 

Grand total 


70K,7i2 j «,»»] ,31ft 




» Of. Huilii JIM, Un-cmlwr 1930. (i 7 

The above table shows that as much m 83 per cent of the 
money saved by Japanese factory workers is kept by the man- 
agements. The money deposited being an u rule used as working 
capital by the companies concerned, the authorities have recog- 
nised the risk of failure to repay savings in case of bankruptcy 
and have now adopted the policy of giving permission to em- 
ployers to retain savings on deposit only when «•<■« mils has been 
deposited with the authorities or when proof has been furnished 
that the concerns are sound financially 

Arrangements for making loans to worker* exist in many 
undertakings, the loans being granted either by the employej or 
by the unions or societies to which the workers belong. Loans 
made by employers often bear no interest, but the maximum 
amount of loan is sometimes limited to SO yen, to In* paid back 
each month by deductions from wages. Sometime* the worker 

* <lt- KOjS Kant okn Nttnpd for 1927, pp 7274, For example, U» 
prefecture of Gifu grants permission only t» rout panic* with a capital of 
10 , 000,000 yen or more. Companies with less capital must deposit I he 

money in banks or at the post office. 
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must agrca to pay back as much aa 20 per cent, ot hie wages 
each month but ,1 he ha. been in the same employment tor 
many year, the period of repayment may be from five to .even 
month,, hmployer, occasionally agree to repayment in the 
middle or at the end of the year when the worker, receive the 
semi-annual or annual bonus. 


Welfare Funds and Societies 

During the last decade there has been a tendency to place 
welfare institutions on a more permanent and organised basis 
and instead of being left to the initiative and management of the 
employer, they are becoming more and more joint undertakings 
or are even due solely to the initiative of the workers. 

Ihe first developments in this direction were the setting up 
of welfare funds whose accounts are kept wholly independent of 
the general budgets of the undertakings concerned. These furds 
have been created either by setting aside a part of the profits on 
each settlement day, or by endowments. 

The following table gives some examples of the welfare funds 
set up by representative Japanese firms. 


TAIH.K XCJ. — WELFARE FUNDS IN REPRESENTATIVE FIRMS, 1930 1 


Nairn* of firm 


Kind of welfare fund 


Note 


hanegntuehi Cot- l. Workers' Welfare Fund, 
ton Spinning 

Co. 

2. Sickness, Injury, Old Age, 
Retirement and Pension 
Fund, 

;i Workers’ Hygiene Fund. 

4, Workers’ Relief Fund, 

5, Children’s Education and 
Scholarship Fund, 

$. Faithful Service, Profi- 
ciency and Inventions 
Encouragement Fund. 

7, Workers’ Sanatorium 
Fund, 


S, Inventions Encouragement 

Fund, 


Created in 1920 by the 
Company. 


Endowed by the late 
Mr. Nakagamikawa, 
ex-manager of the 
Company. 

Created in memory of 
the late Mr, Asabuki, 
ex-director of the 
Company. 

Granted by the Hibiya 
family. 


1 It ha# mi to«t|i pOMthl# to Am-itoift In time far publication the actual amount* of money 
appropriated tor the fun* I* shown Iti ihl§ IN, which I* taken from Saikin no Shakai Undfi, p. 911, 
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rutin xci. continued 


Na«M* of firm 


El fid of t ttml 




T" 

Fuji Cotton Spin- I. Workers* ftetittton Fund \ 
ning Co. ] 

2. Hy;:it‘nr\ FduntUon and j 
Hrlirf Fiimt*;. j 

ll Rwarrh Fund. 


4, Surviving Family fbdtefi 

Fund. j 

5. Worker** Srholaritbfp 

Fund. | 

I 

U. Funeral Fund 

Kurashiki Cotton Workers Scholarship Fund j 
Spinning Co, 

Mitsubishi Ship* Welfare Fund, 
building Yards* 

Tokyo Electric Go. Uld Age, Itotlmnriit and lie* 
lief Funds. 

Wdji Pap«r Manu* ftetimmmt Allowama Fund 
facturing Co. 

Asano Cement Co. Workers* Relief Fund. 

Onoda Cement Co. Retirement Allowance Fund 
Invention* and Proficiency 
Encouragement Fund 


Asahl Glass Manu- Workers* Pension Fund, 
facturing Co. 

Japan Porcelain Workers* Protection Fund 
Co. 

Mitsubishi Mining] Welfare Fund. 

Co. Workers’ Retirement Alims, 

once Fund, 

Mitsui Mining Co. Miners* Relief Fund. 

Hokkaid5 Mining Retirement Allowance Fund 
and Steamship 
Co. 

Japan Petroleum Retirement Allowance Fund 
Co. 

Kuhara Mining Workers* Welfare Fund 
Co. 


CroatM* by tin* Com- 
pany, 

Fitduwrd by the late] 

Mr. Wadi, PirsidenF 
of the Cs'Uip'tii) 
Endowed by Mi Hd»i\a, 
Fs IHmlor. * *j 
Eudnwrd I ry Mr Ka*j 
w#*s»M, former Ibrre-j 
tor. j 

Endowed by Mr. Fujilj 
Emhm M by Mr. Ohara , | 

President t if the Com-] 
pany In 1014 
Created in 101 :t by the* 
Ikon j«my 

Created in 1*127 [ 

Created in 191 ‘J 1 


Endow rd by Mr. Fuku-- 
bar a, former Fresh j 
dent <»f the * Xnpam 

in HHK* : 


Created in HHH 


f treated in 11*17 
Created in !W 


Created in HW. 

Endowed by Mr, tfu* 
bar#* former Pr**b 
dent* ufEiti tils retire* 
inttif In UWM 


More characteristic of the new trend of welfare institution* 
are the workers' welfare societies. The object of » w»rfc<-r»* will* 
fare society is to act as liaison between the employer and the 
workers in contributing to the growth of the business, beside* 
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promoting mutual aid among the workers, their cultural deve- 
lopment and general welfare, lhe first of such societies was set 
up in 1317 as an autonomous organisation based on the principle 
of co-operation under the name of the Shin Ai Kai (Cordial Friend- 
ship Society), at the Sumitomo Copper Works in Osaka. In the 
years between l >110 and 1923 a great many similar societies were 
set up, some including the staff members of the firm, while others 
consisted solely of workers’ representatives. The number of 
these societies increased after 1927, when many of the former 
mutual-aid societies were disbanded as the result of the enforce- 
ment of the Health Insurance Act, the funds of the dissolved 
societies being handed over to the welfare societies. A relatively 
large number of these societies are found in mines ; other indus- 
tries in which they have become popular are cotton spinning and 
silk reeling, machine and tool shops and the food and drink 
trades 

In addition to the general objects mentioned above, these 
societies include in their professed aims such items as the 
promotion of good relations between their members, improve- 
ment of health, education, encouragement of frugal habits and 
saving, mutual aid, common amusements and recreation, plan- 
ning and l urrying out or participation in the carrying out of 
these and other welfare works. 

Their funds arc usually constituted by contributions from the 
management or by moneys handed over to them when the old 
mutual-aid societies went out of existence ; in amount the funds 
vary from 160,009 yen to 300,000 yen, the interest accruing from 
the capital being used to meet running expenses. In other cases, 
the funds are made up of the contributions of the members, 
the amounts varying from 5 sen to 20 sen per month, and of 
subsidies by the. management to an amount which is often almost 
equal to the total contributions of the members. 

In most cases, the chairman of the society is either the pre- 
sident or the managing director of the employing company, or 


1 Among the names adopted are Shin Yu Kai (or Intimate Friends’ 
Society), Shin AI Kai (Cordial Friendship Society), On KS Kai (Warm 
Friendship Society), Kwa Ffl Kai (Mining Friends’ Society), Shd Yii Kai 
(Respectable Friends' Society), Kyo Ai Kumiai (Union of Mutual Love), etc., 
which indicate that they stand for friendship ; or else they are called DS 
Wa Kai (Common Unity Society) , Isshin Kai (One Mind Society), Shin 
Wa Kai (True Unity Society), etc., denoting that they are founded on 
mutual help and ro-njieration, 
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the workshop managcj , while the \ !> •••fhahm.ai or vice chair, 
men may he appointed by the chairman or be elected by the hoard 
of councillors from amongst lltemwlve*. The executive l KM jy is 
called committee, delegates’ meeting, hoard of .-onuciH.-rs <*tc 
In most cast's half of the memlwr* arts nominat’ d hy the chair, 
man, the orther half being elected from among the member*. 
Half of the executive secretaries of the society are usually 
appointed by the chairman, the other half being elected from 
among the delegates or councillors In some eases all the officers 
are elected by the memlwrs . 

Generally speaking, the work of the welfare societies is di- 
vided into sections dealing with mutual aid, - du ati-u., spurt* 
health and hygiene, recreation, co ..pet .dive shop, etc Then* are 
sometimes special sections to ensure the attendance at school of 
children of school age, to grant scholarships, to visit homes, 
make loans, and to give advice to memlicrs on legal, medical 
and other technical matters, etc. In some cases the society 
extends its activities to such matters as the impr..v. no at of the 
standard of living. When there is a common meeting hall or 
club house belonging to the factory or mine, it*, mao, cement i* 
often in the hands of the society so us to facilitate the arrange- 
ment of cultural, recreational or other activities 



CHAPTER II 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


In Japan the term "workers’ education” is employed in a 
broad and comprehensive sense, covering all forms of education 
that touch working men and women, and including those 
which seek to “ emancipate the working class ” as well as those 
that endeavour to give a general supplementary education 
on soda! , industrial or cultural subjects. This difference in 
fundamental conception accounts for the existence of a variety 
of institutions for workers’ education in Japan 1 . 

Among the various types of institutions, there are firstly 
those conducted either by the Government or semi-public bodies 
as a part of the general programme of vocational, civic or social 
education. Secondly, there are the institutions organised by 
employers in factories, mines, etc., as a part of welfare work. 
Thirdly, there are labour colleges or schools conducted either by 
public-spirited persons in the interest of the workers, or by trade 
unions for the education of their own members. 

While, however, the general system of education has 
attained a high degree of development, special institutions for 
workers’ education have only begun to develop in recent years 
as the realisation spread that all needs were not met by the State 
system. 

In these circumstances some account of the general system 
of education in Japan seems to be called for here to provide a 
background for the understanding of the developments in 
workers' education which have taken place within the last ten 

years or so. 


* This chanter in chiefly based on the information given in Saikin no 
Shatmi Undo (Part !, Chanter XIX, pp. 941-966), published by the Kyocho 

K W, Tokyo, 1929, 
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CJeneraf Education 

The Imperial Rescript <m Murat ion of 187* ordered the 
establishment of mmpuleury education in Japan, ami a State 
school system was prepared on the model of the French eduoa- 
tional system. The scheme provided for the division of Japan 
into eight districts, each of which was to have one university, 
32 middle schools and 0.721) primary school* 

It was subsequently found necessary to modify this scheme, 
but it provided a basis for future development. 

Elementary education was instituted hv the I’rmmrv .School 
¥ * * 

Ordinance* issued in 190(1. This Ordinance require* »JJ Japanese 
children in normal physical and mental health to attend school 
during the period of school age, which is defined ns the periud 
from six to fourteen years of age’ Attendance til the ordinary 
elementary school is compulsory, the courses extending over a 
period of six years, after which children may . at the option of 
their parents, attend the higher elementary school, where the 
courses extend over a period of either two or three years, besides 
ordinary subjects of study, the curriculum in the higher elemen- 
tary schools in urban districts often includes English* In prin- 
ciple, elementary education is free, but where local circum- 
stances justify it fees may la* charged for some branches of tuition 
by special permission of the authorities The present develop- 
mentof primary education is shown in table \t 'll t ■ 

There has been a big demand for higher education in Japan 
since the early days of the Meiji era. when the few universities 
in existence opened the door to the best posts in tiovermuent 
service and to good business positions This demand has led to 
the development of higher education to an extent which, in the 
opinion of some observers, exceed* the capacity of tin* country 
to provide employment for educated men. In fuel, a serious 
social problem has arisen from the lack of opportunities for men 
who have had university or high school education and are without 
means of livelihood. In spite of this situation, I toys are still 


1 Imperial Ordinance No. 34 of tfloo 

* In practice, children remain at school until they have completed 
the ordinary elementary course of si* years, an that if a child goes to school 
at the age of aix years, he can normally leave s« tu» ) at the age of twelve. 
For some years the proposal to extend the period of compulsory primary 
school education has been discussed, hut no derision ha* yet been taken. 

Uniformity of instruction is secured by the compilation of the text- 
books by the State Department of Education 
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being sent to secondary schools, with the prospect of going later 
to a university, in preference to going at once to schools giving 
technical or business training with an early prospect of entry 
into remunerative employment. 

A boy who has obtained a secondary or middle school (Chu 
Gakk5 ) certificate can become a junior clerk (official of the 
Hannin rank) in the Government service without passing the 
civil service examination, and any boy who has an ordinary 
elementary school diploma may in principle be admitted to a 
secondary school. In the last ten years, however, it has been 
necessary to limit the number of admissions to secondary schools, 
as the overwhelming number of applicants was entirely out of 
proportion to the number of schools. Candidates were, there- 
fore, obliged to pass a competitive examination in which often 
onjy about 10 per cent, or less succeeded. The examination was 
so severe that it became generally called Shiken Jigoku (exami- 
nation hell), ami a year or two ago the Government replaced it 
by a system of selection based on the candidates’ previous record 
at school. The pressure on girls’ high schools (Koto Jo Gakko) 1 
is also very great, the number of applicants for admission to 
secondary schools far exceeding the accommodation available. 

Approximately 1 ,800,000 children now leave the primary 
schools yearly and of these about 150,000 are admitted to secon- 
dary schools, Most of the others go to work, but a relatively large 
number attend the Government continuation and technical 
schools, which together far outnumber the secondary schools. 
Continuation schools admit pupils who have finished the ele- 
mentary school course and give a two years’ preparatory course 
and a two years’ regular course for industry and commerce, or a 
course of two or three years for agriculture and fisheries. The 
courses of the " R " class technical schools correspond more or 
less to the preparatory course of the continuation school, and 
the A ” class technical school courses correspond to the regular 
course of the continuation school. Both kinds of technical schools 
are divided into industrial, agricultural, fishery, commercial and 
nautical schools, hut occasionally a school combines different 
course*. 


* The courses »t a girl#’ high school in Japan extend over four years 
to which one more year may be added. Sometimes “ supplementary 
courses " of one or two years are given. At about ten girls’ schools, a 
higher course of three more years is added in order to allow the pupils 
to pursue further study after obtaining the ordinary certificate. 
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Table XC.II (A> shows the number* of the various grades of 

schools and of the children attending them in 192H, and (B) the 
State expenditure on technical eduratim.. 

TABJ.KXf.iJ (a). ' i*«imahv. *rr«st*Am 

Awn UIW-CRAB* lOTlMi'M Si lUMtlS. 192, H " 


Hindu of whmlm 

KM»h*f of 


Primary nchool* 

Middle (hoys’) school* 

High (girls') schools 

Continuation school* v , 

** B ** claw technical *ehi«d» 

** a ** claim technical echoed* 

x\m 

fli» 

190 

! 3 ,K 7 fi 

aw 

5 ft? 

iKimm 

m,m 

ui,m 

\M%$m 

tin, mo 

Total 

vt.m t 

n t TM,m 


i mb When TttMa TiM *«»•». PS m 

tabik xc.ii (»). statu kxi*I'.mhi« hi* r«m iw« i *n "o uw 

1928 1931 * 



Arfu*ny »?«*< 

tUttmail* 



IW» 

Stitt 

net* 


Hm 

V*t» 


r*n 

Subventions for technical 
education 

580.000 

S (,880.000 | 

1.560,000 

13,000 

Technical education en« 
conrttfftuntMit fundi 

Grant* to pupils 

Training of teacher* 
Training In navigation 

20,000 
ino.ooo 
its, two 

! ii. two ! 
i thx.two ! 
j 113,000 

« •* rt 

*<4 f* 3C 

iiii 

7.000 ! 
82.000 
100,000 " 
272.000 i 

Total 

H7 1 ,<HW 

j ! ,832.000 


510.000 


i a. Mfe ltu»n TMoku WM Hmkmj p. *** »!. 3 ** «* ,<•£■* "* «**»»• *"* 

AP0 ftxDludetf from thiit Ubln m tiMsy do ****** **** ******** <* ; f „ V.18H vm 

* XnWl, in MMm to tto mm, *» rnmmmrn* 

for « Social education M , liieMta* ndult ,*“*** - 

Young Mart Twining tic* Ytws wnmtetf*l *»•» v»h****i wi,v *' >JV 

yearly to about 40,000,000 y«wu 


It is reported that a high rate of school attendance is maim 
tained by strict enforcement of the compulsory education law 
with the willing co-operation of parents An investigation to 
ascertain the extent of school attendance of worlnra in factories 
and mines was carried out on a wide scale by the Statistical 
Bureau of the Cabinet in 1924 Table XC1H. relating to 1 ,426,289 
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factory workers and 292,835 miners shows the results of the 

enquiry, 

TAHI.K xcm. — EXTENT OK SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF WORKERS, 
OCTOBER 1924 1 


Ktffitf of ftehool attendance 


Nuver ut tended nrhool 
Luft Urn olumfmtaiv school before 
completing the con nut 
<'ompb*i<*tl i\u- cour»f* of the ele- 
mentary school 

Left tin* higher elementary school 
before completing the course 
Completed the course of the higher 
elemen ta rv school 
Is* ft vocational continuation school 
without completing the course 
Completed the course of the voca- 
tional continuation school 
Left middle school without com- 
pleting the course 
Completed the course of the middle 
school 
Others 
Uncertain 


Total 

* imm T$k*i Yhmn, X93Z edition. pp 288-297. 


Factory workers 

Miners 

Number of 
workers 

Percen- 

tage 

Number of 
miners 

Percen- 

tage 

77,640 

5.85 

58,439 

19.96 

197,412 

14.88 

79,874 

27.28 

701,743 

55.17 

97,697 

33.36 

62,659 

4.72 

14,530 

4.96 

194,040 

14.63 

36,957 

12.62 

8,588 

0.65 

423 

0.14 

10,676 

0.81 

474 

0.16 

20,345 

1.53 

1,907 

0.65 

12,532 

0.95 

775 

0.27 

2,360 

0.18 

522 

0.18 

8,294 

0.63 

1,237 

0.42 

1,326,289 


292,835 



Table XCUI shows that in 1924, 27 per cent, of the miners 
covered by the enquiry had left the elementary school without 
completing the, course while 20 per cent, had never been to school 
at all. For factory workers the percentage was lower: only 
some (I jier cent, had never been to school, while 15 per cent, 
had left the primary school before the end of the school atten- 
dance period . 

Social and Adult Education 

In 1905 the State Department of Education first instituted 
lectures designed to raise the general intelligence of the people, 
and during the acceleration of industrialisation which took place 
in the later years of the World War it was realised that elementary 
education must lie supplemented by adult education. In 1922 
a Social Education Section (Shakai Kydiku Kwa) was set up in 
the Department of Education , and courses of lectures were orga- 
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niscd under the control o f the Section but in close cnuniinn 
with univPHiitiw, college* and other institution* of .’Mining. 

The course* covered scientific teaching of industrial subject*; 
in addition, the pnci.unm- ittc hided physn -d .join nt ijsy 

mean* of gymnastic exercises Hint and instruction for 

the betterment of living conditions and for raising the standard 
of life. Urban prefectures such as Tokyo am! Osaka and indus- 
trialised local prefectures such as Aichi and nk.iv.iin.i, also set 
up social education section* ; in prefectures where no such sec- 
tions were formed, measure* were taken to * Mr van is.- and finance 
schemes of adult education. In I9i!9, the imjwirtance of the work 
of the Social Education Seetiun wa» i-mj-h.. j • * . f by its trails, 
formation into the Social Education Moreau <*f the D< p.Mtmfiit of 
Education. Under the auspices of the Bureau adult education i« 
developing in all parts of Japan ; schools, libraries, municipal 
institutions and all kinds of educational bodies are . .. . >p.-r.,iini: 
in the movement. 

In addition to this "social education" movement there has 
been since 1913 an adult education movement on a mure modest 
scale. At first single lectures and courses of lectures were orga- 
nised by educational institutions under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Education. Since l MINI definite courses of instruction 
have been organised and although only a small numlier of 
jieople took advantage of the courses in the early stages, the 
results of the experiment were considered encoui.iein,-,' and the 
facilities were increased. The results in the five year* from 
1 023 - 1 tills are shown below : 


TAH1.E Xl lV, — - AIH'I.T MU UllnN i «U ns* s n»n , * mm l> 
by tub wPAimtw w i n» » vn«»:*, W2J». IM28 


Year *"f7ita * f Numberuf N«ml«-r,.esi,,.,,*,r» . 
or town* **«mrm*H ••itfimro htutta 


l¥t»*>f It#? 
mt 

#«r#4$r4 » 


ffff nfiVf 
ll** 


Pwfrm ■ 
**#* nf 

e**my&* 

ii«ir «lw 


| f *u 

i M** 

;v*-*:* 

$ 

r ium 
cv&t t 


l*mh 

$;« t m' 

mum 


in fcrtrjintt |mt|r*t«t % tiMMiWr o# •* «rf wfcfw t*m Sfotimn t'u4$,. 
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lokyo leads in providing facilities for the education of 
workers. Lectures and courses are given on holidays, on Sun- 
days or in the exenings at such institutions as the Commercial 
and Industrial Young People’s Clubs and the Citizens’ and 
Workers’ School. The university extension “citizens’ courses”, 
which began first in 1925, are perhaps the most popular. Special 
courses are organised in the working-class quarters of the city, 
each lasting from five to ten days. Some classes are modelled 
on the tutorial classes of the British Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

The Commercial and Industrial Young Peoples’ Clubs were 
started in 1922, and arc intended for employees in shops, 
factories, etc. They had to he discontinued for a while after the 
great earthquake of 1923, hut have revived and now they are 
conducted in four centres of Tokyo. The Citizens’ and Workers’ 
School started by the City of Tokyo in 1924 is of a rather higher 
standard. Two courses of instruction are given, the first of the 
secondary school grade ami the second corresponding to a col- 
lege course ; classes are held on three evenings a week for a term 
of from three to four months. 

Another noteworthy experiment in adult education has been 
made in the City of Kure, which is a naval port with a popu- 
lation of over 150,000 A workers’ education course was started 
in 1924 under the joint auspices of the. Department of Education 
and the city and with the support of the Kaiko Kai, a union of 
the arsenal workers, ami within two years the. number of work- 
ers who had completed the course was over 3,800. Improve- 
ments have Iwen made year by year in the organisation ; secon- 
dary and collegiate courses are now provided. The curriculum 
includes philosophy, law, social problems,, economics, theory of 
evolution, etc. The lectures are always given in the evening in 
order to facilitate the attendance of the workers. 

D or leers’ Kdnratitm Organised by Private. 

Institutions nr by Employers and Workers 

Private imtitntimu. ~~ Of the permanent institutions for 
worker*’ education under private auspices the most important is 
the Tokyo Kbgyb Semhil Gakko (Special Industrial School) man- 


1 The vn*rKfis employed In the. arsenal at Kure number about 21,000, 
and together with their families represent two-thirds of the population. 
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aged by the Kyacha Kai. I be »t*bo*»l mvvc* it* origin to tta 
initiative of Mr. Sciichi IVshintii, President of tin* Higher In- 
dustrial College of Tokyo, who founded »t m l Midi its it c«mUnua- 
lion school for providing tin* workers with -Hj.pl.-nn-iit.wv voca- 
tional training. Its management was handed over to the Kymhn 
Kai in 1921. The school conduct* it* risowe* in the <■•,< mug only, 
and the whole course extends over seven year* two years of 
elementary ami intermediate courses t.-p.v!iwl\. one year of 
preparation for the higher course, and two years of the higher 
course. At the etui of 1929, the number of worker* on the 
registers of the school was l ,850 and the total munher of pmm* 
who had taken the full course since tin* school started exceeded 
10 , 000 . 

The Special Industrial School due* not content itself with 
vocational training on technical lines, although tliat is one of the 
main objects ; it aims also at the building up of character and 
raising of the social status of the workers, i-nd. .tv-uiio; to pro- 
mote among the workers a real understanding of labour and 
social problems. The school is meant for the workers in the 
City of Tokyo, but the K yacht > Kai has also organio d " workers' 
study courses" (Bftmmha Kfahtt Kai ) in the suburbs of Tokyo 
since 1921. The special feature of these course* is that, during 
the week or ten days that the course lasts, the teachers and work 
era attending the course sleep, eat and work under the same 
roof. A moral principle of the education given here is that " lie- 
fore becoming an employer, worker, floverment official, teacher, 
or a member of a party, you must learn to lie a man " The basis 
of Rdmutha KHaha Kai teaching is to arouse in the student* "an 
intense desire to live a life which is upright just, strong and 
truly worth living". The popularity and the success of these 
courses may be inferred from the fart that, by June 1929, the 
number of courses organised by the Kymhn Kai alone reached 
105, the participants exceeding 10, 700 in all*. By degrees the 
work done has attracted the interest of both employers and work- 
ers, and municipalities or private bodies have begun to organise 
similar courses in other parts of Japan. 


Besides these courses, the Kyocho Knt has done a treat deal to 

promote the spread of adult education, especially at the naval arsenal 
towns of Yokosuka, Sasebo and Maburu and in the titty of OmU* The 
work done in Yokosuka and In Osaka resulted In t>*Mhli*hini> labour 

schools (cf. below, p. 340 V 
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hrnj'h Ivors . — Educational facilities are provided for workers 
m Japanese factories and mines by the emplovers as a part of 
welfare work . At the same time the rapid expansion of indus- 
tnes has necessitated a higher technical training of the operatives 
and there has been emulation among employers in the teaching 
of the various processes of their respective industries to workers 
Provision for technical training of the operatives was made 
by the employers early in the Meiji era in machine and tool shops 
and in shipbuilding yards in order to give the necessary train- 
ing to newly employed workers and apprentices. Education in 
manual arts was given to women operatives so as to cultivate 
their taste and also to train them for work at home after they 
had left the factory or mine. Class-room instruction began to 
he given widely in factory and mining establishments after the 
enforcement in 191 ti of the Factory Act, which required that 
elementary instruction should he given to workers of school age 
who had not finished the prescribed period of attendance at an 
ordinary elementary school before being employed. The classes 
were held mostly at night after the working hours, or, in the 
case of the workers on the night shift, during the rest hours in 
the daytime. Large numbers of lecture meetings and educational 
training courses were organised by the employers when the inter- 
est in *' social education " first began to spread. After the Inter- 
national Labour Conference of 1924, which recommended prin- 
ciples for the utilisation of workers’ spare time, the rate of 
progress of the movement in Japan was accelerated. 

In January 1927 the Kyncho Kai called a conference of the 
persons n^pmedhle for workers’ education in factories and mines, 
and the conference adopted a “ programme for the promotion of 
education in factories and mines " drafted by the Kyocho Kai _ 
It was a long document elaborating the following points : 


( 1 1 The kind of education to be provided for workers in factories 
and mines ; t'Ji hindrances to workers’ education and how to remo\e 
them ; (3) methods for obtaining tangible results from the schooling ; 
(4i methods for obtaining tangible results from the lectures and 
training courses ; (5) relations with the educational systems existing 
outside the factory or mine ; (d) group discipline ; (7) education 
through recreation ; (K) co-operation with other factories and mines. 

The programme contained the guiding principles for work- 
ers* education, and it* adoption by the conference wa,s con- 


* a. Part VI, Chaplet t. p. 324 
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aidered as laying down a standard for employer-. Tin* « *mf<if!ice 
also decided unanimously that a central laxly ought to be set 
up for the co-ordination of workers' education in Japanese far. 
lories and mines, and the Kyodm Km was n-.pi.~-t.-d to undertake 
the responsibility of giving effect to the resolution. 

A.mong the employers’ educational activities must also be 
mentioned those designed mainly to supplement elementary 
school education such as the Young Men’s Night Schools, Supple- 
mentary Night Schools, Worker*’ Supplementary Schools, etc. 
The subjects taught in the Supplementary Schools for men are 
ethical principles, civics, the Japanese l.itntnace, arithmetic, ele- 
mentary sciences, etc,, to which special subjects such as mecha- 
nical drawing, mechanics, engineerin'.*, etc., arc added in the 
schools set up in machine simps. The teaching in chemical 
factories, breweries, mines, cotton-spinning mills, etc,, aims at 
increasing the workers' efficiency. 

Schools for apprentices have, existed since the Kanegafuchi 
Cotton Spinning Company started an Operative--’ School t Shokkii 
Gakkd) in 1895. Schools or courses for apprentice* recently estab- 
lished by employers are enumerated below : 

Nmm« or *"**mj**no 

Ube Totei Gnkkb (Apprentice tin*, Yamagwrhi 1‘rehvtnn* 

School) * 1914* 

School of Draughtsmanship, 1915. Japan Ihuvetain Company, Nagoya. 

Mitsubishi KiUjyo Kybiktt Hut MitMititahl Shipbuilding Yards, 

(Industrial Education SodeD Kobe 

1918. 

Shot* kb Ybsrt Gnkkb (Operatives' Tnmahmttakt Wadv Wojt i*a|K*r 

Training Sc hool \ , 1919. luring i «tiii|Mtn 

Chikuhb Koran Gnkkb c Mining OhikultO i kt.il Mining f'Minp.my 
School) , 1919, 

Yubarl Kogyo Gnkkb iTngineei iiu; Hokkaido Oml Mining awl Stwmv 
School)* 1920. nhip C 'liitum 

Shokko Kybiku Shu (O lenitives* TttyA fkdtm* spinning Company 

Training School), 1922, 

Mitsubishi Kbgyo Gnkkb (Stagin' Naiwftkl ShipbuiMim- Yards, 
coring School i * 1923. 

Shokko Yitgaka K fish il Ktti (Oj*e* Ikeda Works* Fuji IVipet Ifariti* 

ratives' Night School)* 1925, fart wring 0 «*h|mm> 

Ydrienkb GijUm Kybtkusho (Young YmukMws Kir* trie Work#. 
Workers* Art School)* 1926. 

Shokko Kybiku Kfishu Mai (Oper- Sumitomo Ckip|»r Work* 
atlvos’ Training Course), 1920. 

Kbtu Ybml Sho (Miners' Training lapart flolroUwm Cnminmy 
School), 1926. 

Gijitsn Kybgl Kai (Technical Con Japan Ihdroltttiftt Company 
sulta lion Course), 1927* 

Gijitsu Ka (Technical Section for Gwmm Silk Fltftttitfft*. 

Men) in the Seishtt Gnknut 
(Workers* Schools), 1927, 
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The training of foremen ha* recently been undertaken on 
more s\strm«tio lines* than formerly, both the development of in- 
dustry and it* rationalisation demanding more specialised super- 
vision. Some particulars of the more representative training 
courses are set out in table \CV Courses to complete the technical 
education of men already holding the position of foremen have 
also been organise*! by some of the larger companies. The dura- 
tion of such course* varies from six months to two years, about 
two hours' instruction being given three times a week, generally 
in the evening ; the unmlier of foremen attending varies from 
40 to 11*0 . Mining •■"inpauies assisted by the Kyncho Kn! have 
organ he, l foremen's course* in the prefecture of Fukuoka, and 
more than HOP foremen in the mining industry have attended. 

Libraries have been started by most of the leading com- 
panies ; of the undertakings investigated in 1920 by the Kyochn. 
Km* over fill per rent, had their own libraries. The companies 
frequently make a substantial contribution for the purchase of 
b«x>ks if they are concerned with general education and culture. 
The publication by the workers of weekly, monthly, or quarterly 
journals is .•m-om.igod by tin* employers and scores of such 
publications exist Most of them are entirely financed by the 
company . so that they are distributed free of charge. In the 
few cases where these publications are sold, ordy a nominal charge 
is made. 

tt orh er« The first step towards the founding of schools 
specially for workers or by workers was taken in 1911, when 
Mr. lhmji Simiki > >n .me •• l periodical lectures for workers as a 
branch of the social work department of the Unitarian Church in 
Tokyo hi first lectures were given once a month *, admission 
was free, hut to worker* only. The scope of the. movement was, 
however, enlarged with the increase of membership and in- 
fluence of the Yum Art*’, until in 1920 the courses were reorga- 
nised under the name of labour Training School (R&dd Kfishu 
Jo I. The term was extended to cover six month*, night classes 
being held three time* a week. The curriculum included econo- 
mies, social science, law, literature, history of trade unionism, 
etc, Expert* on labour questions and prominent scholars gave 

* .Mi t u i .it,,) Kuii.-o employing f*00 nr morn workers were investi- 
gated ; au replied. :«n»t <4 «»•*»*• 130 bad their own libraries. 

* Ci, tout it, Chapter lit, jtp. 914)3. 
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their support to the new cub-rpri-.- and it ; t.nfo;.-!l> grew into 
something equivalent to a tmivt r-i'y extension nmrw 

By September 1921, when the teaching staff had iwen suffi- 
ciently strengthened to deal with an in.-re.-hre foody of students, 
the courses were put on a permanent basis ami the Japan Labour 
School (Nihon liBdfi Gakkfi i was founded, with Mr Suzuki ns 
Director, at the headquarter-- of the General Federation of Lalwur; 
branches were established in the suburbs of Tokyo t he cum- 
culum was extended : logic, p-yh. >W>. labour h-.-i-lation natu- 
ral science and statistics being added to the regular course, while 
there were special courses on such subjects as the agrarian prob- 
lem, the arts, diplomacy, journalism, elocution and the English 
language. The tuition fee is I yen per month w ith a registration 
fee of 50 sen. 

The success of the Japan Labour School em-.-ui.tg.-d other 
trade unions to found similar schools : the Osaka Labour School, 
founded by the social reformer, Kaguwa. the labour School at 
Amagasaki, maintained by the Amugusaki brunch of the (General 
Federation of Labour, and the Kanagawa labour School in haw a 
saki, managed by the Kanagawa Federation of Labour f affiliated 
to the General Federation), are the best known of these schools. 

Another well known labour school , the Central Labour Insti- 
tute (Chao H dd5 Gakuin), was not founded by a trade union 
but grew out of the Japan Workers' Education Society organised 
in 1919 by Mr. Tanizo Awano after the big strike at the Tokyo 
Arsenal. At this Institute the term lasts twelve months, and 
instruction is given on four days a week ; by March 1929 the 
Institute had passed out 336 students The Workers* Institute of 
the Kyocho Kai in Osaka, the Kobe Workers' School, maintained 
by the Workers' Cultural Association ffMrfo Utmhtt Kynhai) , the 
Workers’ Schools of the Imperial University Settlements at 
Honjo, Tokyo, of the Commercial College of Tokyo, ami of the 
S.P.S. (Sociiti den pennies so dales) are of the same type as the 
Institute. 

From 1921 to 1924, this movement continued, stimulated in 
various ways, but more particularly by the prospect of repre- 
sentation in Parliament as a result of the introduction of man- 
hood suffrage. Now the tide has turned ; business depression 
and the Internal dissensions in the trade unions have caused 
the decline of many labour schools out of twenty-six nearly 

109 ' Cf ' Indu * trial VontUttom anti Labour LepMatitm in bifmu, pp I Oft- 
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half have had to close down. Only those which are now open 
are included in the following list : 


TABLE AO VI. — LABOUR SCHOOLS, 15130' 


Nome act'd pi nee 

D«l» 

founded 

JUrfMditr uml 

Wwwilwr 1 
«*<ir»tt*4 ] 

1, Japan Labour School 
(Shiba, Tokyo) 

1921 

Bunji Suzuki* labour 
leader (General Federa- 
tion of Lalwmr) 

1 

] 

57 ) 

(March 
1927) ! 

2. Contra I Labour In- 
stitute (Hongo, Tokyo) 

1921 

Tauizo Awuiut, labour 
leader (Japan Labour 
Education Society) 

1 

u\ 

(Feb, 1927) j 

] 

3. Osaka Labour 

School (Konohanaku, 
Osaka) 

1922 

Toy i » h t k < v K ago vt ; i , s< » 
dal worker ioumiittri* 
of Management} 

42 j 

(Jim. 1927) j 

i 

4. Labour Institute 
(Konohanaku, Osaka) 

1922 

Tokimitsu K usama, 
chief of Osaka Brandi 
(kym'ho Kai) 

21 j 

(March 1 
iii2K) 

5. Workers’ Training 
School (Hiroshima) 

1923 

Masakichi I lot in (So- 
cial Education Society) 

32 

(Sept. 1925) 

6. Kobe Labour School 
(Kobe) 

1924 

Kozo Hina tome (Work- 
ers' Cultural Society) 

ho 

(Jan, 1927) 

7. University Settle- 
ment Labour School 
(Honjo, Tokyo) 

1924 

Gentnro Sitvehim, Uni- * 
varsity profrs.sor (Im« | 
perial University Set- 1 

t lament j 

HI 

{Sept 192$) 

8. Adult Education 
Course (Asukusa, To- 
kyo) 

1925 

Shoichiro Keneko (Lo- j 
cal Monopoly Bureau of j 
the Government), 

MCi 

(Feb, 1927) 

9* Adult Education 
Course (Hiro) 

1925 

Itoku Hi ray a, labour 
leader (Koryo Knt, m 
trade union of the Hiro 
arsenal workers) 

92 

(June 1927) 

. 10. Kanagawa Labour 
School (Kawasaki) 

1927 

Jiro MikI* labour lea- 
ther (General Federation ; 
of Labour), 

too 

(July 1928) 

11. Yokosuka Labour 
School (Yokosuka) 

1927 

Fujiro Ka wash! sun, la- 
bour leader (Koyu Km, 
a trade union of the 
Yokosuka)* 

(12 

(Oct 1027) 

12. Working Citizens 
School (Kawaguchi) 

1928 

Yoshio Matmmago, So- 
cialist writer (Tokyo 
Iron Workers* Union), 

84 

(May tm) 


* ( ?‘ ^ocw.o Kai„ op. di., pp. kl\ m-hiMtit which t»?« imm eteimi Awr* *re 

omitted, although some of thorn may tw rovlvotl later. 
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There lire internal as well ns external reasons for the failure 
of so many labour schools and some at least of the internal causes 
would seem to he inherent in schools run by trade unions. The 
monthly Journal of the Kywhn Kai published an article in 
May 1929 whieh sums up the main difficulties with which such 
schools have to contend : 

At most of the worker’s schools they cannot afford to pay ade- 
quately for teachers, while in the ease of teachers who are at the same 
time truth* unionists, no lesson can he given during a serious dispute 
affecting the union to which they belong. In the meantime, the Govern- 
ment authorities ami employers look askance at those schools having as 
their object the training of future leaders of the working-class move- 
ment. Hem e the comparative success in the case of the second type 
[meaning by this the schools not belonging to the trade unions but 
to the svntp dhi'-t i- of the working class). During the months preced- 
ing the < niium no. ment of the Government persecution of Communists 
last year <19281. the Communist leaders in trade unions and political 
groups used to have a busy time in organising workers’ classes at 
local industrial centres, hut at present no trace of Communist activity 
in the field of workers’ education can he found, although clandestinely 
Study Circle*, are being organised for Communist propaganda, not 
aim -n - tit- working masses, hut among students of universities and 
■ tt(e r burin l schools V 

Incidentally . this article throws some light on Communist 
activity in the field of education, hut although this was rife when 
the article appeared, it appears to have subsided lately. 

Though the Inlxmr schools are in a bad way at present, there 
is ground for hope that they will regain the strength and enthu- 
siasm of their early years and it would seem that when circum- 
stances become more favourable revitalisation may well come 
through two organisations which now group the labour schools 
of Japan, namely, the Eastern and Western Federations of Labour 
Schools. 

The Western Federation was organised in 1924 hy labour 
lenders interested in the schools in connection with the General 
Federation of Labour in the cities of Osaka, Kobe, Okayama, 
Aina^;r ,*i!a i and Sakai and the Kyushu district. The aims of the 
Federation, as agreed on at the inaugural meeting in October 1924, 
were the following ; 


* *• WWk'Ts’ Education in Japan ” by “ T.M. ”, tn Shakal Seirnku JihS 
fStvidl Reform i, May 19#, p. 19t. 
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(1) Arrangement of educational courses for workers ; 

(2) Uniformity in reports of labour schools ; 

(3) Uniformity of curriculum ; 

(4) Promotion of international co-operation among labour schools; 

(5) Maintenance of close relations between the schools and trade 
unions ; 

(6) Systematic jvolitiral education among the workers. 

The proposal to organise the Federation in Eastern Japan 
was made first by the Association for the International Labour 
Organisation in February 19215 and a committee was appointed 
to elaborate the plan, which resulted in a suggestion for a Natio- 
nal Federation. As this proposal was not accepted by the Execu- 
tive Board of the Association, a small federation was finally 
organised quite independently of the Association and including 
only the labour schools in or near Tokyo. The schools parti- 
cipating were the Japan Labour School belonging to the General 
Federation of Labour, the Imperial University Settlement School, 
the Central Labour Institute and only three others. Neither of 
these federations has entirely escaped the depression of the last 
few years and they can for the moment do little for the individual 
labour schools, but it seems probable that they will have an im- 
portant part to play in the future of workers' education in Japan. 



CHAPTER UJ 


CO-OPERATION 


The Law ami Cunpemiton * 

Some inilitri*ntni> forms of co-operation have existed in Japan 
since the Tohngawa Shoguimte. One of these, the Hotoku-sha, 
h particularly interesting as a purely Japanese form of co-opera- 
tive credit society, in which the members pay small contribu- 
tions and are entitled to loans for economic purposes at an interest 
rate of about o per cent. Two other types, which also still 
persist, are the Tanomushigo and Mujin, both specifically Japa- 
nese forms of savings and loan societies. 

tin-operative societies of a modern type came into existence 
in the ‘eighties of the last century, although legislation dealing 
specifically with cooperation was not passed until 1900. The 
first attempt at legislation, a Credit Societies Bill introduced in 
1891, was intended to relieve small farmers, traders, handicrafts- 
men, etc., who were particularly hardly pressed by the rise of 
capitalist industry and were only able to borrow money at usu- 
rious rates of interest. The Bill was designed to provide facilities 
for sales and purchases, and although it failed to pass the Diet 
the popularising of the ideas upon which it was founded led to 
a minilwr of credit societies being set np in various towns dur- 
ing 1892 and 1893’, 


* fi KiVitsm Oaata ; (UbQpmilhe Movement in Japan (in English) ; 
Nihon Snn&yo gstmtof Shi (History of Japanese Co-operative Societies), 
published by the Central Union of Japanese Co-operative Societies ; Heiicmi 
Nom : Sm§yo Kuttml no Jimashl (History of Co-operative, Societies) ; 
and ftovmmnN Swit : The Foundations of Japan. 

* tn IS OT, the year that the Government submitted the Co-operative 
Societies Bill to the Imperial Diet, there were 39 co-operative buying 
societies with 8.733 members and with property valued at 18,016 yen ; 
14 co-operative producing societies with 1,068 members; 8 utility co- 
operative societies with 889 members ; 141 co-operative selling societies 
with 39, SGI member* and with property amounting to 40,729 yen. 
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The ( lo-operative fionefien trf* rrprodtict'.i flu* main features 
of the German Co-operative Societies Act of IB80, with iiimlifiea- 
lions regarding building and consumers* node ties. The Bill wm 
introduced in 1897, passed by both Houses of the Imperial .Diet 
in 1899, ami the Act came into force in 1900. A steady growth of 
the number of societies and a marked increase in their pros pent \ 
followed its enactment. 


The Act defines a co-operative society as a body rmpoiute set up 
for tin* promotion of the industrial or economic interests of its members 
by the following methods 1 * 3 i 


(1) By providing the members with funds necessary fur the de- 
velopment of their industry and also by facilitating saving, 

(2) By selling collectively the products of its members and if ne- 
cessary so treating the products as to increase their marketable 
value. 

(3) By distributing among its members the goods purchased or 
produced or partly produced by the society necessary for their 
industry or domestic economy. 

(4) By acquiring plant or machinery for the collective use of its 
members in their industry or domestic mummy, 


Thus the Act provides for co-operative societies of four different 
types : (!) co-operative credit societies, (2! co-operative selling or 
marketing societies, (3) co-operative buying societies ami (4 ) co opera- 
tive utility societies. A single society may combine two or more of 
these activities. 

In order to facilitate the formation of co upmativu societies even 
in sparsely populated villages, the law allows a society in be formed by 
at least seven members, subject to the authorisation of the Governor 
of a prefecture. 

Eligibility to membership is generally confined to economically 
independent persons. A member loses bis membership by death, 
bankruptcy, loss of civil capacity, expulsion or the loss of qualification 
prescribed hv the constitution. Shares may not exceed 5o yen, and 
no member may own more than ten shares.* 

Federations may be formed as bodies corporate by at least seven 
co-operative societies, A share in a federation may not exceed 600 yen, 
The liability of members of co-operative societies may be (1) limit- 
u i W unlimited, or (3) guaranteed. In societies with guaranteed 
liability, members are liable for the debts of the society to the extent 
of a prescribed amount in addition to the extent of their shares. Fed* 
orations may only have limited or guaranteed liability, 

The area within which a co-operative society may carry on its 
work is fixed by the society itself according to local conditions and 


1 The U-operative Societies Act (SangyB KumM mi No, 84 of 1009, 

amended m 1906, 1909, 1917, 1921, 1923 and 1926. 

Central Union of Co-operative Societies in Japan ; « Th» Develop- 

ment of the Co-operative Movement in Japan ”, pp, M, The information 
contained in these pages has been taken largely from this pamphlet. 
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the* nature of its objects. The area of operation of co-operative credit 
societies, however , Is limited within the boundary of an administrative 
unit such m a city, town or village, and the area of a federation, except 
in special cases, corresponds to the territorial limits of a prefecture. 

Societies are managed by the general meeting of the members and 
by a committee of ninnuvmmi and auditors consisting of from three 
to seven member* who hold office from one to six years. Important 
derisions of the general meeting require a three-fourths majority of at 
least half the members «f the society ; each member has one vote, 
regm die*-** of the number of shares he holds. 

‘The law requires every co-operative society to pay at least a quarter 
id the profits of each working year into a reserve fund until the fund 
has reached a sum pn *-« -rifted by the constitution. Entrance fees, 
share bonuses, etc,, must also he paid into the reserve fund. Dividends 
not exceeding fi per cent, ~~ or in special cases 10 per cent. — may be 
paid on shares ; where dividends are paid in proportion to the amount 
of business transacted vyith tin* society no legal limitation is imposed. 

O npnafiw societies and federations are under the supervision 
of the local administrative authority ( prefer tural Governor) and the 
Minister of pommerre and Industry. Po-operative credit societies are 
MipiTsisrd by the Minister of Finance as well as by the above-men- 
tioned authorities, The >uper\isnry authorities have at the same time 
the duty of encouraging and guiding the co-operative societies. 

In order to foster conjuration, the societies enjoy the following 
privilege* ; 

\ 1 ) Exemption from the taxes on business profits, business trans- 
actions and on income, as well as from the registration tax 
m registration is required by the Co-operative Societies Act. 

12) Government facilities to co-operative societies which under- 
take contracts, 

Git Government loans at low interest rates to co-operative societies 
and their federations through mortgage banks. 

fl ’i The Mortgage Bank of Japan and other land credit banks are 
authorised to grant loans to co-operative societies without 

security. 

Depelnpment nf (UcftperaUve Societies 

ilentmL •— favoperative societies grew steadily in number 
and prosperity after the pawing of the Co-operative Societies Act, 
in spite of n pericnl of considerable difficulty at the time of the 
war with ftttssift, Table XCVII I page 352) gives a statistical sum- 
mary of their development from 19004930. 

The timrmm in the number of societies from 1925 which is 
shown in table XCVII is largely due to the Government's policy 
of amalgamating the smaller societies and dissolving societies 
which were badly organised. Generally speaking, credit societies 
aw tilt most numerous, while societies for the purchase of equip- 
ment and those for sales and marketing hold the second and third 
places respectively. Cooperative distributive societies had made 
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but little progress until the last ten or twelve years, when the 
high cost of living compelled consumers to take more interest 
than formerly in obtaining both necessities and commodities a t 
moderate prices ; during this period co-operative stores have 
noticeably developed. 


TABLE xovn . 


progress of r<> opf.rvuvi 


s«>« ii m s, UMKMtWO’ 


Number of 

Year coojMsrattv * ^ <,r 

" 0C,e “*» rSSS - 


1900 

1905 

1910 

1915 

1920 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 
I960 


21 

1,871 

7,308 

11,509 

13,442 

14,517 

14,375 

14,188 

14,171 

14,047 

14,082 


13 

72 

155 

200 

187 

182 

179 

185 

185 


Nwmfeer of 
wmbera of 
co operative 
sofletlrfj 


08,503 

534,085 

1 , 288,984 

2 , 290,235 

3 , 053,748 

3 , 947,806 

4 , 157,404 

4 , 405 , 55.3 

4 , 571,785 

4 , 047,254 


Total amount 
of capital 


Yen 

2 , .'$ 48,180 
19 , 348,734 
70 , 018,440 
354 , 005,950 
949 , 593,048 
1 , 184 , 041,912 
1 , 297 , 598.514 
1 , 479 , 905,770 
1 , 020 , 434,337 
1 , 0155 , 247, 844 


** M**lIfcW 
Of tll « 
fratrail 
Itaton 


t*rr of 
eb*m 


!M tt ift lufy | 

j 

omilat**d 
i *> %htf < 5o - J 
op*riUv« I 
w fotffttfttffj 
Horlrty 

! Ofi«jptt 


828 

6,002 

9*441 

12.392 

12,870 

13,033 

12,527 

12,622 

12.510 


3 

38 

45 

46 

47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 


938 

907 

1,013 

1,042 

1,115 

3,785 


1932 exUUon^pp^SX.ISS* t * We * ln lh ” s ® n iir* *“mi«i Nrnfcan t'^o|vr*[ivr Yr#r t 

Co-operative societies of limited liability are far more nume- 
rous than those of unlimited or guaranteed liability ; for the last 


TABLE XCVUl. PROPORTION BETWEEN THE NUMBER 

OP CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND THE NUMBER OF CITIES, 
TOWNS AND VUjr.AOEH, 11 ) 00 - 1 03 ( 1 * 


Year 


1900 

1905 

1910 

1915 

1920 

1925 

1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


Numlior of co-operative 
societies 


21 

1,071 

7,308 

11,509 

13,412 

14,517 

14,375 

14,180 

14,171 

14,047 

14,082 


Number of ciiim , 
towns and viliair« 
to Japan 

14,668 

13,437 

12,303 

12,329 

12,195 

12,007 

11,993 

11,037 

11,023 

11,808 

11,835 


»* YrMat»*fr 


0.1 

12,4 

50.0 

03,3 

110.2 

120J 

110.8 

118.8 

118.7 
118.3 

118.7 


1 Ibid., p. 88. 
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four or five years they have represented upwards of 88 per cent, 
of the existing societies. In 1930, when the total number of 
societies had reached 14.082, there were 733 with limited liability, 
112 with unlimited liability and 237 with guaranteed liability.' 

Table XC.VIII shows the increase of the proportion of co-ope- 
rative societies to the number of cities, towns and villages from 
I900 to 1930. 

The number of members of co-operative societies has risen 
steadily ; the figures given below show that the average member- 
ship per society has more than trebled in the course of a little 

over two decades. 

TAM.B XOIX. AVKHAOR NUMBER OF MEMBERS 

OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 1907-1930 1 


‘tm 

\ Number peretlvti f 

i , * ... 

dumber 
of members 

Average number of 
members per society 

am 

1 i 

: 1 ,623 * 

131,123 

93 

1910 


534,085 

73 

titir* 

to, taw ] 

1/288,984 

122 

1020 

IH.4IU 

2,290/23,5 

170 

nm 

1 1,517 

3,653,748 

251 

loan 

14,075 

3,947,806 

274 

tm 

ti.lHB t 

4,157,404 

293 

am 

14,171 ! 

4,405,553 

310 

am 

14,0*7 ; 

4,571,785 

325 

am 

11,0815 ! 

4,647/254 

330 


A statistical survey of the occupations of the members shows 
that the t o operative movement in Japan is strongest in the agri- 
cultural districts, and that nearly 73 per cent, arc farmers, about 
11 per cent, are shopkeepers and 5 per cent, artisans or crafts- 
men. For detail* see the table below : 

J ARU e CI. VSHIITCATION of members of co-operative SOCIETIES 
accorrim: to occupation, 1929 




WoodftaiftA 

Artiftgft* 

ill h*r put it«iH 
Tot i*l 


Number of 

f*> operative 

Number 
of member# 

Percentage 


3,310455 

72*6 

rTr , 

7,611 

0,2 

i. in i.. 

221,808 

4.8 


508,333 

11.1 


86,404 

1*9 

*** , 

428,474 

9*4 

14,047 

" 4,571,785 

i 

* ‘ loM“ ~ 
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Table Cl lxdow shows l he amount of share capital, reserv 
funtls and loans of Japanese uprrath* 1 societies for th 
jM'riod Ihi.S lib’ll : 


TA1II.K <U. - 811 \HK CAfim, ItKHKHVK WMM AM* I.OANS 

ov co-ore « vim- s*h h rtKH, 1B1H 1 !».'$() 1 


Htiarr GiitOI**! 


Fiffrc&t 

Scb Of 



Urmr\t 


year 

j rt*|jK*rfo*i 

Amount 

PM tip 

tnmt 

ru I«mm! 



Y*it 

Yen 

\en 

%'m 

nm 

11*230 ; 

■17,281,503 

334:81,521 


2 1 ,002,321 

mi) 

turn 

02,2:81,978 

41,281,304 

18,734,883 

32,(811,087 

urn 

12,189 

89,942,717 

55,542,217 

21,538,335 

50,184,002 

mi 

12,539 

115,(819,804 

09,498,485 

28,307,188 

40,531 ,812 

1922 

12,090 

114,535,100 

80,498,48*8 

102,770,433 

114,7814,073 

39, 493,(817 

1923 

12,919 

173,009,917 

42,784,710 

72,045,390 

1924 

13,219 | 

202,797,794 

122,344,578 

1 32,028,503 

74,948,042 

1925 

13,379 1 

230,875,015 

142,581,744 

: 01,719,948 

90,3180411 

I92B 

1927 

1928 

1929 

13,247 i 
13,197 
13,109 j 
13,170 ! 

2*31 ,240,532 
200,819,014 
284,095,172 j 
299,557,511 I 

103,898,728 
181,977,491 
199/9*9,502 
210,248,937 ' 

• 73,373,054 
Hi ,034,204 
: 94,083,907 
! 101,593,910 

115,530,021 
148,1 12,539 
175,049,134 
197,224,830 

1930 

12,909 ! 

j 303,941 ,340 ! 

225,005,483 : 

! 111,038,429 

244,217,798 


* Dnpahi'Mknt tw Pinanc* ' The Thirty Uni Tinm* wt *n*t Trwwmu itmmi »f Japan, 11 MJ, 
fi. 108 , 


Co-opem/iiv credit societies. The success of these societies 
is much more marked than that of ;mv other form of co-operation 
in Japan. This success is due to the fact that the needs of the 
small farmers and shopkeepers are best met by this type of co- 
operative society, ami also to tins encouragement hy the Govern 
meat of the development of co-operative societies of the Sehultze- 
Delilsch or Raiffeissen rather than of the Rochdale tyjw. The 
extent to which this type of co-operation has spread is shown in 
table Gil 

In addition to share capital, the funds of these societies aw 
made up of deposits by members' families, public corporations, 
non-profit associations, etc. The maximum amount of the loans 
that may be granted to a member is decided upon by th*? ordinary 
general meeting year hy year, The same body also elects annually 


' Ai the end of 1930 out of a total of 14,082 societies there were 12,104, 
or 86 per cent., carrying on co-operative credit work. Of this number 

only 2,449 were credit co-operative societies pure and simple, the remaining 
9,615/5 being “compound societies" with other activities such as co- 
operative buying and selling or marketing. 
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a committee of si* v era I persons to enquire into the financial 
jKwitioji r*f every member and to decide as to the amount of 
the loan, which of course must not exceed the limit fixed by the 
general meeting. \t the end of 1930 the loans thus granted 
amounted to 9HS,THU,«i9(> yen, which gives an average of 05,572 
yen per society. As a rule loans are granted without guarantee, 
and such non guaranteed loans represent about 70 per cent, of the 
total amount. The interest in the great majority of cases is fixed 
at from 9 to 10 per cent,, which is lower by 1 or 2 per cent, than 
the ordinary local rale. In certain cities or urban districts desig- 
nated by the Finance Minister, urban co-operative credit societies 
may be formed with the power, under certain conditions 
prescribed by the rules, of discounting bills of exchange for their 
members ’ 

The following table shows the development of co-operative 
credit societies from 1921 to HMD : 


r%tn i t 1 1 m:\ i:j oi»Mhvr of co-opkhativk chkdit societies 

III2I-W 


>PsM' 

Numlw’i 

Numltcr 
nt titorttlwi'i 

DcpOfillK j 

j 

Loans gmulo< 




Y(*n 

Yen 

nm 

IM7H 

2,185. tat 

284,935,552 

240,882,277 

1922 

11,391 

2.429,075 

337,778,809 

304,098,840 

nm 

n,m* 

2,050231 

411,475,355 

308,0)99,150 

VJ2i 

I I y!#7!> 

2.928,418 

525,283,010 

452,842,987 

nm, 

1 2,010 

32 18,008 

! 054,901,545 

531,598,727 

urn 

1 «»Ht7 

3,380,030 

: 781,403,980 

041,608,017 

f 1121 

1 1 ,722 

3280,355 

| 883,824,220 

740,039,515 

nm 

1 \ t ,378 

3,030,878 

1,011,242,007 ; 

845,354,705 

nm 

njm 

3,756*870 

1208.300,048 

807,200,318 

imn 

; 12,909 


988,780,090 

F 

* !♦*»#* v it IMMMe % * tt. Off it 

if , tt IMi 



till* 


or mark* 

ting societies* 

* An increasing 


tuimtar of societies < 8, MB in 1930) have developed this side of 
cooperative uetivity. The articles and products handled vary 
widely ; raw silk and cocoon* amount to more than half of the 


• A am-lety of this kind may also receive deposits from non-members. 
Such deposits non »«* *»> current uerntmt, short-term deposits or long-term 
rtetmits (he usual rate of interest Is «» or 7 per cent, per annum. In 
lt&H their were Ui Japan t()2 elite* and Hit urban districts designated by 
ike authority in which urban credit co-operatives might bo founded, and 
up to that vc n g.'t.’i hi ton credit societies had iteen formed. 
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total value of goods marketed, rice comes next, followed by other 
foodstuffs, livestock and textile fabrics. Table CHI shows the 
number of societies and their membership, together with the total 
values of sales. 

TABLE CHI. — HBVELOPMBNT OF CO-OPERATIVE RKUJUWi 
oh marxktinu societies, 1 lit? I Ib.'lO 


ymr 

Number of noctotte* 

rx*jHirt«n! 



1921 

6,749 

4922 

5,97(1 

1929 

7,137 

1924 

7,896 

1925 

7*595 

1926 

7,f>41 

1927 

7,524 

1028 

7,515 

1929 | 

7,926 

1930 

8,366 


Numlwr 1 

of tn#* uitwr# 

ij 



¥«*« 

J, 408,430 
1,582,230 

428,073,087 

1,082,331 

179,134,6*22 

1,888,010 

4111,8883818' 

2,072,580 i 

210,617,836 

2,248,180 

2,40*1,754 

221,295*672 

221,454*404 

2,547,218 

245,773*8(8) 

2,680,278 

234.533,387 

— 

174,797*570 


Co-operative, buying societies. — This branch of co operation 
is carried on by some 73 per cent, of Japanese societies, but it 
does not appear to be developing. The purchases made in 1933 
by 9,505 societies investigated amounted to 155,174,923 yen, 
giving an average, of 16,326 yen per society, which is about the 
average rate for a year. Fertilisers, agricultural implements, seeds 
and seedlings, and silkworms’ eggs are the chief commodities 
bought, together with raw materials for manufacture of various 


TABLE CIV. PURCHASES MADE BY CO-OPERATIVE IIUYJ.NU SOCIETIES. 

1920-1929 * 


Ytmr 

Number of •oelotifw 
reported 


1920 

8,912 


1921 

9,427 


1922 

9,529 


1923 

9,742 


1924 

9,838 


1925 

10,04t 


1926 

9,85 1 


1027 

9,739 


1028 

9,550 


1929 

9,505 



Numhtr 

of member* 


t f m*m 
2 ,iMjm 
& f mjm 

2.252,882 

2.4*45.871 

2,572,215 

2*744*4011 

2*833,270 

2,027,1)80 

a, 014,007 


152,061,881 

117,553,282 

I«m,i 1 . i>8a 

l n;,r»:.:.,nv;( 

152,168,803 

143,430,108 

149 , 01 1,320 
155 , 174,923 


* Dm>«nTM8NT or Puianck, op. oil., p, 109. 
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kimits tools and machinery, etc. The societies also buy for their 
members such articles of consumption as rice, wheat and other 
cereals, suit, silk, sugar, sake, macaroni, fish, coal, petroleum, 
ami textile fabrics. Table CIV shows little change in the 
number of societies or the value of the goods purchased since 
1920, although the membership has increased very considerably. 
The membership figure is, however, not an indication of develop- 
ment of tins branch of co-operation as the societies are mostly 
mixed in character. 

Cu-ofwrutire stores. — This kind of co-operative activity has 
recently been considerably developed, and the stores are used 
especially by working people in Japan as in other countries. 
Societies which carry on stores are included in table CIV, 
as they can only secure legal recognition by being registered 
as "buying societies’* to which they are subsidiary. The 
Government's deliberate omission to recognise co-operative stores 
in the legislation on Co -operation has, however, had the result 
that by making these stores auxiliary to buying societies they 
have been enabled to federate with the agricultural societies which 
have always been fostered by the Government. 

Until the authorities began to take positive action, the 
development of co operative stores was extremely slow. Those 
which were established from 1880 to 1898 owed their existence 
to Socialist or trade union organisations or propaganda, and their 
prosperity has therefore been linked with the trade unions and 
has declined when the unions have been in difficulties. The more 
modern co operative stores which have commanded success may 
have learned -one thing from the early attempts, but the real 
movement began in 1901 and was to some extent suggested by a 
desire to have an organisation that would facilitate saving by the 
lesser Government officials. The office of the first of these stores, 
the Kyiitlfi Kni (Co operative Society) was actually set up in the 
building of the House of Representatives \ and it started modestly 
with the declared object of supplying members with articles of 
good quality at low prices. Its first members were civil servants, 
but so soon as it secured public confidence its membership grew 
rapidly. In 1904 it was registered under the Co-operative Societies 
Act and in 1908 the office removed from the Parliament House 
Into a private building. It now has several thousand active 
members and Ua annual sales amount to close on a million yen. 


H Cttujrv,. P 12 * 
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The advance in prices, which was u menace In the ‘•tnndard 
of life of people with small incomes, stimulated the consumers' 
co-operative movement. After the Kyuthl hat hail been so success 
fully launched, stores were established all over the eon ut rv In 
civil servants, salaried employee and industrial workers' The 
result is that there is a wide variety of consumers' eo ..ncratiw- 
stores in Japan. Among them are now a large number of work 
ers’ eu operative stores based on the prin. ij .1* - of self help \ 

Ca-itpcruNvc utility soeie/h-s’ these societies have been 
formed to acquire ayrrienltur.il land, warehouses, traetors, ma 
chinery, and other e<piipincnt for agriculture and industry, 
houses, electric plant, fishing boats, household i-quipm. ut. etc., 
for the use of their members hut there has been little develop 
meul of societies of this kind. In 1929 there were only 4,820 
societies engaged in this form of activity out of the total ut 
.14,04/ eo operative societies; hut although their growth is not 
rapid there has been a steady increase every year from the date 
of the Co-operative Societies Act, and this growth has been fa 
vouml by the successive amendments of the Act. Nearly Stitt 
of these societies own rice-eleaning and various other agricul 
turn) machines and implements which they let out on hire to 


T 411 LK ov. enoonKHs ok co-ufiutA tivk i t urn sum ms. 

1320-1029 ' 


Vm<f 


Number of mx-leUr* 
reported 


Ntuiilwi 
of n 


mo 

mt 

1922 
1929 
U >24 

vm 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


2,229 

2,7(11 

8,081 

2,001 

4,007 

1,318 

4.502 

4,7«| 

4,820 


40,1,020 
570.372 
001,(80 
801,718 
t, oat, oor, 
1 ,221.8(0 
Mt 1.027 
I ,585,228 
1.750,112 
1,855.751 


1 Diipahtwkvi or hwo, ,, |„,j 


t<« m« 

otnl «tllr»» 

\ Ml 

1 ,530,80, { 
I .,'128, t«0 
t ,505,877 
2.450,270 
2,050. 1 JO 
1,027,522 
l,tK8,1MH» 
..302,102 
■.,070,008 
•.,820,3(01 


wluea t !ori h a » ' 'I, I ! ^ 1 «*•» »H»er institution* fur higher 

students A tvoi . • i LZT rnU u tT*' “ nm,Un * »8»<h teachers «rt 

*■»* $• £$2? a "' m 

• • v\ in kers txeojieratm Societies", at the end of this chapter 
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their member k mtm 200 own silk mills, and electric current 
distribution offices or power stations are run by nearly 100 of 
f bent, Am on the bewildering variety of activities carried on 
by these societies are hospitals, farms, irrigation works, bar- 
Iters shops, kindergartens and the hire of clothes for weddings 
and funerals. The rents and dues they collect have been rising 
yearly since I WO, m shown in table CV. 

Thv A tjrimttnrai Sinrmjr Art of 7,9/7 1 opened a field to co- 
operative societies of which they have taken full advantage. The 
object of the Art was to facilitate, the preservation in special gra- 
naries or warehouses of cereals or cocoons produced by agricul- 
turists or collected by landlords as rent for land. Storage may not 
be conducted for profit, and the organisation responsible, for the 
storage, in addition to picscrving the produce deposited, may 
not only carry on all the processes for improving, grading and 
pr i*p;o in. it for sale hut may also act as intermediary and make 
loam on the v u.irantcc of the deposit certificate. Thus agricul- 
tural storage undertakings have functions and powers wider 
than tluoe of eo operative societies. Agricultural storage ware- 
houses may be managed by bodies corporate such as co-operative 
mm ielh's agr icultural societies and public bodies, in fact, since 
l HI 7 agricultural storage warehouses run by eo-operalive socie- 
ties in conformity with the Act have increased every year and 
in fHdit they numbered kMioH, t ho statistics showing that this 
Imsinc-H is mainly in the hands of co-operative societies, which 
manage M2 per cent, of the warehouses 3 . 

Tire State grants pii\ ib-ee- to agricultural warehouse's con- 
ducted in con fo i mity with the Act, and the Department of Agri- 
culture and Forestry assists the prefectures in subsidising agri- 
cultural storage thomrlmut the country. A ten-yearly subven- 
tion of 2 n.'m non yen to cover 20 per cent, of the building cost 
was at first given t futt this has been increased to ('over 40 per 
cent of Hie coils, amt now the subvention exceeds 90, 000, 000 
yen: the original plan was one storage warehouse for all towns 
or villages in groups of three, making a total of 4,100 storage 
warehouse* , covering ifftfi.OOO t$ubo (1,008,270 square yards). 


* %|f f«i US, Act No, of 80 tuly, 1917, 

tntWMl m'ig ilnrt Hi societies, there were only 111 

itfeuFutfnta! mw I rilm, '4! incorporated associations, and 14 towns or 
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Federations of co-operaim* $w''uik$, — lit 1 1109, by mi 
amendment to the Clo-oprrativt* SortoUtm Act, fedmitinns t»f tin* 
societies were legally n-rognisril. Federations muhiplb d mpitHy, 
and in 1924 there were 205 ; in 1930 the number had fallen to 1445, 
chiefly owing to ainalpunalbrn?*, Thirty five pt*r rent, of the feder- 
ations grouped mixed marketing and buying societies ; frih-mii.m* 
of buying societies came next in importance m regards numbers, 
followed by federations of credit societies. The latter type of 
federation has made much prngn*^; then* is n federation of credit 
societies in every prefecture acting as a eentral agency for the 
affiliated societies and for the Central Co operative Societies Bank, 


TABLE CVL - MHMiU’HSimn (HHTvl, StTU*LI‘H KSU TFHXOVFN 
OF FEDFIUTIONS OF CtLOFFUA TJVF SCK IF 111 s * 


Federations reported 

Number of members 

Share capital . 

Share capital paid up 

Various reserve funds ....... 

Loan capital . , , 

Surplus . , . . 

Loans outstanding (credit federations! . . . , 
Deposits outstanding (credit federations^ , . . 
Amount of sales (sales federations) . , . . 

Amount of purchases (buying federations! . 
Amount of rents and dues (utility federations * 
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The Co-operative Wholesale Society (Zcnkoku h<ihtiikmnic.i 
Rengo kai) was organised in 1923, after some pioneer work had 
been done by the Central Union of Co-operative Societies, It is 
on a national basis and buys goods and commodities and sells 
them to the member federations or societies at wholesale prices ; it 
may treat these goods so as to improve their quality. Shares are 
of a nominal value of 500 yen, of which 200 yen must he paid up, 
and each member may hold as many as 60 shares. The paid up 
share capital was 946,000 yen in I960, and the sales amounted to 
roughly 11,644,000 yen. Although it began at a disadvantage in 
the year of the earthquake, the Society had a membership of 
3,785 federations or societies in 1930. 

The Central Bank of Co-operative Societies came into being 
also in 1923 when the Act* constituting it was promulgated. The 


* Act concerning the Central Bank of Co-operative Societies (San^yA 
Kumiai Chu5 Kink o Hd), Act No. 42 of 5 April 102:1. 
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share capital was subscribed by the Government and the co-oper- 
ative societies and federations in two equal parts. In 1930 the 
Government and 11,363 federations and societies had paid up 
28. 055, 800 yen in share capital ; the deposits were 43,383,835 yen, 

and the amount of loans was 81,029,728 yen. 

The Japanese Haw Silk Co-operative Federation (Dai-Nippon 
Kiilo Hanhai-Kumiai Ftengo Kai) was organised in March 1927 
with headquarters in Yokohama. At the end of September 1931, 
seventy eo operative filatures, or 89 per cent, of all the co-operative 
filatures in Japan, were affiliated. In the year ending June 1930 
the Federation handled 25,369 packages of raw silk, of which 
22,108 packages wen; sold for 15,688,855 yen, 

The Central Union of Co-operative Societies, although it was 
formed in 1905, only became a legally recognised body in 1910, 
after the 1909 revision of the Co-operative Societies Act. The 
membership consists of co-operative societies and federations and 
also individuals who support the Union. The purposes of the 
Union are to further the development of co-operative societies and 
federations, and to co-ordinate their activities. It does a great 
deal of educational work through training schools, lectures, 
propaganda by means of the cinema, gramophones, posters, etc., 
the supply of information and investigations, and issues a bulle- 
tin and other educational literature. It. undertakes expert 
examination of property, debts, deficits and surplus of societies, 
methods of book keeping, application of legislation, etc. National 
Go operative Conferences have been held under its auspices and 
its intervention has secured the amendment of the law affecting 
the interests of co operative societies. 

Workers' Co-operative Societies 

The <-u. operative movement in Japan did not originate with 
the working people, although they have benefited by it. It was 
developed largely by Government initiative, and was intended in 
the first place to assist small owners of property. An analysis 
of the membership and officers of the leading societies 1 shows, 
moreover, that cooperative organisations in Japan are mostly 
controlled by owners of land. 


* ('It. K ; The Contumm' Co-operative Movement in Japan, p. 31, 

wr tin ; Saikin no Shakai Undo, pp, 487-488. 
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01 12,005 member* belonging to the twenty two 
live co-operative societies which had the distinction of "'Honour- 
able Mention” hy the Central Onion of «-p<'i.di\f Societies in 
1926, 916 were landowners. 3,207 small po-pricS.-i fumro, 
3.349 part tenants and part propr i Ho r- farmers, and 2,H2t tenant 
farmers. The members of the committees of management of these 
societies, who numbered 166 in all, consisted of 103 land*>wner>. 
35 proprietor-farmers, 12 part tenants and part proprietor. far 
mere, 1 tenant-farmer and 5 others. \ <•. •mpmi-.m of these 
two sets of figures shows that the landowners, who constitute the 
smallest part of the membership, occupy two -thirds of the seats 
on the committees of management of these same societies. Mon- 
th an half the auditors’ seals are held by landowners, and in the 
special committees for appraising the financial status of the 
members they occupy one-fourth of the seats, while there is one 
tenant-farmer who may he either an auditor or a member of this 
special committee. The distribution per head of the loans in these 
societies is : landowner, 804 yen ; proprietor-fanner, 3.89 yen ; 
part tenant part proprietor- farmer, 437 yen ; tenant farmer, 230 
yen; others, 299 yen. Thus it is the landowners or proprietor- 
farmers, rather than the non propertied tenants, who derive 
benefit from the co-operative societies. In the face of these figures 
the profound social significance of the movement to found co- 
operative societies by the workers themselves needs no comment. 

The Kyodd Ten , a genuine workers’ co-operative store, was 
the pioneer of the movement in 1868, and had twenty-six 
branches, but it lasted only a few years and came to an end w hen 
the early trade unions failed. Another attempt in 15*1)5 came to 
nothing since it could not enrol enough members, and it w as not 
until the close of the Great War that a fresh movement began. 

in the spring of 1919, the iron workers of Tokyo h.-l. mg un- 
to the General Federation of Japanese Labour opened a eunsumers' 
co-operative store in Tsukishima, Tokyo, and a credit and buying 
society was organised almost simultaneously nt Kawasaki near 
Yokohama. In the former case the capital share was 5 yen, the 
initial payment being fixed at 50 sen and the balance payable in 
three years; there were 159 members, with 1,050 shares. In the 
western part of Japan, in 1920, a consumers’ co-operative store 
was opened in Kobe and in Osaka, but was eventually transformed 
into a store for citizens generally. In the following year media 
nics in Osaka organised the Osaka KyodB Sha (Osaka Go-operative 
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Society) . These suetetiea flourished for a short time, but the trade 
depression of those years and the earthquake of ,1923 brought 
about the failure of most of them. 

After tin* ffofol fenknn\ which is the expression used to 
describe the turning of the main current of Japanese trade unions 
towards a moderate policy* the -General Federation began to show 
more interest in the eo operative movement. The formation in 
1**24 of a ermsumers* .•« operathe society of workers at the Shoyu 
manufactory at Noda and of the Yuai Sha at Osaka was the con- 
crete outcome of tin 1 new policy. The Yuai Sha was managed 
exclusively by women workers, who ran it on the principle of 
low prices without profit. This society did not attempt to pay 
dividend*, but in addition to its commercial activities it set up a 
legal service* midwifery service* dispensary, etc. In May 1925 
the Nod a V" -pr Society was legally recognised under 

the Go-operative Societies Act, and in 1927 it had a member- 
ship of 1,327, with animal sales of 141,000 yen. It was 
admittedly a great success, and in Japan was held to be a model 
workers* co operative society* In 1928, after a strike of the union 
to which it belonged, the society was dissolved, solely on account, 
of the strike and not because its business had failed. 

According to the report submitted to the 1930 Annual Con- 
gress of the General Federation, there were twenty-one con- 
sumers’ co operative societies in the unions affiliated to the 
Federation Hie combined membership of these societies was 
4, tilth the paid-up capital 54,777 yen, reserve funds 10,398 yen, 
and average Miles per month 4(5,088 yen per society or 9.93 yen per 
member I be last figure may be compared with the average 
monthly j-ur-tnc •• - per member of the ordinary consumers’ co- 
operative societies, which amount to only about 4.25 yen, 

In addition to the societies controlled by the General 
Fcdcrntiiiii, other federations control societies numbering fifty- 
three in all \ Mthniiglt a large majority of these societies consist 
pnlely of the member* of the unions there are also many which 
extern! flic membership to cover peasants* small shopkeepers and 


* Ct. Pmt ii, Gint filer IV, f$. UUl 

* Hmm Mwtotri ! Jfeftlwlm fnikai mkokusho (Report of the 

f'.iiitfiw. ItRWf, p. 44, 

‘ 1h« <• ! ■ it.- total of the tnemtatt of these societies was 122,118, 

Uii. m-untor* Wonj'inw to the lafMtt Seamen’s Union alone. 

Ill- t • it :t|. eapltat nn<.mit<**l to 2titl.(>!i*i uni. ' Of. II odd Jiho, 

! « ! ! ■ ; ! p ! i ; 
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workers who do not belong to the trade union eoneerned. As a 
rule, the co-operative societies maintained by the trade unions are 
financially independent of the union. Even in the esse of a strike, 
the co-operative society may offer no positive financial aid to the 
union which is involved. Food and other goods furnished to the 
strikers have to be paid for. Thus, any prolonged strike reported 
as having caused the collapse of a workers' co-operative society 
may be understood to have affected the society only indirectly. 
Co-operative societies belonging to trade unions have begun 
to increase in number only recently. There wen* two organised 
in 1919, and in the following years only a few new ones were 
started. But eight new societies were set up in 191*7 and the same 
number in 1928, nine in 1929 and fourteen in 193(1, 

Quite apart from these societies which belong to one or the 
other of the workers’ unions as an adjunct to their trade union 
activities, there is a federation of workers’ co-operative stores 
which is entirely independent of any particular union. This 
federation came into being under the name of Kyodft Sha (literally 
“Co-operative Society”) in the town of Oshimu near Tokyo in 
1920. The society owes its existence and its development to 
Rikichi Okamoto, who devoted all his energies to it. It started 
with an initial membership of some forty factory workers and a 
capital share of 20 yen. The store was open four times a week 
after the factories closed. Within six months the membership 
had trebled and a net profit was made of over 6(1(1 yen. From 
its inception, the society adopted the Rochdale principles and 
methods which proved effective and stimulating, and similar 
stores grew up in quick succession in the vicinity of Tokyo. With 
a view to co-ordinating these stores with co-operative buying, the 
society changed its name in 1926 to Kanin Shtthi Kumiai Henmei 
(League of Consumers' Co-operative Societies of Eastern Japan). 

Since the formation of the federation, the stores or societies 
affiliated to it have steadily increased in number and early in 1981 
the League had twenty constituent societies, most of which are 
in the neighbourhood of Tokyo \ The membership of these 
societies varies from 100 to 450, and their average monthly sales 
amount to from 1,500 yen to 7,000 yen. About one-fifth of the 
members are non-workers, hut the rest are all bona-fide, wage 
earners. Some workers’ co-operative stores scattered over distant 


‘ Of. rtmlo JihB, March 1931, p. 18 . 
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parts of north-eastern Japan, though not officially affiliated, still 
draw supplies from it. Its present business conditions are favour- 
able, having a subscribed capital of 24,300 yen, and it appears to 
have a promising future. The aggregate amount of the monthly 
supplies from the Federation to all the constituent societies varies 
from 1 8. OIK) yen to 20,000 yen. But in the western half of Japan 
there is no federation of workers' co-operative societies to corres- 
pond with this Kantn (eastern) league. Attempts to federate in 
the west were made about 1922 but proved abortive. 

Undoubtedly the Japanese co-operative movement has made 
most headway in agricultural districts 1 , where the movement has 
2,800.000 members, representing over 73 per cent, of the total 
membership of workers' co-operative societies. It is stated that 
62 per cent, of all agricultural households are in the movement. 
Nevertheless these figures might give a somewhat false impres- 
sion of the real situation in agricultural districts because the goods 
actually handled by the co-operative selling or buying societies 
represent only a small fraction of the total value of goods sold or 
consumed by the rural population. Even to-day most sales are 
not made directly to the consumers or to their societies but to 
wholesale dealers or middlemen. There are indications that the 
policy of placing the control of co-operative societies wholly in 
the hands of projwrty owners is being recognised as an anomaly. 
The agricultural workers organised in trade unions, finding them- 
selves in an impasse in regard to their disputes with landowners 
for the reduction of tenancy rents, have begun to seek relief in 
co-operation. The spread of class-conscious agitation in rural 
co-operative societies which has become more and more acute of 
late may largely he attributed to this situation. 

The agitation is taking two parallel courses, one being to 
organise new societies consisting exclusively of working people 
and the other to take over the existing societies by gradual 
penetration. The co-operative societies at Nakasho near Osaka 
and at Ouhihara in Yamanashi prefecture are outstanding 
example*, of tin* second course. The first type is represented by 
the credit, marketing and buying society at Isoshima in Miye 
prefecture and another it Suwahara in Aichi prefecture. But 
owing to the fact that legal co-operative societies are under the 
supervision of local Governors and as a rule one only may be set 

* The iofnruiaUtm in this section has been chiefly taken from 

niff, dr* fffi 
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up in any one village with the ;■* m'- : --n *«f the tmvrtinr, the 
attempt to organist’ 5* w«* *‘* l ’b*ty . vn. • *> *d wujking people 
is apt to be frustrated by legal difficulties For thin reason the 
large number which have been started •. idh by . t ur;»! 
arul other worker# in rural district* art* only ■ • •mp.-.iii.-., 
voluntarily organised on . .. ..p.-sdn- line# but not in conformity 
with the requirement*- of the law Tin* future of the workers’ 
eo-ojieralive movement in agricultural village* of Japan lies, 
therefore, in these voluntary »ng.uu- atn-t-. rather than in the 
legally nrn i :i! isr<! *» ■* • « »j*« 'r;i t i \ * *■ 

Already there are u comdderahle minde r of these v<bmf;u\ 
bodies, which supplement the deficiencies of the legal mm- n*tie# ; 
the most imfxuUiiit are marketing ami consumer*' m.i otte# So 
long ago as 15124 there were 871 metk.-fiir *<*< i< lie# handling 
goods amounting in value to .Vs ; vr. , J..*..u yen I p t«> I’Jlb or HU!*, 
the greater part of the vegetable# and fruit at the wholesale market 
of Osaka was supplied by local merchants, hut mm more than 
half of the supply comes from the producers’ eo operative societies 
formed by the peasant#, a proof that these voluntary societies, 
formed independently of legal limitation#, are ... -pm to an eeo 
nomic importance sufficient to menace the middleman 

The. consumers' co-operative societies are of greater impor 
tance than the marketing societies on account of tin- pmp..*.- of 
the efforts made lately by the agricultural union# to confine the 
activities of the co-operative societies to such operation# a# will 
benefit the workers only. In the first instance it wa* the Japan 
Farmers’ Union which in 1822 took up the quevtion of the 
“perfecting of agricultural cooperation” at its in.mgm.d 
meeting, An Industrial C,o operation Section was *et up by this 
union after its third annual congress in 15124, when it declared for 
an autonomous marketing and buying organisation of peasant# 
and workers. Although subsequently the Japan Fanners' Union 
split, and the two unions which were formed were hostile to one 
another, it is worthy of note that both these union# continued to 
uphold with enthusiasm the policy of uudiihiining cooperative 
societies which should admit only work in - farmer*, When the 
two unions again came together in 1928 as a new National Far 
mers’ Union (Zenkoku Nomin Kwmni) an even more definite 
policy than hitherto regarding the co operative movement wa* 
adopted. At the annual congress of the Union held in 1929, it 
was decided to “make concrete plan* ter the co operative 
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consumer*' movement ”, the congress declaring that “the con- 
sumers* f. * operative societies should be one wing of the 
movement for the emancipation of the proletariat”. 

Other unions of farmers and farm labourers have followed 
suit and co-operative stores of this type organised voluntarily 

not in conformity with the Co-operative Societies Act — are 

rapidly coming into existence, The prefectures of Fukuoka, 
Yamanaahi and Shimane are known to have the largest number 
of such co operative societies. In the prefectures of Gumma, 
Yamagata, Saga, Osaka, Kyoto, Nagano, etc., the movement is 
also making headway but no accurate statistics are available. 




CONCLUSION 


Before concluding this survey of industrial labour in Japan, 
it may 1m* useful to consider briefly some of the problems which 
the study has revealed. These problems are to some extent pecu- 
liar to Japan, to some extent similar to those found in all grow- 
ing industrial countries ; hut it is necessary in any case, in 
examining them, to hear in mind their special setting — the 
geographical, demographic and historical background. 

1'he Empire of Japan has a coast line of great length in 
comparison with the land area, only a relatively small part of 
which is cultivable. On the other hand, the population is already 
dense and still iricn-a-iiii.'. and the relief of the pressure of popu- 
lation Ivy emigration has been made impossible in recent years 
by the restriction of migration movements. The problem of the 
food supply is thus of foremost importance. It is being met, 
and tin* development of the country ensured, by maritime and 
industrial expansion. Industrial development is facilitated by 
the abundant labour supply, and the extension of shipping and 
overseas trade enables Japan to import the foodstuffs and raw 
material* which it needs. 

Japan's firm and considered will to develop has dominated 
the history of the last seventy years. Up to the third quarter of 
the nineteenth century Japan was a self-contained feudal State, 
living within jealously guarded coasts a life unchanged by 
external contacts and evolving only within the framework of its 
ancient traditions and institutions, Fifty years later it had been 
transformed by the intelligence and enterprise of its rulers and 
people into a modern World Power. The extent of this trans- 
formation in the industrial sphere has been shown in this study 
by the statistics of growth of the industrial population, of capital, 
of production, of world trade, of shipping, etc. It is perhaps 
even more strikingly illustrated by the fact that when, in 1919, 
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it became*. necessary to determine the eight Slates of c hief indus- 
trial importance entitled to permanent rcpre-entati.m on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Offic e, Japan was 
found to be one of these* eight States. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the phenomenal character and the 
rapidity of the transformation of Japan, it has not Ixeen accom- 
panied by such a revolutionary break with tin* traditions and 
customs of the past as was caused by the development of industry 
in some Western countries. Traditional, even feudal, influences 
are still very strong in the industrial life of Japan. Their vitality 
is nourished alike by the strong religions and moral ideas of the 
Japanese, and by the ancient forms of social organisation, parti, 
eularly the '* family system”. The characteristics of this system, 
the manner in which both the mysticism and the organisation 
of the family are felt by the Japanese* to bind all classes together 
in ties of kinship, have been described in tin* course of this study . 
Here it is only necessary to emphasise once more the importance 
of taking the family system into account in evamining the prob- 
lems of industrial labour in Japan. Its influence is seen in every 
direction : in the concentration of an important part of tin* capital 
of the country in the hands of a few great families, in the relations 
between employers ami workers, in the methods of recruit- 
ing labour, in the various forms of remuneration of workers, in 
the extent to which welfare institutions have been developed, etc.; 
and out of this influence arises a fundamental problem for the 
future of industrial organisation in Japan. 

This problem may be stated as being whether the fntuie 
industrial organisation of Japan is to be evolved in conflict 1**- 
tween the traditional influences and ideas -- - especially the family 
system — and the new ideas and institutions which in Japan as 
in most other countries have accompanied the growth of modern 
industry, or whether means can Ik* developed of integrating 
the new institutions in the traditional Japanese social organisation. 

The importance of this question is fully realised in Japan, 
although very differing opinions are held regarding the solution. 
One extreme view is that the existence of the family system renders 
industrial associations and State intervention in the determination 
of standards of labour conditions unnecessary. Those who hold 
this view believe that labour questions could and should be 
solved hy humane ami paternalistic relations between employer* 
and workers, and that the influence of the family spirit could lie 
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trusted t«. secure satisfactory .auditions of labour. At the other 
extreme are the views of those who have been most strongly 
influenced by radical social and political theories, and who see 
the future Japan as a State transformed in accordance with the 
laws of Mnrriua ei onomica. between these extremes, however 
art* many shade* of opinion as to the part that the family spirit 
can play in the nrganiwdii.n of Japanese industry, and the extent 
to which it must give way liefore the* influence of institutions 
universally characteristic of industrial communities. 

It would he hazardous to attempt to forecast the probable 
lines of devrhipmcnt of Japanese industrial organisation. At 
present then* is conflict, exemplified by the resistance to trade 
union '■vp;o.M..n and the opposition to social legislation, although 
the existence of such resistance and opposition in other countries 
would tend to show that the traditional reasons therefor are often 
only pretext'. On the other hand, there are factors working for 
integrate- n For many years past the Kyocho-kai (Association 
for harmonisim? the relations between capital and labour) has 
been working in the traditional spirit of service For the develop- 
ment of friendly en ojwration between workers and employers, 
and it lias not neglected the necessity and importance of industrial 
association* and labour legislation. Still more significant, since 
its establishment was only made possible by the existence of 
powerful associations of employers and workers, is the joint 
oi'j.Miii'uli'in of shipowners and seamen, the Kaiji kyodo kni , 
which is entrusted with the working of the seamen’s employment 
exchange system set up by Japan in accordance with the Conven- 
tion for establishing facilities for finding employment for seamen. 
The substitution of co-operative methods in the working of wel- 
fare institutions for the unilateral action of the employer is another 
example of this tendency. 

But whatever may i*e the extent to which the spirit of the 
traditional forms of Japanese social relations, or these forms them- 
selves. winy be preserved in the future industrial organisation of 
the country, there can lie no doubt of the ever-increasing import- 
ana* of the part that ha» to 1* played by industrial associations 
of the *' Wetrtero * type and by social legislation. The last decade 
has ae»n * remarkable development of trade unions and 
employer.** associations, and it is of interest to note that it was 
passible, in the final revision of the chapters of this study dealing 
with these organisations, to record definite advances towards the 
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constitution of strong central federations both of cmj.l.ty-i- and 
workers. Equally, there has teen steady di'vch.pmcni of labour 
legislation, particularly for the protection of women and juvenile 
workers. 

The development of industrial relations of the " Western" 
type is, however, still in an early stage, There is collective 
bargaining, but it is still very restricted in srofie, and it is note- 
worthy that as yet very few collective agreements have teen con- 
cluded in Japan. The persistence of relations of paternalism 
between employers and workers, particularly in the smaller 
undertakings and in the important textile industry, is not the 
only cause of this situation. It has also to be remembered that, 
in spite of the rapid urbanisation of the country, factory labour 
is still drawn in a considerable degree from the rural population, 
especially as regards the young women who form the bulk of the 
workers in textile mills. Another cause is undoubtedly to be 
found in the great diversity of the trade unions, the local character 
of many unions, and their tendency to divide on political and 
other non-trade union issues. 

The successful development of collective bargainin',* in Japan 
would appear indeed to require action alike by the State, the 
employers and the workers. The right of association is gua- 
ranteed by the Constitution, hut the workers feel the need for 
statutory recognition also and attach great importance to the 
passage of a Trade Union Act. It is felt that, unless and until 
trade unionism is specifically legalised, collective bargaining will 
remain a precarious procedure and there will be no guarantee 
of regular and orderly relations between employers and workers. 
The legal regulation and recognition of collective agreements 
may also be found necessary. On the part of the employers will 
be needed the recognition that the traditional relations of patern 
alism must be substituted or at least supplemented by collective 
bargaining through the medium of vigorous and well-established 
industrial associations. Finally, there must be on the part of the 
workers a greater realisation of the vital importance of unity 
and of concentration on the building up of strong and stable 
trade unions, directed to trade union purposes and freed from 
the constant danger of splitting on differenced of ideology. In 
this connection it is interesting to note the influence exercised 
on the development and consolidation of Japanese trade unionism 
by the necessity of reaching agreement on the choice of 
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workers’ delegates ami advisers to attend the International Labour 

rite rontmmms pmgre^s made in the passage of labour legis- 
lation has already been mentioned, and here again it is possible 
to record the influence of the International Labour Organisation. 
Not only have the Conventions ratified by Japan exercised a 
formative influence on her labour legislation, but provisions of 
Conventions which it has not yet been considered possible to 
ratify have been embodied in Japanese law. The field of appli 
cation of the factory !>"..■ e lat i< >u has been progressively widened, 
and the detailed provisions of both factory and mining laws and 
regulitu.m have been elaborated ami extended. The machinery 
for finding employment for workers both on land and sea has 
been revised by h-.d-hdiou in accordance with the International 
Conventions ratified by Japan. In addition, an industrial conci- 
liation pi'H'i-diuv has been created by legislation, and a health 
insurance system is working under the provisions of the Health 
Insurance Art, 

It is in regard to the protection of women and juvenile 
workers that Japanese legislation has gone furthest, in the direction 
of the standards laid down in the International Conventions. In 
accordance with the minimum age provisions of the relevant 
Convention*, which Japan has ratified, the minimum age for 
admission to • inpl,.\ni>-iit at sea is fourteen years ; it. is also four- 
teen years on land in the undertakings covered by the factory 
li-gi-liitii in. subject to the possibility of employing children of 
twelve years of age who have passed through the full elementary 
school courses Japan has also ratified and applied the other mari- 
time Conventions dealing with juvenile labour. As regards the 
night work of women and young persons employed in industry, 
the law is now in accord with the Conventions save in respect of 
its field of application ami certain possibilities of making excep- 
tions The provision** of the law which deal with the protection 
of women in childbirth have also been brought near to the stan- 
dard of the Washington Maternity Convention. There would 
teem, therefore, to be every ground for the hope that, within the 
next few years, Japan will have been able to ratify all the Inter- 
national Convention* relating to women and juvenile workers. 
Finally, it nhoiild be mentioned that Japan has taken action in a 
matter which ha* not been the subject of international legislation, 
and h e decreed the prohibition, after September 1933, of the 



employment of women and young |x*mm» under sixteen years 
of age underground in mines, subject to the po-sihifiH o» exeep 
lions for coal mines where the warns are thin 

One of the principal problems of factory I<- id.-tiou would 
appear to lx* that of Us extension to include smaller undertakings 
in the field of application. At present only undertakings employ 
iug ten or more workers, or classified as d;mgrn.w< nml.-rt.ikiug-, 
are covered by this legislation. Small factories, however, are 
of great importance in the industrial economy of Japan, its it is 
in undertakings employing from about five to ten workers that 
many of the Kina! I fancy goods exported by Jajtau are made 
Objections to the extension of the factory laws to include such 
undertakings are based partly on the difficulty and rxfxntHC 
of application, and partly on the ground that it is unnecessary 
to intervene in the relations between employer'- ami worker' 1 , 
since the traditional spirit of kinship ensures reasonably satis- 
factory conditions of labour. On the other hand, it is urged 
that sanitary and other conditions of labour in these small facto- 
ries are generally below the legal standards for other under 
takings, and that regulation is both desirable and necessary, 

As affecting the workers generally, the biggest problems in 
Japan, as in other countries, are those of hours of work and 
wages. At present, only the working hours of women and juvenile 
workers are limited generally, the legal limitation of the hours 
of work of men being confined to work underground in mines In 
addition, the statutory hours of works for miners, women and 
juveniles are longer than those proposed for Japan in the special 
clause of the Washington Honrs Convention, which Japan has 
not ratified. However, it may lx* noted that one of tin* effects of 
the industrial depression has been the temporary reduction of 
working hours, especially in the textile industry, to the level of 
the Hours Convention or even below it, and it may lx* hojwd that 
the experience of shorter working hours may assist the authorities 
to decide on the legal limitation of hours of work, in accordance 
with international standards. 

Closely allied to the question of hours is that of the weekly 
rest day. The special Article in the Hours Convention applicable 
to Japan provided for a weekly day of rest for all classes of 
workers. No legislative action has yet been taken in this direc- 
tion, however, and the details given in this study show consider- 
able diversity of practice in regard to rest days, which are rarely 
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weekly. It must, of course, he observed that the weekly rest 
day has m. sanction in Japanese custom, but there has been a 
tendency towards the extension of rest days which will no doubt 
lead to the adoption of legal standards in the near future. 

Apart from some legal provisions relating to their payment, 
wages have not vet been dealt with in Japanese legislation. A.s 
the statistics given in the chapter on wages show, money wages 
arc often supplemented by facilities of different kinds, and 
the various bonuses, which are often held in Japan to have a wel- 
fare character hut which nevertheless appear to be by custom 
a definite part of the terms of employment, form a not unim- 
portant part of wages, these matters and the allied question of 
deferred pay and savings arrangements will no doubt need legis- 
lative adjustment, though at present there would not appear to 
he any demand for action on the part of the workers except for 
the legal regulation of the practice of granting “discharge allow- 
ances Here again, it appears necessary, in considering the 
bewildering variety of - upplcmentury wages, to remember the 
influence of traditional manners in Japan. 

ft has been no part of the purpose of this study to compare 
the wages paid in Japan with those of other countries. Such 
a comparison would, indeed, he extremely difficult in view of 
the impossibility of establishing tables of real wages owing to the 
absence of a satisfactory cost of- living index. Considered in 
terms of money alone, and even in relation to such information 
regai dim: the international purchasing power of money in Japan 
as is available, wages would apjiear to he low. But in order that 
real wages m Japan may hi* properly estimated and compared 
with those of other countries, it would he very desirable that 
more 1 1 <i iij dele cost. of living figures should he compiled and 
published at freipient intervals, Such information would also 
he of great value to employers, workers, and to the administrative 
authorities in Japan, ami would in particular be useful in exa- 
mining the question of the need for establishing minimum wage 
fixing machinery 

Another important group of problems are those of social 
insurance. Japan already has a health insurance system, the 
adapted extension of which to seamen has been for some time 
under consideration , The system of workmen’s compensation 
for accident*, the principles of which are laid down in the 
Factory Art ami regulations, and the corresponding provisions of 



the mining legislation, have also been > onddombly extended in 
recent years both as regards the accidents which give title to 
compensation and the classes of workers covered, Moreover, the 
legal requirements aw* supplemented by voluntary action by the 
employers and mutual aid. The* accident rates seem to he high, 
however, especially in mines, and although in.-ren-du;,- attention 
is being given to safety, there might he an advantage in approach 
ing this problem from the angle of extended eoniprusilion 
arrangements, whether by the introduction of accident insurance 
or otherwise, as well as from that of the legal regulation- regard- 
ing safety. Incidentally, it may be noted that the morbidity rates 
seem to be high, according to the not very recent information 
available, which has been included in this study in the absence 
of more recent data. 

It has already been mentioned that considerable numbers of 
workers, especially the young women who form the bulk of 
the workers in the textile industry, are recruited at a distance and 
from the rural population. This fact gives rise to two problems : 
the methods of recruiting and the dormitory system, both of 
which have been the subject of regulations The in-miting 
regulations, however, do not deal with a practice that has l»eeo 
held to involve in some cases the restriction of the personal 
liberty of the workers concerned, i.e. the system of loans or 
advances on wages. The incentive to take employment in the 
case of many young women workers is stated to Is* the desire 
and the customary obligation to aid their parents, and it is the 
practice of recruiters to make loans or advances of wages to the 
parents which are sometimes such that the repayment of the loan 
or advance can only be accomplished by a long period of service. 
This problem is not peculiar to Japan, and has been dealt with 
in some other countries by the legal restriction of the amounts 
of loans and advances, a restriction which has been found to la* 
necessary in order to prevent the loan system from acting »» a 
cause of debt servitude. 

Many conflicting opinions have been expressed regarding 
the dormitory system. The system arose from the need of housing 
workers recruited at a distance from the place of employment, 
and the restrictions placed on the freedom of movement of the 
young women workers mainly concerned have obvious grounds 
of justification. Moreover, it would appear from the evidence 
given in this volume, that conditions in the dormitories are 
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satisfactory, at any rate in the ease of the larger undertakings. 
N< v<-i thi'lt " the limitations of personal liberty involved have 
appeared excessive to some observers, and the question of 
combining the advantages of the system with a greater degree of 
freedom of movement will no doubt continue to be examined. 

As the chapter on unemployment has shown, this problem 
is one of grave concern in Japan as in other industrial countries. 
In spite of the relatively recent constitution of the urban working 
populations, contact with the land has in many cases been lost. 
Moreover, and it is here that the restrictions on Japanese migra- 
tion affect the unemployment problem most directly, the agri- 
cultural districts arc overcrowded and the populations impo- 
verished. so that they are unable to absorb the unemployed, to 
whose numbers, on the contrary, they add from their own sur- 
plus, The Japanese Government has endeavoured to alleviate 
unempli hi, ml bv the organisation of free public employment 
exchange* and by promoting public works and expanding exports; 
imeiopb >y men! insurance does not, however, yet appear to have 
been contemplated Nevertheless, whatever success such measures 
may have, they cannot solve the problem, since even if the present 
crisis is overcome the ranks of the unemployed are increased by 
tcchnologii-al uii* iuj>lnyni>n1 (displacement of man-power by 
marline ! y >, which goes hand in hand with the development of 
modern industry. The Japanese Government will therefore find 
it necessary to give attention to the possibilities which are now 
being discussed in all industrial countries of spreading the 
available employment over a larger number of workers, it 
remains, however, very doubtful how far such measures, even 
were they supplemented by birth control, which has not yet 
founts wide favour in Japan, could meet the problem of pressure 
of populate m The question of obtaining facilities for the emi- 
gration of its .surplus population is thus likely to continue to be 
of the utmost importance for Japan. 

The last part of this study dealt with the welfare institutions 
of Japan, worker* * education and co-operation. The development 
of welfare institution* la one of the most characteristic features 
of Japanese industrial organisation, and, as was emphasised above, 
the influence of the traditional Japanese conceptions of social 
relation* la here particularly noticeable. No doubt the definition 
of welfare work will seem to Western readers to be widely drawn, 
ansi many of the things left to welfare schemes are prescribed by 



law, custom or agreement in other industrial communities. It 
seems probable that in Japan evolution will In* in the direction of 
the regulation by statute or collective agreement of some matters 
such as the forms of supplementary wages, now classified as 
welfare institutions. However, the system is mopa -»ti<>nahly a 
humanising factor in Japanese industry, and, with the develop 
ment of the workers' participation in the organisation of welfare, 
it seems calculated to exercise a useful influence in the integration 
of the new forms of industrial relations in the traditional frame 
work of Japanese society. 

Finally, it will be noted that the general educational system 

has been developed to a remarkable extent, and that «[ 

workers' education institutions are firing actively promoted. 
The same observation is true of ro-ofterntinn. 1 p to the present 
co-operation has developed most extensively anmmM farmers 
and small shopkeepers, and the results achieved with Government 
support by co-operative credit societies are most uiaidug. 
With the increasing interest of industrial workers in co ojwration 
and workers’ education, these forms of social activity seem 
destined to play an important part in the life of tin* working 
people of Japan, 

In reviewing, in this Conclusion, the. main problems which 
seem to emerge from the study of industrial labour in Japan, 
it has been seen that in two essential n-spe. t-* the Interna 
tional Labour Organisation has been a powerful factor on the side 
of progress : in providing as it were a nucleus around which the 
trade union movement has been able to grow and consolidate, and 
in furnishing by its Conventions some part of the impetus and 
direction of the evolution of labour legislation in Japan. In Imth 
these respects the. Organisation has exercised a normalising and 
salutary influence on the industrial life of Japan. It is impossible 
to read the story told in this volume of the confusion and con 
flict — with all their inherent dangers in the early development 
of trade unionism in Japan, especially if the reader calls to mind 
the history of trade unionism in European countries, without 
realising the importance and advantage, both for the workers ami 
the nation, of any influence which makes for unity, rational 
concentration on the proper purposes of industrial associations, 
and the growth of the sense of responsibility. It is equally 
impossible for those who have studied the industrial history of 
European countries to under-estimate the importance of any 



influence which, by raising the standards of conditions of labour, 
contributes at once to the peaceful and orderly development and 
to the efficiency of industry. 

Perhaps in the future the usefulness of the Organisation to 
Japan amt to the other countries of Asia can be increased. Among 
the problems of a more special character which have been 
mentioned in these pages are some which, mutatis mutandis, 
arise also in other lands of Asia. Their special treatment, both 
by study, by discussion and eventually by decision of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, would be of signal service to the 
progress and stability of the rapidly evolving Asiatic countries. 
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APPENDIX I 


(TINsm n s OF JAPANESE UlOUI LAWS 


1 tlPHrral provisions relating to lalxmr. 

II. Laws regulating factory work. 

III Law* regulating mining work. 

IV Laws regulating maritime work, 

V. Law* regulating employment exchanges and recruitment of labour.. 

VI. Laws regulating health insurance. 

VII. Laws regulating workmen's compensation. 

VII l Lavs regulating nmritiaiinn of ! a hour disputes. 

It Miscellaneous laws tco-operation, migration, labour statistics, etc.) ’. 

I tiivnui, Pnm isiunr uKi.ATiva to Labour 

Civil (Mr, im 

Act No 89 of 1 April 1890, enforced from 1 July 1898. Book HI,. 
Chapter It (km tract Part 8 : Employment (623-631). 

II Laws rkuiwtwc; Factory Wuut 

{I t Faebtrv Met, 1911 if. S., 1923, Jap, 1, Appendix). 

Art No 46 of 28 March 1911, enforced from 1 September 1916. Scope- 
of application and exceptions (!) ; minimum age of employment and- 
exceptions fit ; working hours of women and young persons, overtime 
permitted for fifteen years fill ; prohibition of nightwork and excep- 
tion* (4*6) ; holidays, rest-hours and shifts (7) ; exceptions regarding 
hours of work, nightwork, holidays, etc., in cases of natural calamity, 
tm#wid*Mo or iemp*.niv necessity and busy seasons (8); dangerous and" 
unhygienic work prohibit***! to women and young persons (9-11); protec- 
tion of maternity and *fck persons (12) ; hygiene, morality and public 
welfare (IS) , factory iuvpertiiui (14) *, compensation for injury, sickness- 
amt death (IS) ; apprentices, employment and discharge of workers and' 
empb.vui.-sit ifiitcie* (16-17) ; factory manager (18-19) ; punitive rules (26- 


• rtw ikHf e(*mrn ratten «r labour taw* lt»* been made entirely arbitrarily. Often the- 
t|^« luvu *»».rfc. Th*»*, tw mmple, both th« Minimum of Inuustmr 

Worker. H vtnUfiot here »«dn - f^larv work » end the Ortlnance for the relief of State; 
wether* t Unified titoler ” !<*** ramteUaf workmen’* compensation apply to factory a> wen 
M mini** »*t*w A* Ur a* the Int* have t*en rmblbhed by the International Labour Offlce 
It itw wt Mteilrtt with their wrial number In each case Immealaw- 

»(Srr the title »t the lew the wtill tlpure* in parenlhew* denote the motions of the law 
WfcTH*! t# 
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if) ; appeal and administrative liUgnikm <231 ; application of the Art 
to factories employing motive power Dili ; appliortltm of the Art to 
State-owned factories (25), Date of enforcement < Additional rule i . 

(2) Ordinance /or the ddmlnidmlnm «>/ the Factory del, llltti |£,«S. # 1926, 

Jap, 1 ID. 

Imperial Ordinance Mo. 193 of 2 August 1916* enforced from 1 Sep- 
tember 19U>. Chapter I ; general prm i:4m* (1-4? , factories exempted 
from the application of the Act (I -21} ; dangerous or unhealthy work to 
which the Act applies regardless of the number of operatives engaged Db, 
Chapter II : relief to workers and their surviving family C4«2tb ; mitij^it* 
satkm for injury, sickness or death (41 ; rinplmi’i-n liability in rase of 
injury or sickness of workers (5, 1447 i ; absence ftUnwaure when the 
absence from work is due to medical treatment id, hi 3 ; rate of * »»jupen- 
sation for various degrees of injury (7* ; faun!) benefit in case of death 
of worker (8) ; funeral expenses (91 ; recipients of family benefit 40- 
12) ; control of compensation by local govern**! fjM4tb ; compem.tUno 
In State-owned factories (20) . Chapter III i employment and dm lunge 
of workers and employment agencies (21*27 i ; mime lint of workers «2I| ; 
wage payment (22-23) ; workers* savings (24 *25? . education of young 
workers (26); repatriation expenses (27) . Chapter IV: .tppi *-otl* edtip 
(28-32) ; conditions for taking apprentices DfHdhb , hygiene* .md .d4> 
for female or young apprentices (39) ; official stipervnion *-31-32*. 
Chapter V : punitive rules (33<3fb ; additional rules* on the date 
of enforcement, temporary exemptions from the* application of the Act, etc 
(14) 

($) Refutations for the Administration of the Factory 14 . 1916 if,, S , 1923 , 

lap. I CL 

Ordinance of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce No HI of 
3 August 1910, enforced from 1 September 1916 “Motive puvMtr” define*! 4 n 
powers of local governor (2) ; longer working hours for mechanical fila- 
ture, cotton spinning and certain milts for silk weaving for export CD 
long hours or suspension of rest days controlled (4! * dangerous work 
defined (6) ; unhealthy work defined (ID ; sickness barred from employ- 
ment (&) ; maternity period defined CD ; works regulations and wage 
payment (12) ; relief and medical diagnosis 0344); set Ions injuries 
and accidents requiring report to the authorities (*2fL2fD ; pumtm* rules 
(30) ; date of enforcement and transitory rules (37*42 l 

(4) Factory Act Amendment Act, 1023 (L.< 5\, 1911. lap, ID 

Act No, 33 of 29 March 1923, enforced from 1 September 1929 Hit* 
amendments made by the new Act are incorporated hi the test of the ori- 
ginal Factory Act of 1011 and are indicated by italicized letters in the 
Legislative Series. Important amendments relate to ; mufH* of appUr*- 
tion (1) ; minimum age rule deleted (2) ; working hours mod age limit 
of young parsons (3) ; night work (4) ; delay of fifteen year* for the 
application of the rules deleted (54) ; rest day* (71 ; exeuptimi* for 
substances liable to deteriorate rapidly (ft) ; age limit of yottrig persona 
employable for dangerous or unhygienic work (9*1 1); rnaiertiity protor- 
tion (12) ; Instructions to workers ami apprentices nr-udine 'hvghut#* 
morality and public welfare (13) ; medical Inspection H ■ . claim for 
compensation (15) ; punitive rules (29-211 ; addition*!! ruto*, 

(5) Amended Ordinance far the Administration of the Fmlorf let* 19H 

(L.S., 1926, Jap. I B). 

Imperial Ordinance No. 153 of 6 lune 1926. enforced from I Hep! em- 
ber 1920. The amendments made by this Ordinance are iomrjKtriifed in 
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lb* text «:il th«* «ri«iiiil Ordinance of 1916 and are indicated by italicised 
letter* in the LttfMativf S$rlm, Important amendments relate to : 

. m t«iih*alllty work to which the Act applies regardless of the 
ittifitber u§**r«*Uv«»x engaged (3) ; amount of absence allowance (6) ; 

workmen's nation (7> ; exemption from employer’s liability (7bis) , 

grcipe amt amount* of family benefit (9-12) ; relation to the health 
insurant** nr litmus l^bb.* H ; wages calculation for granting allowances 
(l ti'i ; payment of a fortnight ‘a wages in case of immediate dismissal of 
worker VMhis) ; works regulation* compulsory in factories with fifty or 
more operative* • *J7ipm$en ; punitive rules (S3)* 


ffj,' Amemlni Utgn lafitin* for fhr Administration o/ the Factory Act , 1926 

*L$., iw* r*p i w. 

Ordinance of the Ik*svtrtm«nt of the Interior, No. 13 of 7 June 1926, 
from 1 September 1926. The amendments made by these Regula- 
tions nr* m* urpnr.tied in the text of the original Regulations of 1916 and 
ar# Indirniwf by ituliriwf! letters in the Legislative Series. Important 
mtmwhmnU relate to ' limits on long working hours for mechanical 
flint ii res and certain mills for silk weaving for export (3) ; long hours or 
of rest days controlled (41 ; wide notification of works regula- 
tions and ttwwie* of wage payment (12-12 his) ; control of dismissal of 
worker* *!#< , repurt* mp tired on serious injuries and accidents (25-26). 


(7) Att to amend the Factory Ad, 1929 (L.S., 1929, Jap. 1 A). 

jyct No 21 of 27 March 1929, enforced from 1 September 1929 ; The 
amendment, by revising section 24 only, empowers the competent Minister 
to upplt the limitation of working hours of women and young persons (o) , 
nro'hihitii m of night work *4> ; holidays and rest periods (7) ; etc., beside 
the other limitation* already applicable by the existing provisions, to fac- 
tories using motive power regardless of the number of operatives **e*8<™, 
provided, however, that the working hours as limited by section 3 may be 
prolongs! hy one hmir till 1 September 1931. 

($\ Amendment In the HegtiUdions /or the Administration of the Factory 

’ jet, ttmi ft. S , 1921*. Jap 1 B>. 

Ordinance of the iMpartiwnt of the Interior, No. 16 of 13 May 19 f > 
mfmrmt tmm I September 1 929. The amendment, by adding a new sec- 
tkm 27 U> the original Regulation*, sub]. «*«*•£«*“ resl^dless 

motive power mill arc engaged in weaving or doubling, regardless °i tne 

tmmlm of operatives engaged, to the appUcntion of actions 3, 4 7 8 u 

an( | JM.3.1 of {he Kartory Art and of sections 2, 4, 11, 12 (paragrapn ), 

21 am! Ti of th* Regulation* 

(»i Amendment to the Ordinance for the. Administration of the Factory 

Act, 1928 <1. S,. f»p. 1 ^* 

Imperial (*4lnai>r» Wo. 908 at 2fi lune 1929, enfor<»d from 1 July 1929^ 

The hy nwialn* sect on 9 h»* the Ordinance 

funeral t*uefit and aim by revising ttsUon 27 , toowgW LStatS^T Srtt* 
tutu harmony with the Health Insurance Act reg ■ g P 

worker 

(lot Amendment to the IteputoUms for the Administration of the Factory 

' t.i y.m 1830, lap. 21. 

Ordm.me of the Apartment of the 

unforced from 1 Inly 1930. This Is n b^cMnery » 
mh. By deleting the words manufacture of silk tlwea W ™ ‘ licat { on 
from wetimi .1, the law Mit.je. ts that process of work to a strict app 
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of the limits of working hours of the Factory Ac t, w*Uon 3, .w from 
1 July 1930 instead of Si August 1931, except where the workers are 
divided into two or more shifts ami working alternately. 

(11) Minimum Age of Industrial Workers Act \ 19513 1923, Jap, 2t, 

Act No* 84 of 29 March 1993, enforced from 1 July 1926. M industry r 
defined (1) ; minimum age of employment and exceptions (2* * register 
of young workers under sixteen years of age (3) ; im^-v tmn <»f work, 
places (4) free grant of certificate of census register tfti * puttitire mh 
(6-10). 

(12) Reguhdwm for the Administration of the Minimum tge of industrial 
Workers Act, 1926. 

Ordinance of the Department of the Interior, No, 14, of 7 ft me 1926, 
enforced from f July 1926, ** Administrative authorities * defined i I . 

register of workers (2) ; inspector's certificate (3* , transitory and puni- 
tive rules (additional rules), 

(13 1 Regulations for the Dormitories attache*! to Factories, 1927 f , T.N., 
1927* lap, 2). 

Ordinance of the Department of the Interior, No,. *26 of 6 April 1927, 
enforced from l July 1927 ; except sections 4 mat 13 enforced from 
1 July 1926 ; sections 2* 7* B and 12 from 1 July 1929 and sections 6 and 
9-11 from 1 Inly 1930. Scope of application of the Kegolutiniis (l* ; cases 
where a building separate from the factory b required for bedrooms *2 , 
bedrooms not allowed above the third floor (3) ; doors to ujteii outside 4 ; 

height of rooms (6) ; ceiling required (6 1 ; requirements for windows 7 • , 
earthen floor forbidden (8) ; floor space of bedrooms (ID ; maximum 
number of occupants per bedroom HO) ; bedrooms for workers working 
in shifts (11); bedding accommodation ( 12) ; stools in dining moms 

(13) ; table ware (14) ; persons suffering from certain diseases barred 
from employment in dormitories (16) ; medical examination of inmates 
(16) ; spittoons (17) ; washing accommodation 1 IB) ; disinfection f!9i ; 
latrines and wash-basins (20) ; rules for management of dormitory ten 
trolled officially (21) ; affixing of the rules for public notice ■■22' ; 
exceptions (23) ; dates of enforcement (additional rules). 

(14) Amendment to the Regulations for the Dormitories attached to Far* 
lories, 1929 IDS,, 1929, Jap, 5 k 

Ordinance of the Department of the Inferior, No, 86 of 23 August 1929, 
enforced from 1 September 1929, except section 36ft enforced from 1 Sep- 
tember 1931, Amendments relate to: scope of application (1); detailed 
requirements about staircases for fire-escape purposes in buildings where 
not less than fifteen workers are regularly accommodated in iwdroom* 
(Shis, i-ix) ; proper signs required for staircases, passages, etc, (8 fen ; 
dates of enforcement (additional rules), 

(16) ProhibUion of White Phosphorus Matches let, 1921 r’f K., Iflfl, 
Jap, 6), 

Act No, 61 of 9 April 1921, enforced from 1 Inly im Prohibition of 
the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matehis (It ; prohibi- 
tion of the use, sale, importation, etc. (2) ; official Ifusptetktft (8) ; pmtb 
live rules (4-7); date of enforcement (additional rule) , 


. * ThIs Act «ppU«i mi only to factory work t>nt U*o te and 

whlrvSf ^ ork * transportation of «oods or pAiutaitgm and handling of #0*4* at At* fc» ait 
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!H ’ # v !, "/SSrf.,/; ,r 4 Prrr,nli0n «»* «»'«• ^ Factories, 1929 
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iinlhysust* i*f Uir ! • ■ otiiu-ut of the Interior, No. 24 of 20 June 1 Q 2 Q 
e„ f '"; r V r r M I J-I im exrrpl jettons 1C, 28 (paragraph 1) and 

»H whirl) li«v»> be*. from 1 September 19V) fWLir, ..♦ * 

h>gir»i« 4 r,.|>.m»j.Uti«m> «i»U. t g at the time theSgulations wenfinto 
•«»<■*>”» in remain .unhanged tor one or two years. Scope of 
appln .<!!■•» 1 f« ». 3MK <>r rmermg on motors (2) ; belts connected with 

mpt..r»> .< "i»)|*bnp». . Inc hes, etc., with screws bolts or nnt. 7i\. 

!rm!m ,M, « ,,H,nS m it t h f^M 6 ) i oiling arrangement 
, . ' t. ! ’ M * u ! 1 tm starting motor-operation (9); 

frmr w r.*vr mount by motor (10) ; arrangement prevent- 


inn tti 
br.iW **n 
mllet * 

| ill If !*«}* 

|t|»H 

SffVJff 


i -otiuii m.« hutes unless their motion is stopped (11) ■ 
■ ». m,.d,mr operated by motor (12); brake on certain 

U , ! 1 14) ; fencing at the entrance to 

• ml - tii. i umibu tlMiKrnuui spots (15); safety appliances for 
« ’■)*•*' e lad wee ii machines (17) ; signs at dangerous 

• 1 ami mflarmnahle substances (20-23); fire 

and * Vi- U " no admittance” to certain dangerous places 

it mc "tern. etc. '28-30); lighting (31); first-aid 
ei|iii|t!f»» »it*> .«,? t le -tdtmo', of dining r<K>m and vessels (33) ; separate 
.in>*<M»g b.«tbr--i»is for men and women (34) ; discretion of the local 
governor fyt "t!oi }*«•■ ..ntrous ..Vo; punitive rule (36); dates of enforce- 
irinil ■■■ .i4 M mi** 


HI I.uvh iui.i i.atim; Mining Work 

n ■ iff h*v. , , nm, Jap. 2, Footnote). 

hrt \n ,%s Pf \ M.trili UHlft, informl from I July 1905. Chapter T : 
pTi>\hn<m . 41 numng M tM\tm\ (I): <( miner ” defined (8). 

Clhaptrr H mining • 71 >74 - 1 . Chapter V (75-80): miners, rules 

of rmf'ilmnomt MipmUfd • 75" ; miners’ list (76) ; discharge certificate 
"*7- , f •>,!•* limit 7^; ; aj?f* ami hours of work of miners, limitations 

ru* ••mph** in«Oi! **? votmrn /»:*«! persons to be regulated (79) ; work- 

ii wit's rmn\wn*>%l%un 5 h :phr MU : punitive rules (97-100). 

Cl'. it it th ** Rm$dnymm1 and Relief of Miners , 1916 (L.S., 

im tap S tl 

Orttitiamr of ijhm fft*£iartmmt of Agriculture and Commerce No. 21 of 
*1 Attgit*! W*\ mfi*rrr4 from ! September 1916. Concerning the rules of 
*-n»[ «.t #ml bilmtt of minm ft, .1648) ; suspension of the rules (2) ; 

tfiiiirr^ 4 lb! 4b ; rwrtrrl of discharges and deaths of miners (4) ; 

itii niiii inn agr *if fHI , working hours of women and young per- 

mm 1) ; night wnrl of %nm«m »rtd young persons (7-8) ; rest period 
itr«! htiihhii?* for wmmn m%%\ young person* (940, 35) ; exceptions in case 
of wttfwrtl t ilnmltv «th ; or unhygienic, work of women and 

!«mni? WMfh; prottetloti of ii«k prsons and women after child- 

hirtli (14*18) ; for injury, sickness and death of miners (17- 

M, 0Mm * flat# of rntfmmmmi md transitory and punitive rules (43-47). 

Cl) Mining PMm. fkmhiUrnn, 101#. 

tif flir Dt jiarlmiml of Agriculture and Commerce, No. 22 of 
t. August ftlttS rnforrwl fr. un ! ,%j*f«nt)er 1916. Sections 1-7.7. 
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(4) Mining Act Amendment Act t 19 : 24 (£*>&,, 1924* It|i, 3T. 

Act No. 22 of 22 July 1924, enforced from I Ju ly IWMK Ihtdtar the 
Amendment Act, with the revised section BO, the workmen’s mmptms.dlim 
may be given to any person who was dependent on the earnings of th»* 
deceased at the time of the death of the miner. Also the wards " without 
serious fault of his own " have been deleted. 

(5) Amended Regulations for the Employment and Relief of Miners, 1020 

{L,S* f 192th Jap. 2 B). 

Ordinance of the Department of the Interior* No. 17 of 24 June 1930* 
enforced from 1 July 1926. The amendments made by this Ordinance am 
incorporated in the text of the original Regulations of 1916 and are indicated 
by italicised letters. Important amendments relate to : rules of employ- 
meat of miners (I) ; register of miners (2) ; minimum age rule deleted 
($) ; working hours of women and young workers (6) ; hour* under- 
ground (new Sbte) ; maternity protection < U~> Hi > ; absence allowance (I9>; 
compensation rates (20*22) ; person, frequency and other conditions for 
the payment of compensation (25 -26) ; rules brought in harmony with 
the Health Insurance Act <26bi>29; ; date of enforcement and transitory 
rules (additional rules). 

(6) Amendment to the Regulations for the t'mplm merit and Relief of 

Miners, 1928 (L.S., 1928, Jap. 1). 

Ordinance of the Department of the Interior, No, 30 of 1 Sep- 
tember 1928, enforced from the date of promulgation. Important amend- 
ments relate to : limit of underground work for all miners regardless of 
age or sex (5) ; prohibition of night work of women amt young persons, 
with three years’ delay (7 and additional rule) ; fwrmi&fttan to work longer 
hours till U p.m. or 12 midmight ( 7 , paragraphs 2, 3 and 4} ; calculation 
of time in pit <7 bis) ; exceptions on hours of work In cm® of temjwrary 
necessity occasioned by an actual or imminent danger or unavoidable 
cause (11) ; underground work prohibited to women and young j^rsons 
and exceptions (libit) ; three years* delay for the above rule t additional 
rule) ; punitive rules (38). 

(7) Amendment to the Regulations for the Employment and Relief of 

Miners, 1929 (L.3., 1929, Jap. 3). 

Ordinance of the Department of the Interior, No, M of 20 June 1920, 
enforced from 1 July 1929. The amendment* by revising section 22* b« 
raised the amount of funeral benefit. 

IV. — * Laws wmvhATim Mmmm Won* * 

(1) Commercial Code, 1899 *„ 

Act No. 48 of 0 February 1899, enforced from 18 Jim* 1H99 ». Hook V ; 
merchant marine. Chapter II : mariners. Division 1 ; the master (888- 
676). Division 2 : seamen (670-689). 

(2) Mariner*' Act, 1899*. 

Act No. 47 of 0 February 1899, enforced from 16 June 1899. Chapter I : 


ts j^imcStTs., iM6,*Jtp. Ta). 0 ** * mlkm by »» »** " 

pubUaM }{"* taw £. *Y* l " 4 * •*> Bmumn'i Arlkln «/ Atmmmt, 

* ThU Act ... put into opwnuo, by taSSsk t« IWK * “ 
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a*}. Chiftor II; mariners’ service-book (3-12). 
ChaplM ill master , 13*25) , Lhapter IV : seamen (26-36). Chapter V • 

,h- ij (3ir>46.‘. Qwplw VI . punitive rules (46-74). Additional 

transitory rulr .1 uJMU?, v ' uonai, 


<3.i Vo;:.‘ it f»r the AitminUtmtUm o/ the Mariners' 

Ortltiittiti;* at the 1’t'ji.ti tun'ut of Communication, No. 26 of 16 June 1899 
from !(».* -t r.- „t ptomuljcation. Chapter I: general provisions 
(Mi t-Iwptrr II j.s i> it •"•rvi.v liook (6-12). ChapterHI- " 
ter 1 13*24), Chapter IV . uMinoti (26-48). Chapter V- ' 

Chapter VI punitive rules (61). Transitory rules (62-62). 

|4j Marimtu* Punishment Ad, IW%\ 


Act, imd : 


the mas- 
fees (49-50). 


Act No ai of I April lMM, enforced from 1 July 1897. Chapter t : 
gnmd |)r«»yi»t«»stn l 7, Clmplm II ; organisation and jurisdiction of the 
Maritime Nmr! * K- 1 4 Chapter III : procedure prior to trial (16-18). 

Chapter IV ; trial at the Um\ Maritime Court (19-88). Chapter V: trial 
at tin* Higher Maritime Court (3948), Chapter VI: execution (44-45). 
Chapter Ml pumtit* rules i4d47j ; transitory rules (48-50). 


1 5) NVtwwefC* Minimum Age and Health Certificate Act, 192.8 (L.S., 1923, 

Jap* 3/. 


Act. ‘4S of 29 March 1923, enforced from 15 December 1923 2 . 
Sa»|*w of application of the Act (t) ; minimum age limit and excep- 
tion# , lii'Mlth miificate for seamen under the age of eighteen (3) : 

ntgiftlw iif 6.-uitoi under eighteen 14) ; inspection of vessels (5) ; free 
Itiate of ».rH*frcaN of (wsth register (fd ; punitive rules (7-9) ; transitory 
rule# * additional rutray 

(fit Ordinance ctmrernmg Seamen's Minimum Age and Health Certi - 

itmir. vm n t < , tm fa** 4 m. 

Iwifietkl Ordiiiam'i* No 482 of 19 November 1923, enforced from 
15 f'lemnber 11123 TN 'Ordinance exempts vessels below certain capacity 
or homage from the application of certain Articles (8, 4, etc.) of the 

a bmp Art 

HeyitMmmt fur the Administration of the Seamen's Minimum Age 

ami" IlmUh Certificate Act, \m (l,S , 1928, Jap. 2 D). 

<lrflifi»nrr nf the Department of Communication, No. 96 of 20 Nov- 
amtoer IMS). rtihnvwl from 15 December 1923. Details for receiving per- 
nii«l«n f«»r employing children under fourteen years of age (1-2) ; health 
tttiiikmim Ififi;) * register of mmm under eighteen (G) ; other details (7- 
lii ; d#te mi *nfnrr«m#nt and transitory rules. 

f m Aft In 4mmd the Henmtn* i Minimum Age and Health Certificate 

Arc nm n tm. up t a*. 

Act No f uf « frfcniary I Wf, enforced from 20 February 1928 ®. By 
Hill Art. tin* title nf I hi original Act has been changed to the “ Minimum 
Aft Art fur Stuwwwi Rf adding a new section (2bfr), eighteen years 
hm tmm $$%M m the minimum #p ter trimmer® or stolrers ; exceptions 

for ¥wnwt* in §®trt# whet* ptmi not less than eighteen years are not 


* l-m ttm ttolt** mmhmn n f the f»w* IV. IA « t 1 £ gr fu in’ 

pnUmtoiM N * tmm, tmem ttomm* MwtlN wid JRfiwwrtju Serfc* P. No. l, pp. 744 7« . 

* tm. \n *», toil Into »«? ImpwW Or.lta.no. W*. 481 of » *ovemh«r IMS 

S>t Mtow' •#» *2 min •>» tMWrtlt nnllmnw! V is of 10 February 1928 

<•» t ' tm, s 




wmmiiMM* iMmmi in mi* Aft 


available ; for vessels plying exeltwivcly bet wmi lapmwm ami m. 

sela mainly propelled by other means than steam to *hijw 

(9) Amended Ordinance for the AdmttmlmUtm of the Minimum Age 
Act /or Seamen, 1928 f L.5., 1928, lap 2 lib 

Imperial Ordinance No, 18 of 10 February 1WW, enforc'd from 
20 February 1928. This Ordinance, by revising swell om L *J ami :i only, 
has brought the original Ordimme* of 15123 into harmony with ttw 
Amendment Art of 1927. 

(10) Amended Hetjultitions /or the Admumtmhmi of the Minimum Age 
Act /or Seamen, 1928 i.AN,* 1928, Jap. 2 ID 

Ordi nance of the Department of fkmimumcition No b *»f i;i Fete 
ruary 1928, enforced from 20 February 1928 Tin* amendments mad.** by 
this Ordinance are inenrj hi rated in the text of the original Ordinance of 
1928 and are indicated by italicised letters In the tycgidotor Series, The 
amendment, by adding a new section (2biV, limits the * um!* of 
trimmers or stokers under eighteen years of age on vessels plying only 
between Japanese ports, to vessels of a gross tonnage not exceeding 
2*000 tons. Amendments in other sections are slight verba! mod if? ratios is 
to bring the Keguhititms into harmony with the Amendment Act of 1927 

V. - Laws tmw* uiv; INmnn-sirst 
Fxcmsfu a am* liiciu rrw-vr or Lumen 


(1) Employment Kjrcharujcs Act, 1921 > ?, S , 1921. Jap. I 4 < 

Art No. 6f* of H April 1921, enforced front 1 Inly 1921, except sections 7 
and .12 which were put into operation as from I April 1928 1 Fmphtymciti 
exchanges established by city, town or village ?! 4 * ; exchanges established 
by other bodies ?Td ; emplm moil exchanges to In* free of charge oh ; 
central and local boards of employment exchange** <71, * mpb-wu'-nt 
exchange commissions fKt ; expenses of the exchanges and the State 
subvention (9-lOt ; co-ordination supervisimi and control of the work 
(11-13); fee-charging or profit making empbomnd agencies 1 14’ ; other 
rules (1 151 ; date of enforcement and transitory rules * .ulddiomil rules 

(2) Ordinance for the Administration of the Erntd-omnd E/rhtmgm Art, 

1921 {LX, 1921, Jap, 3 b 

Imperial Ordinance No, 292 of 28 lime 1921, enforced from 1 tub 
1921 b Cities, towns and villages which may he ordered by the Minister 
of the Interior to mi up employment exchanges dc; Stale subvention 
(2) : loaning of travailing expenses to the persons placed by the exchanges 
(31 ; other rules C4»fd ; data of enforcement and transitory rules Uffdb 
tional rules), 


(3) Regulations for the Administration of the ro./d.rwm-nf Endnm«$c$. 
AH t 1921 (LX, 1921, lap, 4 b 

Ordinance of the Depart man t of the Interior, No. HI of *Jt imm 1921, 
enforced from 1 July 1921 b Report of the mayor of city, town or village 


nnullzm? „ No ' as* , l S2! ^ f ***»• *»1> *)■ Urn ImiMfUl 

° * tl M;m*h 1024 (cf. L.S., i0gfl, it*., 1, AjmMMtH II'. 

i l W » 0l * irii,rt Tmr*rl*l Ordfaiinm m *? It Itifrt* t§§! *»*» ml turn 

l Mml 1923 Anu*n«hm*nt <m*t*4* fa mlwtltnllftir th» ntmU «|J» £ .»r iram.,s « 

A , u of th, ‘ l<M ' al emtMymmi axctumios hmrA *» f« mA*m A c t l s . mu, n\< l, 

Ap(W*l*IIlX Mil. 


i .’.MS? liy Imperial OmHiuw, V. n „t !JJ 1933. from 

A." r. *i r l , n y In lirlnglrw Hip n«vuU*|.,.i« lnf.t !.,.<«>,»» «M» 
“""'"rtwl Imperial Ordinance No. 108 of 1933 (IX, MK». In* 1. A$t|*iuMt In 
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to Urn rhl *t nf th* I^rat Board of Employment Exchanges m • 

<“>'• «*•* <* »*»»■ 


14 


I / ,f ‘ ? r , '‘?n^ 4 ? n rC' ,< ^l^% Or9tt ^ t<0n °t the Employment Exchange 
Ikwh, nm • l s , ttm, lap. 1. Appendix il). 3 

Iuij«*ri4l OnUtutu* No. 107 or SI March 1923, enforced from 1 Anril 

l»*\ , r :X U T t ,,S Exchange bU (1) ; central Tnd 

*” Km1 ' u , * , , '•••/* * *'*perwi8ton of the work (8-10) ; date of 

filial, 


•!> %-nncmnmj the Organisation of the Employment Exchange 

i^il i| M V, 1584, Jap, ll. * J 

lmjw'Uii! N«> 20 of 20 February 1924, enforced from the date 

> : ; r of the commissions (1) ; central and district 

" • V* rmujH.Mtiwi nml appointment of the commissions 
; term *tf ;tht .• , ; chairman (8) ; secretaries (9-10) ; date of 

ttfiforr «rmr*nt ;.»*!*! i< hunt! rulr J; 


-i* Unrndmtnt tv ihr Or, Unmet for the Administration of the Employ - 

ffinsl h'jrhm-gr* irt k tt«» i /♦.&*.. 1925, Jap. IB). 

Iini'k*ii>i! tiriliiMitf-i* Nm 240 r*f 24 June 1925, enforced from the date of 
prmunlj^tnm ^ Th» 4 i*fdin»inc<\ by adding two new paragraphs to section 3 
of th»* msgm.d i trdimuu r of 1921, authorises cities, towns or villages to 
n«h;«irr fr*un thwdr the wages of the workers employed through 

rsiiptr»%mont h tngcv 

i7 tvr thr ttmtrot of Prof t -Making Employment Exchanges , 

m:* -i -< . vm, up u% 

Urdh».atix-«» of th* ft«»p.«rtmt»nt of the Interior, No. ,3997 of 19 December 
192**. onfnti«ml front 1 JitmiAry 1927, Definition of term.s employed (1) ; 
mntroS hy tlie h*\il p*dut* and' the local governor (2) ; persons in certain 
trad** tmrrd fr«m engaging in profit-making exchange business (3) ; staff 
of fhtf rwltmgri* *-nnt rrdled f4 * ; discrimination imposed on profit-making 
t*v!iani*r»* . «« remuneration other than regular fee must be charged 

??• , ^ ^ imdiihitrd to the j**r*m engaged in the business (8-9) ; books 

a n t tpfmnn r#*r|itif»*d f ItMvD ; officio] inspection and sanctions (14-19) * 
ttritt unMtatt+v d»<t4it* *9Ck5KO * cxrlmitm of the business of placing the 
ijrtthti mt4 barmaid* from the application of these Regulations (23) ; fee- 
chxirgtnif mm ■ pmftt making) ngimcks f 24 1 ; date of ' enforcement and 
tr-dti^itorv fiil» r^dditkifini rule*). 

i ffi Veiflflruffrui rofirrmin^ Brdutiim nf Batlway and Steamboat Fares , 

ItWI* tl.H, 1 MMI, Up 1 V). 

!%t§flctff»i mt lilt of the Interior, No. 290 of 26 September 

!•*!, rtifcirml fmm I (fetal m 1923 In virtue of this Notification, warrants 


• Ml,.*- t *■ *••• r at !*■«.!• Jiu-t Af tti<* Maff hiv^ bfen mecmlvdy increased by the 

at... ■ ’ - *. * f ,, t<v Ordinance ^’o. 127 of 11 ^nril ta25 

T,!% ? sv i \ nni^sMi «'»ntla»w** No. 71 or S April 1927; Imperial Ordinance 

■' i.k 'i.’j-'N 'v.t '?*<»*'* 11 * -ir:* U*% f«*rp ifratitrrt t<* thr aeamen nlared by the Seamen's 
Vil*. » if n/ih*. *»f the ttyartmtnt of Communication, No. 1827 of 

:.v f-v.kr- vy»x •,? t h vm. J*t> 1. vO. 



«HFA 


i &mn it iw JMPAA 


m issued hy the emp loyment exchanges whereby the worker* who found 
employment through thorn may receive a 30 per rent. reduction on (he 
railways or steamboats of Urn fapaneae State Hallways in going In the 
place of work (sections I -10). 

(9) Seamen's Employment Exchanges Act, 19*22 4,.N , 19*22, lap 2), 

Act No, 38 of II April 1922, enforced from I lie* wither HISS 1 , Scope 
of application of the Art (1) ; official iwmifoaimt for starting an exchange 
(2) ; the State or a body corporate, receiving the State subsidy, winy engage 
in seamen’s employment exchange (3) i all fees anil remuneratimi forbid- 
den (4) ; management ant! co-ordination of the exchange* \&) ; Seamen's 
Employment Exchange Commission (#> , supervision and control of the 
work 1 7 » ; punitive rules iH) ; date of enforcement and transitory rules 
(additional rules). 

(1,0) Meguhitkms /or the Administration of the Stamen'® Vnifd^snn ni 
"Exchanges Act, 1012, 

Ordinance of the Department of Ckmimiuilcfitkm, No, tifi of i November 
1022, enforced from 1 December 1022, Definition of terms employ rd 
(1-2) ; powers of the Minister of Communication C3) ; permitudtm of 
maritime authorities for starting a seamen’s employment exchange 4j , 
persons barred from the business of the exchange {6i ; m>»j tension of the 
jiermisston (6) ; official supervision and control (74*2) ; acts and trades 
prohibited to the jmrson engaged in the work of empfownent exchanges 
(1347) ; method and order of placing the seamen f 29-21 » ; Iggikx **2242.1 ; 
fee-charging or profit-making exchanges (24dM>? ; punitive rule 411 1 , 
data of enforcement (additional rule). 

(11) Amendment to (he H eg u tat fans fur the Administration of the 

Seamen* $ Employment Exchanges Act, 1930 

Ordinance of the Department of Gnmmmhuthm, No, 41 of Id t klober 
1930, enforced from 1 January 1939. With partial ankend'nient of phrases 
in sections 3, 7, 8, 10, 11, 20 and 22, addition! of new welkins ftbl# and 
quater and complete alteration of sections 21, 23 ami 31, the mutinied 
Regulations have rendered the official control of the seamen s employment 
exchanges more complete than hitherto, 

(12) Hegulaiiom for the Control of the Becmttmmi of Workers, 1924 

Ordinance of the Department of the Interior, No, M of 20 Drmnlwo 
1024, Definition of terms (1) ; scope of application of the Regulation* 
(2) ; report to and permission of the local governor reifulml (3-4) ; 
recruitment certificate <6-81 ; report to the local police required (f, 144$); 
recruiting agents* obligation to explain the conditions of employment ffOu 
register of the applicants (11) ; acts prohibited to the recruiting agent 
(12) ; repatriation of the workers (10) ; inspection of the remitting agent 
and suspension of the permission (174ft) ; punitive rules t*JV 24) ; date 
of enforcement and transitory rules (additional rules), 

¥1, — Laws nmmjmm Hewni 
(1) Health Insurance Act, 1922 (L.3., 1922, lap, 3), 

Act No. 70 of 22 April 1922, enforced from 1 Inly 1126, except the actual 
grant of benefits which commenced as from 1 January 1927 *. Chapter I : 


i This Act was put into oparalkm hy Impart*} Orrtiexarc Xu, 407 at I Xm ember UW2 
a This data was fixed hy Act No, 34, llralW* lintitwr At I Afttrurimruf Art of 27 U#»rh IWX 
(cf. t.a, 1020, Jap. 4 B). 
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general s-iiu >:'• '> i*i Ch.tjitw II insured persons (18-21") rhanw 
HI 22 42 Chapter V : insurance benefits S-691 

Chapter V of n^nim 170.79). Chapter VI: application for 

cutjmnt". *»«d l*«»I proceedings (80-861. Chapter VII - rmnitivl 

rules r»MH >. date »f enforcement (additional rule) P ' PUMtive 


Cl) OrMmmtt for the idmltmtmfkm of the Health Insurance Act 

(l $ 4 im Up it;). ; insurance Act , 1926 

Sniper**! tmikrnnm to. 243 of 90 Sum 1926, enforced from 1 July 
mm. ampler i : ifotiml i-rm. q»W: (1*8), Chapter II; insured nersons 
(940). Ch*j>Uwr III . health msunmce societies ; Part 1 * establishment 
of iwrtrti** ill . Part 2 ; society meetings (19.86) * Part T officers 
Ilf , Pm 4, Umm.e {44-66) ; Part 5 : amalgamation, 

division amt dilution uf societies (66-70) ; Part 7 ; supervision of 
m-Mit* \?l 7;t- Chapter IV; insurance benefits (74-89). Chapter V* 
•Itacvstttm of wxprnw* 'UthlOl'. Chapter VI : application for enquiries and 
apprftJ* ; ^ Part 1 organisation of the health insurance inquiry commis- 
sions i I02« Hi; 4 p4rt 2 . i ** f, diuv of the health insurance inquiry 
eommiMitntft <.HSM23 „ ivu-t miscellaneous provisions (124-126); 
date of enforcement and transitory rules (supplementary provisions). 

(3> HeyuMitm* for the a dmintstmUmi of the Health Insurance Act 1926 

it S t nmi lap 416 


ifrtimaiw «! the I apartment of the Interior, No. 36 of 1 July 1926, 
enforced from the *Ufo <4 pt.-mufo-dfou for the most part (partly also from 
1 October mul 1 November WMl and partly from 1 January 1927). Chapter 
I : g*!trf d pi In* ;ph- M». Chapter II ; insured persons (10-23). Chap- 
ter ill ' fo-iHh 01 ^ 11 ..^,' w fatten (24441, Chapter IV : insurance benefits 
(4.6* 71 ) Chapter V ; pr«* **tluie of the enquiry mentioned in section 80 of 
the Act ; 72414) . Chapter VI; penal provisions (80-81); dates of enforce- 
ment t supplementary rufov 


(4 4 4 rf f*i thtmhh$h a Sfterml Account far Health Insurance , 1926 (L.S., 

!»*. Jap 4 A) . 

Act No 'it'l <*f 27 March 1W ( enforced from 1 January 1927. Creation 
of * specie! 4oeuiii * Ik ; mm tint revenue (2); maximum account 
Irifilferilile from the Defter#! to the Special Account per annum (3) ; 
reserve fund <4 ? . fount (fit * surplus (0) ; deficits (7) ; annual estimate 
of rtvetin# #si«f #«$*tidlftire CHI ; rules for the operation of the reserve 
fun 4, etc If) i 4#te of enforcement (additional rule). 


(I| 4m#tt*fm#r«f f# if*# Ordinance /or the Administration of the Health 
Smnnmm AH, MW7 (LS, t 1W7, Jap 4 A). 

Impart*! Ontinettr* Hn, 30 of II March 1927, enforced from 11 March 
1 997, Itf »«Mtojf « tiew paragraph to section 100, it stipulates the way to 
iltpw hmmmm mnmhutfon* paid in excess of the correct amount 


fil further AmmAmmi k$ ike Ordimme for the Administration of the 

#f#«ftft AH, IWH 1928, Jap. 4 B). 

tmpwM rtnUfim mi % 220 of m June I9S7» enforced from 30 Tune 
\W H> mbimg * s»nv p.itagt.iph to section 106, the meaning of the 
‘Vrupfovrt n$ nm*r**4 § in css# where the employer is the State or 

* muMrtfMl suifnirify n mid# etour, 

(7, s ,1 me mime nt im ike Hr^nloUmu. for the Administration of the Health 

f#i»iiwi#r 4 H, tiff 1817. Jap. 4 Ct 

rinfifiniic# af &)»# fk*piftm#fit of the Interior, No. 40 of 3 October 192/, 



ifi? X 
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enforced front the date of r’-*!! it i' ■■-■ by addition of «t new j • * » • ...cr .*$ d* 

to, anti’ also of * sub paragraph Vmi to the ttr*t } m. «ph «*. - -n .si, 

further details ant fixed regarding Ills* medkat jdfimditure of t dot: tor or 
a dentist. 

(g) Amendment to Ito? ttfjiitotton* /or I hr Admmidfmfton o/ the timtlh 
insurance 4 el, »«W (h *•. Jap. 

Ordinance of the Department «f the Interior, No 12 of 7 April 192k 
enforced from the datr <*r pi-nudg *.t ii-r* The amendments relate hi tin* 
doctor's prescription rr,|u«’«-tod ? v n. itisuml per win iUh ; details of 
medical attendance ffgltofsn ; lertitlrate of tiled U il a Ur ml a tire 4Mto‘$) ; 
inspection of book* or documents regarding medical allendanre UVItof. ; 
date of enforcement uiddiUmtal rule!. 

C9j .id to 4 mend Ihe Health insurance id, 1929 it, S , 15*29, lap 21b, 

Act No. 2d of 27 March 1929. enforced from ’1 lone 1929* lru|atrtant 
amendments relate to : re fair t concerning employment, discharge, 
rctimmeraUon, etc.* of the empkwed j^rmm *t*'' , m **• of failure to pay 
insurance contribution < ItfibU ; preferential right* *m the hminmre 
money (liter) ; minor amendment* In section* Id, hi 29, 27 limit on 
medical attendance nr grant of pe. uniux sick or accident benefit a 4 T ■ 
Increase of the funeral benefit 19 : minor amendment* in section* til, 
gI»St,'i 02-93; dates of enforcement i additional rule.' 

(10* Amendment to the Ordinance for the Administration of the Health 
insurance Act, 1920 (L,S, t 1929, Jfap 2 fb 

Imperial Ordinance No, 143 of 2B May 15*29. enforced from l I one 1929 
Important amendments relate to : culler lion of contribution* in arrears 
and charging of service fee ftifrhr) ; fines to be bn led on the t-ottfrihututn* 
paid as above (filer) ; contributions collected in excess of the correct 
amount (JCXU ; payment of contribution* before the normal date for 
payment nOlhfal * deletion of a serf km 11241 ; date of enforcement 
(additional rule). 

(11) Amendment to the fietjuinttmut for the idmtnini ration ot the Health 
insurance Act, 192fWh.N\, 1929, lap, *2 V ) . 

Ordinance of the Department of the Interior* No, |k of | tune 1929* 
enforced from 1 June 1929. Important amendment* relate to details for 
collecting the contributions in arrears (dfdn - qmtten , shortening of tie* 
period during which the employer must keep the books x«v ndiug health 
insurance (8) ; appointment of a reproM-ntatiw to |**rfntm duties In 
place of the employer (Shis) ; insurance card CHS, 23* U8M* t 58) ; balance, 
sheet of the insurance society (36) ; additional statement m to whether 
or not the death was caused by performance of work In requesting the 
payment of the burial benefit (69*00) ; details mg. tiding the application 
for confinement benefit (61) ; etc, 

(12) Further Amendment to the Ordinance for the Adminkimtiun of ihe 
Health Insurance Act, 1929 (L.8., 1929, lap, 2Kb 

Ordinance No* 260 of 30 fuly ItStfh anfnmtcl from 1 August 
1929, important amendments relate to ; txdtiflcitt of preh^tiimt officii!* 
engaged chiefly in the administration of health itiiwancn front, the 
insurance 'scheme (107) ; membership of the Health fusttfuitre Enquiry 


28 ;ms, t&T P . sv 810 w,tw ** ' mmM 


Otammee Ilf #f 



ays 


M'WKMHX I 


l £ m m m ** UW '**"** Ulli ' c,OTk *hip in the"^^~ 

(13* Further Amendment |« the flraulattan * t nr n, u . . , .. 

the Hmlth imumnee Art, ! 9 i !9 (&.$,, 1929, j ap ^f^mmutmtion of 

ttrdh»,»n>r < f lh«* iVuutcufiit of the Interinr N« oo <n , , 

enfnn-w* trmn 1 Amru»i 1939 Important amendments Slate to ^tnS 
of I hr 4M*h«rily nl h*,.llh ittMinncft admumt ration Xm the heath 
mmtmee offi.r t« U*<’ l«««l junior ft) ; choice between n prefectural 
governor *n,\ -* h«**Uh inmnnct society when an insured person is 
'■'“I’ - ' " ‘ in two or more undertakings placed under two 

or mow e • «r»ns (*, ; slight alterations in the text in accordance 

with th*« amendment of xrrtion 1 (323, 48, 49, 52 73 etc 1 • 
card to he relumed to the authorities when the insured person ceased to 


( 1 * He.inMi.m, f,r the Open, turn «/ the Health Insurance Reserve Fund 

1 U3tl ’ 

Imivri.d urdt.,*".,. V W of u« February 1930, enforced from 
M Fetif narv UMU ' -nti..! »f the reserve fund (11 ; deposit of the reserve 

fund ill the Mate Iie.vmiv 2* , keeping of the accounts of the reserve 
; *H *\%W «>f ruhit**nnmi t additional rules). 


VII 


I . * VI' ^ niol’l \ttSti WnUKMJ*N's COMPENSATION 1 


{!" * inUtiwn'r f^r the Relief vf State Workers, 1918 (L.S,, 1926, Jap. ID). 

* nditMMsi* No :m rtf 21 November 1918, enforced from 
1 Uuih$ty r.»lV »d applitMtirm m ; kinds and amounts of pecu- 

niary t*rn*nu ’2 :v. , ftwftnmry of payment of medical benefits and absence 
idfrmttm"** <4* non of mmrretue of sickness or injury (6) ; survivors’ 
ftHtmvtwt* ■*’» pr't >mi.uy benefit withheld against recurrence of sickness 

m injury aflrr *b«* d^mns^l of the worker (7) : pecuniary benefits 
withheld with the btfwe of « year’s period after dismissal (8) ; exceptions 
C$MCI , i, if riiforr.«‘ii!**«t additional rule). 


<Sb imnulmrnt lu the nnUnmet for the Relief of State Workers, 1926 

it * , nm, lap ! IV. 

Imt^rbd No 3Stfl of 3f> June 1926, enforced from 1 July 1926. 

f my*** tint att*r*wlm»nti relate U% • deletion of the provision that the relief 
Is wit I* fie It I if f hr* i-irrotettf reritthnl from a serious fault on the part of the 
worker <:'|l « rtlrnahm of the yrope of the survivors’ allowance (2, v-vi) ; 
iliwnrr withheld If the injury or sickness* was due to the 

WflrW* rntlnm fruit Ctt, vli) ; Immediate payment of disablement 

ifitl M t ‘ law brought in harmony with the Health 

Smnrftnrt’ Att rfV , itatpa of mtmremmi (additional rules). 

(3 n #*;i f#MS (Mimmee for the Relief of* State Workers , 1928 

tL % 4 IP t f»|;i 4) 

IfiifWflit f%dittttte« Ho, IH uf 17 June 1928* enforced from the date of 
piv.»md r /i!h.4.. if nit &ra*mttmilt in ttotfcm 10, the State workers on the 
•vtur h*t nf mutual aid societies receiving State subvention 

itr * : * t b*.f ftaiti tlr (tinmen! md survivors* allowances. 


* in f**t**'t ->$ th# •attttaywt in i»rh *tely owned fadortea or mines, workmen'* 

it 4**U «uffe it» |tw> Fuc^V art dratmiwm (m U, W, above) end tne 

hu iXmb- |-tf4f4.vrt #p4 ndl-rf of Vtl»w*.i fill* »"♦ above). 







(4) Ammtimmi to tht Onlinmnte far the iitlitf of s'fulr U'orfeers, f§§§ 

i m lap, a). 

Imperial Clnliiiiiicv Nh. 1*17 of 1 1 1 .* 1 ^ llttfeb fuitorrad ftmrn I to* ♦ln|« *f 
prmmsDatDn By iummditsg the apjt*UM$wd ** hedulr 111 # mnmmt of fuiwri! 
allowance lias lawn ratattd. 

(61 if I emeerning Miff in Workers in m$r »f IJ31 4 , h 

1031 , lap, I Ah 

Ad, No, 54 of I April I Id I , mhirml from I January fWJ Snqw cif 
ipplkalkili ill ; nuptowT.’ IdtoJity i$i , * # cm^ovn “ dtdhwd >;i4j 

orritar* of the iilmlnlslrutiw «utlh»rify to llte tunptoyu m wmhm i*\ 
*cdttont prrwittfotj or hygfctm i5) ; official m^pp^ikm 41) , puidtWt 
roles 1741); dito of onfonvmaut iatlrllfkmal ruir 

(6) Ortlmmwt far the Admitmlmimn of the id c«urmii«f$ HrUrf f# 

Workers In erne 0 / Arddrnf, 193! 1931* lap 2 A 

Imperial Ordltunco No, till of 97 ftovwmtou 1931, fustorvid hum 
1 January 1932, **Puhlif organisations ** of I, pi, .t r . 1 ,»?■!> |, |j t 

doftnod CD ; acala of the work* to which the Art applies *3 a 
liability in ca.ae of aticktimm or injury C$4) ; nhwire alhiwasiw fill 4 
compensation for injuries fi) ; employer iiiiimtno from liability In mm, 
the accident is due to 11 serious fault on the part of the worker f'7:f ; 
survivors* allowance (8) ; funeral twnoftt W, time of payment of the 
benefits (10) ; aid terminating (final 1 nltow*nr« r I D ; repatriation of 
the worker (IS) ; subtraction from the ♦ < omj*umtton of the mwmni 
receive.fi by the worker from a inutnabahl soriatv or from the Stale as 
employer 11344); calculation of °baslr wages 1 * ' (154#! ; other details 
(174101 ; date of enforcement (additional rule). 

(7) BeguMiom for the AdminMmtim of the Art nmeeming HeUrf hi 
Workers in erne of Accident, 1031, 


Ordinance of the Department of the Interior, N« 39 of *M 
htx 1931, enforced from 1 January 1033. Employer’s ** repreaentdke w In 
charge of relief (I) ; first aid equipment required at the workplace (Si ; 
employer's name and address and the rules of relief to lie pitted up Mi ; 
records on relief to lie kept (4)_; refiort to the governor in case of air k ness, 
injury or death (8*8) ; rtqmrt on the number of workers engaged (?,$ , 
employer n defined (ft) ; question of jurisdiction In rase the work 
extends war two prefectures (91; punitive rules (10431, other details flD: 
date of enforcement (additional role) , 


W eoruerninff the Insurance apainst IMbtiHt to Grunt HelM In 
Worker* in cme. of Accident, 103! ff,„S„ J03I, fait I fit 

Act No. *6 of l April 1981. enforced from I January 1939 General prin- 
ciple (1) ; scope of application (21 : case* where the employer ahotiM 
contract the Insurance with the Government (3) . persons entitled to 
‘ , J* up * nc * money (41 ; cases where the Insurance money may 
be withheld in part or whole (8-71 • lapsing of the obligation to pat the 

«!I!ir i !!^.S ney A” f ? n,rihu,ioM W ; civil procedure against the Govern, 
ment regarding the insurance (91 ; .oiium-t'oii of enquiry iviuv - riuug 
i&ia insurance (101 ; stamp tax not charged on <1.* mro-uU ragarrllng this 

u? - ra ^ V ins »” ,< ’ ,ton nt workplace MSI ; nutritive rtilo* (18- 

hi . date of enforcement and exceptions (addition,.! rule*) 


^ « to /?«/ahlfsh 0 Special Account for the hmtrawc mwiml IJohtUtv 

to Grant nehef to Workers in rase of Aeeidrnt, 193!, 

Act No. 66 of 1 Apr!! 1931, enforced from 1 September 1981 Creation 


APPENDIX 


Of a *pwi*l avwiwiit *!s , tnmnm ami expenditure of the suerial » mim( 
t» i •«*» *»*'«' >« (3) ; loan* of the special account (4 P 6) dew^t* 

l»» , nwrw f»»*i and us opmtkm (7) ; annual budget (8-9) Tulls 
f'V-« revenue and .dHi.w (10); date of enforcement and tran- 
sitory rules (additional rule#), na iran 

(10* tlrdmwirr for the AdminittmtUm of the Act concerning the Insurance 

trr^riip %s rmt lMkf to workm in case of^cciLt. Wat 

ImtwrUI '/rdlnsnc* N„ 277 of 27 November 1931, enforced from 
I January IMS Hroj» of snd time limit for application (1) ; insurable 
benefit* amt Uwir client i«-3) ; aid-terminating (final) allowance (4) • 

Insurance jen.-l <f) , insurant contribution (6, 9) ; payment of the 
insurance runirtbution i" , calculation of the “basic wage” (8) ■ insur- 
*««* contribution paid in *««» of the correct amount of (10-11) ; payment 

by the State of the insursnet money directly to the beneficiary of the 
insurance < 1*2; , withholding of the insurance money in certain cases (13- 
1«1, administrative authority to deal with the insurance (17) ; date of 

enforce twit t * *<l«Hlkma! ruleV 


till HtquktiUm* for the Administration of the Act concerning the 
tmnmmr gainst IMhtlity to Grant Relief to Workers in case of Acci- 
dent 11131 

Cirri I n» nr# nf the bcjwrtmcnt of the Interior, No, 33 of 28 Novem- 
ber ItSlL mximxtM from I J amtary 1932. Application for the insurance to 
tiff submit !«**} to the Chief of the Bureau of Social Affairs (1) ; insurance 
policy 13; * r*|#trt to the authority if a mb* con tractor is the person en- 
title*! to iw#iv* the Immmim money (3) ; certificate for the person entitled 
to tti# Ifiitimncr money C4:i ; changes in the items mentioned in the 
c#rtlt'H'Uiles fS* ; Im* of re rtlflfttten (6) ; reports on the number of workers 
employed, rm the < >mpMinu of the work, etc. (7-8) ; details for the appli- 
cation of the i^.u-uhh^ 0 f sections 3*4 of Imperial Ordinance No. 277 of 
If 31 -II 13 , procedure for receiving the Insurance money (14-17) ; books 
amt (Wumrmt* feinting to the Insurance 11849) ; discretionary powers 
far the local governor *801 : punitive rules f21»24) ; date of enforcement 
(additional rule"' 

C18* Clriflnufire for the fUUef of Workers Supplied by Contract f 1982. 

Imperial fhnltntnrj) Na 2 of 7 January 1932, enforced from 
7 liftititry IWf tinder this Ordinance, consisting of only two paragraphs 
utici an addlUm**! mh fitting the date of application, the main relief 
wmbiemn of lit# Ordinance for the Administration of the Act concerning 
IWW to Worker* in msm of Accident! are made applicable to the workers 
iupfftt##! la, amt employed by, the Government under a contract to supply 
Sammir 


Vff 1 . — I<*«r» CkivcutMTroN or Laaotm DrsiurrEs 

ft) IMmm If tsmUMHm Aci, 1996 (X.S., Jap. 8 A). 

hit Hu Af of I April WM\ enforced from 1 July 1926 K Scope of 
applkatlui* It ) * ..jJrr h» art up a conciliation board (2) ; composition 
•11*1 pnveslnre the b»ar#i | period for conciliation procedure (9) ; 
ft tinmen, wfltw* ami cither rules governing the board meetings (10-12) ; 
pommm «tf fht twant t\%U% ; findings of the board (1647)*; allowances 


1 Tin* 4ri mtm by Impart*! Qt&imtm No. 107 of 23 June (of, L.S., 

tftt* top $ €f„ 



for ilia board member* {VM ; rmirkilmm nn Hu* rt*n«liirl of the fwirtira to 

the dispute during the conciliation prim! 4fC * rule* 

date of enforcement additional rule*, 

(21 Ordinance fur the Idwmi^fmfion of f#»r Lnlmm Jkifnite* flmfiffijifert 

4d* 1996 a.h\, 1998, JF»|*. 8 Bk 

Imperial Ordinance Ho, 106 of S3 Juno IWtt, enter* «| from I Inly !lf»I, 
The toil governor as the administrative authority tm the Art h; 
exceptions to eeclicm I 4240 ; sotting up *4 a romd Hatton board (i-tVi ; 
report cm completion or proto nr it *• •** of the raiudltattoti po - '•■'! = to* f7'> ; 
all documents of conciliation procedure to t*e submittal to the a?tmmh< 
trtilve authority (8) ; allowances far member* of tin* hoard db ; date of 
enforcement c additional role), 

(8) Tenancy Oi$pnlm CimdUnUm lei* 1924 

Act Ho, 18 of 22 July 1934, on form! from 1 ttwemher 19*24 1 Appllra 
lion for eondliittton at the lend court of Justice 4 -2i , procedure for the 
application (8-7) ; Jurisdiction of the court 00; sn*j*cn*foo of legal action 
during the conciliation period 191 ; romiti&tlon hoard i !th ; 
for public mediation (111; deputies for carrying *m the * h:<r, 

procedure (1244); persons interested in the dispute mm \ of'. 9, .«.?♦• in 
the conciliation (Id); persona mpiir#*d, or allowed, tr# o»‘? « -n 4! > 
present at the comifiaiion (18) ; mayor of the city, town or village where 
the dispute hm arisen (17481; tenancy rnmiiteUnn officer* : 

secrecy of the hoard meeting (31) ; expense* of the rone illation procedure 
and other details (22-26) ; legal value of the comil tetimi fV7 > : cmnjwud. 
tkmu rules of procedure and the findings of a mm illation hoard ■ 2M4 ■» , 
allowance paid to the members of the tewd and to the mediator* * 4ft Id ; 
punitive rules (4849) ; date of enforcement (additional rule’ 

IX, — Mwimu.wnoH Laws (f>vn»*rnvrtiwi. 

Mam ayios, hsaorn Syutmtvo*, rtt i 

(1) Co-operative Societies Act * 1900 1 

Act No, 34 of 0 March 1900 enforced from t '‘teptemhn 1900 Chapter I , 
general principles (1-G), Chapter 11 ; estiihlmhinenl of a cm operative 
society (7- u») „ Chapter III ; rights and obligation* of members $17-24* 
Chapter IV ; management (2548). Chapter V : admisslmt to and with- 
drawal from a comparative society Chapter VI ; ufficial control 

(59-0!)* Chapter VII; dissolution of a romperetive society (0241111 
Chapter VIII; liquidation (70*70), Chapter IX : jitmUiw rule* <704 71 , 
date of enforcement and additional administrative detail* fTfrllP. 

( 2 ) Emigrant ProteeMm Act, 1800 s , 

Act No, 70 of 8 April 1890, enforced from \ tunc Chapter 1 * 

emigrant (1-4) ; the 11 emigrant ** defined (1) ; \m mission to emigrate ffi ; 
sureties required (8) ; suspension or cancellation of Its# pet mtesimt to 
emigrate (4), Chapter II; emigration agent f" tbSi) ; the 11 agent * 
defined (8) ; permission to become on emigration agent <M) ; Hs^prwtoo 
or cancellation of the permission (8) * restriction* (mpnaed on the ngtnt 
(945). Chapter III; hail or caution money (1fr90) ; hail for j.-i.-Mog 
permission to become an emigration agent (10*17) ; the hill »-.-d tot the 


* TfeU Act was m% into ®pmUm hy Irnwm ommm Ha M of ** 1914 

4I 1,1,1 Act has iMwn amended swrcmivtly almost wry two y#ar* star* sis first rWMit* 

gmtion, 

1 • V h t A< ? , h l tl#0 hMn OfOUMitlv, hv Art ft« S3 * f 1001* Art ft* 4 #t J»1 

Act No. 33 of 1007, etc* 
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efinjiilMMta { 1 H,| , Wlthhcddlxig <jf j| IMri Af whole nf #Ka 
toll h ***** »'»*h«>ntw« ; •»•*>* Chapter IV I emigrant transport ship (20, 
»'**•' v miwrlM»w«»tt rntm, regarding the control ol loaning 

of money, a*t*.m«n.«lat»o» nr hnlgiiig, etc., to the emigrants <20 viii-xn 
Uiwplrr V! *■»!*«* 21 27i , date of enforcement and transitory 

ruin* i«4d§tmrnit ruira* ' J 

(III i? - ■■■ *"«*hf* 4/1, tm iLH it im t lap, 1 A), 

Ali So. V* t't '£& SUti h W37, enforced from 1 May 2927 ». Object of 
an rmwMihm u h ' * w< * rk ,,f xh « C'24) ; only one society 

for twit * ■ 4 , riMW'Mtm of members and officers (5- 

6' 1 * , fodrratnm »*f pfedHta ; provisions in harmony with 

thr ! • ; ! ; ■ *** Mm* ah U- , dale of tmforcement (additional rule). 

1 4 ) firvjfitlo’fti-'ti* fat ihf { dmiinif fohnfi o/ the Kmirration Societies Act 

m? '• f > , iw:, lap i «:• 

nrdimamr Ow Ih jMrtmrnt ot the Interior, No SO of SO April 1927, 
enforced ft* on 1 Mn 1W Tin* ° district " of an emigration society 
rltf mod . l .iftpln aUrni h*t prttmmnm to establish n society (2) ; shares 
in 4 m* M> do. dcj*tf*!«v inerting i7» ; officers of society (8) ; 
lifiatKial -4* r*i?i*lt,4liMn Id 12 5 * * ; reftoris of the society f 13-14) ; 

iwitt* -lift hnd*p*t 4nd Iv-ihim* sheet i Itt-IB** ; , changes in the rules 
of etc of 4 19' 14' , detailed rolrv regarding dissolution, 

lltfiikfaimn, *d* 24 ‘J* 11 . date »«f rnfus cement additional rule), 

< 11 ,, ;|rf concern jo. ,■» >fnd isfiea, 1922 > 1922, Jap, II 3 . 

Art \»« 52 of Id tprd 1922, enforced from *23 May 1923. General prin- 
ciple 1 »Uffl M.dh*< led slmnM hr wM only for statistical purpose (2) ; 

m*rery 41 pumtur mb** ? 3- 7* 

; t tl Ordimnir r •■'nm’rrmn*/ t nhnnr SioUntta, 1923 s . 

Imp*m1 fdrditv^mr Hr* gFil of 23 May 1923, enforced from 23 May 1923. 
Frosjurm > 4tid thr first i<dlrrtnni of lal«mr statistics (12; definition of 
t*rm« ■** f 2 *cuj*r of investigation (3411 ; employers 1 obligations 

to •*«}«! in thr tmrMs**jdirm : 7 * ■ ; administrative authorities and officials 

In cts«?#fr ttf tfir r*dWtfon r*f tehmtr statistics (9-201, 

17} rnntr rntng thr twnnplmmrnt ('.emit*, 1925 4 (L.S., 1925, 

ftp f A> 

tmprrUI Ho 2^2 of 22 Mav 1925, enforced from the date of 

fmmmtValfMf* nf thr crnsiis f h ; districts chosen (2); items of 

In went ip »t fan if S « » ; #*fnrltiii4r4liw authority and offidals for census-taking 

(<Mfp , ilrMitu f»r thr ri^tirrlinti «f dnt$ f 17*921) . 

fW I Ontinant* cancer* il«i| thr Mtfrttfnif iff the HVffjhf on Heavy Packages, 

tract if tint, tip t 

fif th# Itr'ifirtifienl fit the Interior* Mo, 16 of 6 May 1930, 
ffmm I luff | M0 flrnrrut rule and rxerptlons (11 ; contraveti- 


i tin* *^t »m P*H mi it hf fmprtti OmNmm Wo 1W of *S April IW 

fit . I i tw lit* t m 

» %r! Nt h**m H if I W# I lilt, w --- 

* Itvn i** IM#*i l*f ti#|’ris#l Qnlfniiiro* of iw» no* in 

n$ i*tte 

* % titalMmm h*» t«M» iwwrt »«, IMrt f****” ••*** *•* *• ***l» on,. 

•ft if, J#*?. 3*»« * $i 



lion Is liable to a flm (2) ; extent of tint rmivimm’' Ifnbitiiy 1:1,4 .* ; 4*1* 
of enforcement (additional rule). 

(0) Ac! f/i«<TP/i/no Cite Guarantee af r.whl'Mnr’-.* fur Mm rnttrina 

Military Service, mi (IS,, IMS, lap an. 

Act No, 5? of 1 April 1031, enfarmi from 1 N**v**tn!»f 1031 1 No dlx* 
crimination allowed against peraona entering military mr*fc« *»■:; mibi** 
tbair employment (1) ; obligatory ^employment of mm In military ser- 
vice (M) ; public mediation by mmpftent r.ftirials (tt,* , persons employed 
by the Slate or municipal bodies -.7; d:*te of mtmrmmnt f additional 
ralel, 
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I offs, i,i ! 4iiojj r * 

S j !’. ii.t’f, ,1 ,.r Mth-'t public attorn* of the Japanese Govern- 

;j;t Hi , 

f i V h > * 1 1 1 • 4 1 .1 other puhluatkms of the International 

I iHl" 1 ♦ffii r 

1! I 1 ! M : i ? r 

n 4»»1 ; <n.; Mi t-, imjinrtimt magazine artirles cited 

1)1 thr j fl' f 111 tl jHirt, 

t l‘ ! *>'■,!( •!• ii itlv rpi.li tfiH monthly and other perio- 
ds .»! ; ■ 


Aoff 

Fublo atn*o'< in htghth arc marked tF.i, those in French (F.) ; 
f’nt|b»h an t J*j anc.r I J , 1 rein h and Japanese (F. J. ) , etc. Unless 
stated others nr they at r only in the Japanese language and published 

in loin*-. 

jVr»«*d>< i!» publish'd every ten days are marked t; weeklies w; 
rnonthliri h, «ju.i»ierhe.« y and annual reports or year-books v. If 
jsoSdnhfd i«i> r per vrar . they are marked , v. 

S «>iMi hi fr et test mas 

|v»r«.u.'.ii 4 »r iWw I'nhMktn « tf the Japanese Government 

(himmti a»i*tu»tnl «f Por»W» Atkin). Kalgai Imin Ryoken Kafu 

Itri tilde ,4 f’*«»{*’rU Granted to Overseas Emigrants'!, r. 

h 4 iy*ut kaknehi tmnH IlmpA/ln Hhn/tupyMetm Jinkd HyS 

fTabta *4 t*\mww ttopwUttoft' Residing in Various Foreign Countries 

fit iMmfmUmt?: f, 

tm t» -rnik ■ Hoard*. SMitHiSmgo ni okeru Koku Fu 

TM*i «f Nit- ii ttiMtih before and after the War). 1921. 

?l pji 

N»ia*si imm Ks-si IfTbd m Imreati of the Cabinet). KanpS 

{OilklaS tiJMHtr i »»»ts 

iviv^ir h* ■ Itucmnenti Sertlun of the Cabinet). OenW 
tfiyfn ahiiMti 1 *.-Hirt fioi* t4 thtftent U*t and Regulations). 0 vots. 

Tokyo, tSkSI 



Naixaku Tmm Kyoxi* (Statistical Bureau of the Cabinet). Chingin flukka 
mm Gepp§ (Monthly Rejwt of Wages amt Prliwb n, 

— Ka&ej Chftsti Hokoku (Report of the Family Budget Kwfniry* 

19264927*. 4 vols, Tokyo* 1029. 

~.™ Nihon Teikoku T&kti Smkmt f Statistical tear* hook of \h# 
Japanese Empire), v. 

— IMstimi Staiistique tie V Empire d u Japan, ?;:F.f . i ¥ 

— ft&uml Statislique da Mammnmt dr h Popniaiitm dr EMmpirt 
du Japan, (FJ.) y, 

— Mdo Tokei Jitchi Chma Hdkokn (Report of the Actual 
turns Carried Out for Labour Statistics* WMh Kdffi no flu < Fwlmu- 
Part)* 2 vob. Ku:an no Bu (Mines’ 1 Parti, I vol IfflMl 

— - The Report for 1927, 4 \uh, Published in \%m 
Rmlo Tokei Ydran * Summary Labour Statistics e i. 

— ~ « Shitsugyo Tfthei Chftm Sakuhu (Preliminary K*|*trt of Fm-mplm.. 

meat Census* 1WI 1025, II pp, 

Tokei Jihd (Statistical Bulletin <. m 

Najmu Sa5 Sh*k*i Kyoku (Bureau of Social Affairs tit the Department 
of Home Affairs). Amen linked ay obi Amen Eh ft hem ni Kamuru Chosa 
(Investigation concerning Safety Comwitlm mu I Safety Weeks! If ¥M. 
146 pp, ' 

— ™ DfbFmKen Betm fry 6 Kikan oyohi Ehukkft K$fu no Bunfm ni 
Kanmru chma Byo (Statistical Tables on the Medical Facilities amt the 
Number of Workers Classified, by the Prefectures*. 1W8, 2ft pp 

— Cornu Kogvd no Snitjui Bmhi (Accident Prevention in Bobber 
Factories!, 1928. 17 4 i pp. 

— Honpo no BMo Kant ok u Set do t System of !n?»fwt bin of Labour 
In Japan). 1924, SO pp, 

— — Kaisha Kdjo Kyfaai Kai no Tmshokusha Kitteo Shimhe * Imesiiga- 
lion concerning Allowances Granted to Workers Retiring from Work by 
Mutual-Aid Societies in Factories and Girporatmn*"* 1924. Ill pp. 

— Kakd Mjd Mki KaUhaka BeiM (Established Buies for the 
Interpretation of the Amended Factory Act and the Relevant llegiilatifuis). 
Published by $AM<n?d Vxmxmi KyBxai (Industrial Welfare Association*. 
1927. 146 pp, 

Hanoi Mgyd ni oktru MdB Jp (Conditions of Work In Rome 

Industries) , 1927.. 244 pp. 

— - Kenko Hokm Jigyd Ncnpd { Annual Report «** the Working of 
the Health Insurance), 1927, v. 

Kmko liokm Jihd (Monthly Bulletin of Health Insurance), u 

*— Kdjd A men Kieoku Ehtl (Collection of Safety Hagulatmti* in 
Private Factories), 1929, 209 pp, 

— — • K§jd Udki Kars haku Bei hi (Established Rules for the Interprets* 
tion of the Factory Act and the Relevant Rtf illations) , 192*1, fkl pp,’ 

Kdjd Kdzan ni (them Gyornujo no Ft iff it BMikiim Sho tm 
Gmfd ni Kamuru Chma (Investigation concerning the Actual Conditions 
of the Crippled and Invalid Causal hv the IVrfortuiinrr of Work in 
Factories and Mines). 1926, 76 pp. 

— K&}$ ni okem Kiehuhasha m Omkyd ni Km.mm CMm duvet* 
tigation concerning the Actual Conditions in the Dormitories attached t# 
Factories), 1926. 31 pp. 

^3/5 Kantoku Nmpd (Annual Report of Factory Ir^i^rtlonT t, 

Kydsai Kitmiad ni Kanmru WM (Laws and Regulations rornwin 
ing Mutual- Aid Societies). 1927. 516 pp, 

— - Laws relating to Social Work in Ja/wi 1936.. 14 pp. (E % 
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^ mum ni okertt Soimi Mshi Vn<lS oyobi Kdgyo Elsei (Movement 
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of Sorhf Work WvW.m, Bureau of Sodal Affairs. 1927. M pp 
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^tnkni KyoUu Kankei Jimu GatyB (Outline of the Organisation 
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, w L * h, '\ k t tJ r ‘^L M,,i eMm fI ' :,u P ,ir >' »'»<> ^e Conditions of Life 

tif Worker*' IfFid 144 pp. 

f < hukn*r*fl Shuhn Jigyo Men pi) (Annual Report on the Work 
ni ! uipluunrui ¥%dumu^‘. Published by the Local Employment Exchange 

Board* * 


SJmkunm 'sMUm Jtinpu f Ten-Daily Bulletin of Employment 
l trlteitge* Published by the Local Employment Exchange Boards, t. 

shtihutjyn Shukai Hitho (Bulletin of Employment Exchanges). 

I*ttldi*ht*! by the Chin* Swum uyo Shokai Iimu Kyokt? (Central Board of 

Emfdnytnrnt Fvtlnmgc*:, . m. 

<hu\n Hm knmmi Kiyoku Shfl (Collection of Statutes of 

Primupal Trade t nions ■■ 

Ttwkn hnfu Kukri Chum (Investigation into the Family Budgets 
of Owl Mine Workers, conducted during April-June 1925). Published by 
Keanu hro*,\i HPJti. 57 pp. 

Hmpiknm ni ukrru S Utrujyn Saigni Yobo no Gaikyd (General 
Situat im* ni tin* prevention of Industrial Accidents in Japan). 1928. 

mm pp. 


K *mi* Sun \%\ Hjm Sit v*ai K a t Section of Social Affairs in the Municipal 
tiffire of hvutfi • Jit vat to Hodusha Scikntsu chosa (Enquiry into the 
Living ConditHtm of the Permanently Employed Workers). 1925. 82 pp. 

NVtatvtttt# him*r i Agricultural Bureau of the Department of 

\y\ i ultnsv and ForeMn i ttonpu Nagvo Yoran (Outline of Agriculture in 

bifwir iw» %m pp 

-v .. humkn ftmpit i Annual Report on Farm Tenancy), y. 

Ndtun SiiA Saviuy K%mv (Forestry Bureau of the Department of 
Agtrk tillttr# mid Forestry L Hohuyd Htn-ya ippan (General Situation of 

Stitt #'* rm nm$ tmmU K r , 


Mm* mH Tim Kwmn (Statistical Section of the Department of 
Agriculture and Forestry h Statistical Abstract of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture fiftfl Forestry, |E.) t, 

tjhwm* Sit# d^pmimmt of Finance). Financial and Economic Annual 

#| iKJ t, 

— , Qmmtmir mporl of Financial and Economic Conditions in Japan , 

f E.t ty 

ftmmSm M-mumMu (Sndat Work Division of the City of Osaka). 
mm mm Um a HtmW fConditloiis of Employment of Factory Workers). 
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Department Labour News), n. 
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Foundry), Beitetsu Shu shukho rnknn Zmhin Hhi$tfsn < Welfare ProvMon* 
for the Workers in the State Iron Foundry ) UWKt. IK* pp, 

Sadid Dauin Kanik) Tft*w Ka (Statistical Section of the Cabinet of the 
Minister of Commerce and Industry • Chlmjin Tokd ChppS (Monthly 
Bulletin of Wage Statistical n, 

Kaisha Tdkei Hyd (Tables of Statistics of <kir|K»r*timijC . r, 

Kauri Pukka Churn Cfppd (Monthly Bulletin of Retail Ihrim). n, 

,™~ Oroiduiiri Pukka t'hfmt Gcpfm ( Monthly Bulletin of Wholesale 
Prices), m. 

— - Ormhitiri Pukka Tdkd Hr§ t Tables of Statistics of Wholesale 
Prices, for 1926d92s». 1929 93 pp, 

Statistics of the Depart meat of Commerce mid industry y Iv i *. 

$ud«d Sho K#mu Kvotu (Bureau of Industries of the I department of 
Commerce and Industry). Kdgyo Chftsa Ihti (Bulletin of Information on 
Industries), Published bi-monthly by KAaitt K*n Tokyo 

Siitko Slid KSian Kvotu (Mining Bureau of the Department of Own 
mart© and Industry). Honpd Kdgyd no Stisri (The Trent! of the Mining 
Industry in Japan), *. 

Stidtd Sho Shomu Kyoxu (Commercial Bureau of the !w*partm«*»t of 
Commerce and Industry). Ormhitiri oyaht Ktmrt Pukka nAc\ Uyu 

(Statistical Tables of Index Numbers »>f Wholesale and Retail Prices, for 
Tokyo, Osaka and Nagoya). 192R. 37 pp 

Teisuin Dawn Kan* 5 Ihmaim Ka (Document Sutton of the Cabinet 
of the Minister of Communications), Tei shirt .s7m AVrt Pd (Annua! Be port 
of the Department of Communinitions!. (B, L) a 

Txtismn Slid Kan»yi II mm Kyoiui ( Bureau of Post Office Life Insurance's, 
Kan~yi Woken Kyoku Tdkei Nenpd (Annual Beporl of the Post Office Life 
Insurance Business),. (BJ.) y 


Tirrstrwo Dai jin Kans5 Giwuyo ctum Ka (Works InvenMgatlcm Section 
in the Cabinet of the Minister of Hallways). Kaknyii Telmdii Grngyo 
Unkat Jljd Cairo (An Outline of the Works Committees of the Employees 
of the State Hallways), 1926, 50 pp. 


Tmxr&ft Daijin Kani# Hoxkn Ka (Health and Welfare Sect ton of the 
Cabinet of the Minister of Hallways). Kokny§ TdsmIS Kyifmti KnmkP 
KmkH Kyufu Kankd Kimku Shil (Collection of the ftegutafianx mneerninf 
the Grant of Benefits In the Mutual-Aid Society belonging to the State 
Railways). 1927, 204 pp. 

— Shokuln ShS-Pyd Jin-in Shirahe (Investigation concerning the 
Injured and Sick among the Employer*), r. 

Shokuln SM-Byd TBkd (Statistic* of In, juries and Sick nee* of 
the Employees), y, 


Tmtroft Sad (Department of Railways), Adoption nf Amtmmafk 
Couplers on Japanese Railways (Inly 1988), 1MB. SI pp* (R.) 

Annual Report, (E.) r» 

An Outline of the General Welfare Work$ for the Employe#* of 

Government Railways of Japan. 1925, SI pp. (1.) 

*— ** Totsud® GengyB In Taiga Shisetm Gaiy® (Outline nf White** 
Work for the Employees on the Railways), 199ft. AS pp, 
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Tiri'Si'wl Sthc Tftsmiu Slutryfi tm Henketmki wo Jidd Renketsuki no 
TiiriJbw* m hmrmrn Umikn i. Heeurd of the Changing of Hand Couplers 
lull) AnhmiMk Gntpim mt hpmim Hallways in July 1925) . 1928. 805 pp. 

'ftiXtrs Cutttft Stioiit'tw* Hfintut Tmunmisu (Local Employment Exchange 
Ikiaril Tokyo!' Knnmti Sfigfri JuM Ch&sa (Enquiry into Working Condi- 

ticiiip of Fturialt* H|wratiwM . 1925, 102 + 88 pp. 

TofcV«i Sin 101 , 1:1 K* cStalhiioiil Section of the City of Tokyo). Rddo 
TfiUti ■ Original Lutmur Statistics* in and around the City of Tokyo, 

hrltin the licfMUt of the First labour 'Census of 1924), $ vols. 1925. 

Stu Stuuui Kumi Huumu of Social Affairs of the City of Tokyo). 
khihii Sm$m ikm ni Hamurn fhwta (Investigation concerning Workers' 

I , )yn,y n t" in T*i*bmt IHstrirtsV 1928. 78 pp. 


,j r RnhUtnUom of thr International labour Office , Geneva 
Industrial and labour Information. Geneva. (E.F.) w. 
International labour Hninv. Geneva. (E.F.) m. 

Ar ibTrs of vhwt importance relating to Japanese labour which have 

4 ppf**m*i! in this pnHb Ui<>n are : 


** * t •!. tivr Societies in -Japan n . . Feb. 1921, pp. 115-129. 

VYelfiW ... »4j«n- March 1921, pp. 32- 47. 

.. thr 1 i«ht Hmir Hay in J.tpim " . Hat. 1921, pp. 127-130. 

- Pwgtm* nt the labour Movement in 1922, pp. 437-454. 

#4 wan 

" 1J£“- ” . 1 M*> '*» » ”*»■ 

•• Jn-ijmte, iw-twe*n landowners and np. 459-462. 

Truant Farmers m fapan .... - P ‘ . 925’ pn 239-243. 

« Work* f4mn. il-. in Japan " . - - •• F « b - 1926 ’ pp - 

- K New Method March 1926, pp. 381-387. 

Adjustment »*' J *P* n , • ’ , unn 1925 pp. 855-868. 

Y,» atimtal Mmati.m In Japan . - • >' l "° 1W28 ' pp 

- '^jv*T<£sJXL2£. «• 

«* present SiUtatimi of Japanwte I.alxan’ 192 fi, pp. 257-260. 

♦* thr N„w lupmww Act cm «*»««» D(?c 19S8f pp . R61-892 

-■ Thr New Snrnww ^ 1927> pp . 257-271 

linn of Ijtbonr IMsput** - • ■ 

•• Thr Population PrrtMwn B *nd In<Ju# 

irUliMtkm in fap*n 7 ^ ct 1927, pp. 512-626 

P. A*vmw» • • > • ■ • ' ’ Nov 1927, pp. 707-70f 

•> VM-nmmU*m In Jap ** 1 ■, ' w • . ' ' . ' 

•• CnwJithma of Agrtrultunil Workers in Nov l927 _ pp . 710-7H 

** wLrklntt tVm«mton* of °° m ' Ian. 1928, pp. 92- 91 

metrlsd Kuiphu^ In Japan • ■ ; 

»• Th« Kmptejwwt Of Woro«n l *,pSwl, 1IV > 

tm lu.fu-.lify * lww> V AvOT< Feb. 1929, pp. 1.93-20 

I,...* March 1929, PP- 

IBM,, M, •**;;, April 1929, pp. 603-62 
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14 A Study of the Iteration of Working 

Hours to Climate. * By Smr Ittmiu** Ian, 1M0, pp. 7fc ftH 

%i The Unemployment Problem in Japan. M 

By Seism ivm . . . , Ikt. IftHO, pfe IXX bi!H 

” Japans Migration Problem * B> Swam 

lom iH»r \m> pp. 'm-m 

Legislative Series, Geneva, (F.F. ; . 

Texts of all important labour laws of Japan have Wit published, 
translated Into English and French, 

Sekai no HMd (The World's labour? Bulletin of the Tokyo Branch 
Office of the International Labour Office, Tokyo n, 

Studies and Reports. (E,F.) 

Numbers of special im|Sirtamv for Japan are the following : 

Series A, No. *M : Freedom «/ Association. Vol V ■ Japan tpp 40b 
4(10 . IP. 

Series B, No. 16 : industrial Conditions ami ladmur Legislation in 
Japan , By hv ao F, Art mwt, 1026 1 19 pp 
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(a) Books and Pamphlets , important magazine Art teles 
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Akamatiw, Katmwaho. Nihon Hilda Undo IMtntmt Shi J History of the 
Development of the Labour Movement in Japan"?. Strokii Gakkat, 1026 
196 pp. 

— - Hilda Kurniai Undo (The Labour Union Movement'^ Kwagaku 
ShLso Fukiu Kui, 1924, 162 pp. 

■ Tmkanki no Nihon Shakai VwB { Social Movements in Japan 
at the Transitional Epoch). Edseikaku Shot tit. 1MB. 224 pp 

Au.mn* C. C. ** The Pressure of Population Problem in Japan ”, in 
Economica , June 1926. ( E. ) 

Asaiu, Jimanmo and Smwxum, Tai, Hokumi RikB Kwm U% Nihon 
(The International labour Conference and Japan) Published 1*| Tokyo 
Asahl, 1924, 246 pp. 

Avusawa, Iwao F, Japan and the international Labour Organ imUnn 
league of Nations Union, London, IMS, 96 pp. (K A 

— international Labour Legislation, Columbia University # New 
York, 1920, 268 pp, (R.) 

ChOoai Shakai Tsuswin Hma, Zmkoku MdB IkmM no iim/ti * Present 
Conditions of the Labour Unions in Japan), 1924, lift pp 

W, IL The Japanese Population Problem the Coming 
Crisis. Undo n. mi. 246 pp. (E.) 

Dax Nihon Urnm Km<$ Kai (Japan Cotton %!tifi#rtC AiwlittenL 
Statement concerning the tndian Misunderstanding of f he Jmpm.m§ Colton 
Spinning Industry. Osaka, 1926, 26 pp, {&) 

Fotwa, ToxwriL u La cydielh 1 do la vl§ rrmmmium- <»t «1§ It Mlllbitw 

economique fclatrfe par Fexemple de Involution tajamitlse tit im I 
Park m \ ™f mU av# * ”, it* Journal den JkonomMm, April tf*§. 
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«»'■ KnwnA An Introduction to the History of Japan New York 

lf» 411 pp C K . » ' ’ 1 ■ new Iork ' 

nJrllT .£'1 T U m nmimt in lamn - Cotan * ta 

Hmnmws, kmom « Nslgai ni okeru R3d5 SSgi no kindaiteki Susei ” 
rerolmties ofUbonr Disputes in Japan and Abroad), in Shakai 

StiMku JM* ikt WtO. 

ttssrosw*, VtetNDMWtv HMS Undid oyobi Musansha Seiji Undo (The 
JUb«ur Movement and the Proletariat** Political Movement). Daito Sliinpan 

Sha, 1W 3»2 j.p ‘ * 1 

Htn**.., t«»nrr*nft mritsu ni okeru Kaikiu Toso (Class Struggle 
Viewed from ij»w ; K*i*fl Sha, 1923, 1)24 pp. 

11* wft, KwkA Nihon Sfmkai Shi (History of the Japanese Society). 

Kabul Sho 1P2W *270 pp 

JinkS uvohi jinU-rnondni (The Population and the Population 

Problem I Nihon Ilyoron She 1930. 26ft pp. 

Imu, km. Sir The Unsolved Problem of the Pacific. Kamakura, 

ms. mh pj. f k. ) 

/,M-n;«u Nihon Shilton Shugi (Japanese Capitalism). Nihon 

liynron Sha. 192ft. 379 pp. 

Iw*s**», them The Working Forces in Japanese Politics: A Brief 
Account of Political Conflicts, 1*57-1.9*0. Columbia University, New York, 
1941 141 pp CK.) 

Kststam*. Sue. The lAthour Movement in Japan. Kerr, Chicago, 1916. 

(V. J 

kiw*R*B», Kaatitm. RMS Oyoset KoyQ (Essentials of the Labour 
Administration in Japan). CanshfS DO, 1927. 53 pp. 

htvtrn*, Seism HM&thn Has hit Torishimari Rei Shakugi (Commentary 
on the Ordinance for the Control of the Recruitment of Workers). Shimizu 

Shnten 19S». Lift pp. 

Kiustnt. Y**mm. RMS SSgi UMtei 115 Ron (Essay on the Labour 
Dispute* flondliatiw* Art), Jikyokan Shoten, 1927. 232 pp. 

KrrasMtM*, T*K!«h 4 Medical Aspect of the Health Insurance System of 

Japan Geneva, I MB. 29 pp. (E.) 

XnMVawt, UamaaauiMt, The Basic Industries ond Social History of 
Japan 2i>H m* Yale University Dress, for the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Pea***, Division of Economics and History. 1930. 280 pp. (E.) 

Xo«M, Inattwn, HtUMn Nihon no HM3 UndS (Recent Labour Movement 

in Japan). ShtthSkakn, 1924. 218 pp. 

Kmwtiwa, tJttnsMi. Shokugyr, ni yom Shtkkan (Professional Maladies in 
Japan ; a lecture delivered at the First Conference of the Federation of 
ItyjrltMM* Institution* of Japan on 3 April 1929). 1929, 72 pp. 

Khan K»« Mhm KS§m Talkm (Compendium of Japanese Industry). 
Vtd I, lf?« pp, ; Vnl. II, * 180 pp. 1926. 

Kt nsnst, Kesieei. KmkS Haken m ShSkai (Minute Commentary on 
the Health Insurance Act), tlanahfi W, 1920, 114 pp. 
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Kyooho-Kai. Itftkiii SelkaUtuMm Shokko Stikri t'Mm mkukn < Report 
of the Enquiry into the Living Conditions of Salaried Wimm and Workers 
during June mi-May 1922 C 1986. TO 4 4*1 pp. 

— H<mpo Mo- Kn'iujyti Kmnm Kai €*my§ (Cetseritl Situation of flu* 
Friendly Talk Societies in Japanese Factor toff and Mirier 1925, 78 pp 

Honpo Modi Gakku Gaikyu CCeneral Situation of the Labour 

Schools in fapan). 1929, 288 pp. 

— - Honpd Mangy q Fukuri Shlmtm (hunt (Outline of Hit* Provision!* 
for Industrial Welfare in Japan). 1924, 206 pp 

_ KyochO'Kai ; a Handbook on its History f Management and 
Activities, 1929, 24 pp, <E.) 

— - Sat kin no Shakai Hndti (Remit Social Movement* V 11*111, 
1422 pp, 

* Sangyu Fukuri Shisttm Gniyv i Outline at Welfare PruviM «ns 

in Industries), 1924, 41 pp. 

Sekitun hogyv Hodo Jijii tUnsctsu c let bout Conditions In Out! 

Mines in Japan). 1922. 62 pp. 

- — - Shin Jidni no Kdjo KanUthu Shu iThe Factory Sufjertuteudcnt 

of the New Age). 1926. 23 pp. 

Staff, Management and Finance at the Mym m h»-hm 19*21 

20 pp. (K.) 

BMmha JKybiku SI me tun Shiryo Shitmku (Collect km «f Materials 
concerning the Provisions for Workers' Ed oration)- 1927, 14(1 pp 

— Rada Shu Kyoikii no Sushi ki mobi Meiyei (Organisation and 
Management of Workers' Education) . 1926. 26 pp 

— Bftdmha Kyika no JitsurH ‘‘Example- of Workers* Education l . 
1928. m pp. 

— Wagaknni ni okeru Dmtm Kfaho oyohi Ihmim Hyiynkn {Collnt’tivr 
Bargaining and Collective Agreements in Japan). 19311, 266 pp 

— - Zmkoku Kdjo Kazan Kyoiku Kvmji Mm Klrohn (Record of the 
National Conference on .Education of Workers in Factories anil Mines o 
1927. 177 pp, 

Machida, TATstumd. Nihon Shakai Rendu Shikwtm * Historic at View 
of the Social Changes in Japan), Tokyo- DO, 1924. 241 pp 

Maykda, Tamkm, Kokusai Modi) (International Labour Otganiiwitkm) 
Iwanami Shoten. 1927, 299 pp. 

Moiomoto, Komchc The Efficiency Standard of tarmg in Jajfmn . 
Prepared for the Hangchow C«»nferen< t 'of the Institute of Pacific Rektfoitfr 
Tokyo, 1981. 76 pp. (Ik) 

Moaita, Yotam* Waga Muni no Shtbonku Ikmtat (Capitalist 
tions in Japan). Tdyd Kakai Shinpd Sha, 1926. B29 pp 

Moulton, Hahou) CL, in collaboration with Ko> Japan ■ An 

Economic and Financial Appraisal Washington, D, C # 19H1. tM pp. ill. I 

Miuuhhsma, Kiani. Midi Sdgl no Jismi tMihlki CPwiiral Knowledge 
of Labour Disputes), Kwugnku Shied Fuklu Kai, 4911 , iSt pp. 

Mtrro, Saw*, Wagahuni Md& Mom UA KaiMiu Mi (The M# thoi nf 
Solution of The Labour Problem in Japan) Dalamorwlo Ih« 4 lilt, II pp, 

McGovbhk, W, M. Modern Japan > u$ PoUUml, MiMmry m%4 imlmirml 
Organisation*, Charles Scribner's Sons, Now York, 1916. 409 pp * E ) 

Miuaa, S. 11 Nihon no Kaioku Soldo to (The Jatumes^ fisttlf 

System and the Civil Code), in Keimi Rwml Nov, Dec. I9m ' 
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8*»voti. Whan m 9 y$ m Ron (Essay on the Minin* 
tiiduntry in J#p*l»i. \ *thn..iU, J982. t«*>8 + 68 pp. * mg 

M»nt, KmM H«k*nff3 Kawtm (Commentary on the Health 

Ifit«F».!tc^ At!.}, Yiihifcaku, 1924, 30H pp. 

Nmhi, Tftniv ««n (Essay on the New Industrial 

WiH. 697 pp. 

Mmmmi, ftdd* Hyoyaku no mgakudeki Kdsei (Juridical 

Gnmtrurtimi of OdleeUve Agwrmmta), Ganshodo, 1926. 486 pp. 

timmwm Nihon mgyt} Hon (Essay on Tapanese Agriculture), 

Chifpir* Shot**.*. It3f. 3S2 pp. 

Thf Problem of Population and Food Supply in Japan. Published 

by ih# Institute nt I Hu ■ If k Relations, Honolulu, 1927 . 26 pp. (E.) 

Mm** tUmh ittmh <>t Japan*, Mdd T&kei Sh&hd (Brief Information 
cm tahmir SlatisUnH. i'uMkhi'd at irregular Intervals. 

M mm KfovA Ki’tuw (Japan Industrial Club). Honp6 Kdgyo ni okeru 
Riyekt iUmim tmmhmi Huijt Stido ni kanturu Chdsa (Investigation into 
the Syatrm nf IV«*fit*Sharing and Other Analogous Systems in Tapanese 

Industrie# - WEI. HU pp. 

HftaU Sdnfmri (General Federation of Labour) Rodo Nenkan 
HUbmii Year book WM*>. Published in collaboration with Sancyo Rodo 
C tvd** S»<* (Industrial and Labour Research Institute), 1926 . 466 pp. 

Mmtui®, !***«. Hushufa ■ The Soul of Japan, Putnam's Sons, New York, 

tmm, mm pp ieh 

Japmn Some Phases of her Problems and Development . London, 

Hill f,K ) pp 

** The tpimlkm of Food and Population in Japan ”, in World 

iPuHemk, April 1M7 tK.) 

Ou4t4, Km mm The {Uooperative Movement in Japan. P, S. King 
A Son, Hmdon, WM. $?8 pp. (K.) 

O**, Mwmr, Ad/d H§ Ron (Essay on the Factory Act). Third revised 

^iltksn ftihikftku, 1M7. 1162 A 12 pp, 

0*r«*nfft, tfcmmu* I M Agrarian Problems in Modern Japan ”, in 
Jmmw if «/ PMUmi Memmny, April and June 1929. New York. (E.) 

— ** At* Analysis of Tapani Cheap Labour”, in Political Science 

Quart f-rh, $nm lf». tom York. (E.) 


to** R Economic Position, McGraw Hill Book Co., 

ifew York, mm, mt pp (8.) 

««■»«. *» Til# PrwMHirn #f Population in Japan ” and ” Can Japan develop 

Ittiinttriftiff f ## In Review, Tuly 1928 and April 1929 respec- 

ilmtf, tbw fork 01) 

I *mmm, hnm 8. Tfw Cotton Industry oj Japan and china - Ta J lor ’ 

MtiwiiMtir, *»». 884 pp. (84 

I*m**«»*. K ¥ Aqrimtturat and Mineral Productton in Japan. Publish- 
*4 in i hi- lu-tituh* of Pacific Uflations. Honolulu, 1929. 76 pp. (E. 

..... Pmd Hupp h and Ram Materials of Japan. Chicago University 

Pn*», 19.10 1 %) 

thmrm, H I*. damn, the Ms* of a Modem Power. Clarendon Press, 

0*f.ir,I ItW. *» pp. (84 
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Rbpooio $ ha. Mumn SeM no Bnkaka t *m$ri (History and ftraaent 
(Conditions of Proletarian Political Partita). No, I of the mrlm of Mmpi . I 
Shakai Undo Dantai Y&nan (Outline of Organisations for Social Movement 
In fapan). 1999. 466 pp. 

Ednd Kwaoaxu KsuxyO Sno (Institute for the Study of the Scitnee 
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